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Valspar-Enamel ! 


Bright and gleaming, as if fresh from 
the show room—the old car’s changed 
beyond recognition! That rich color and 
bright lustre make it “look like a mil- 
lion dollars.” And all with one coat of 
Valspar-Enamel! 

Best part of it is that a Valspar-Enamel 
finish does not grow dull and shabby. Its 
brand-new look lasts. Lasts long after 
ordinary finishes have lost their beauty 
and usefulness. Valspar-Enamels are 
solid-covering colors, made of finest pig- 
ments ground in clear Valspar—the famous 
varnish that won’t turn white. 


Valspar-Enamel is inexpensive and easy 


VALENTINE 














to apply. With ordinary care, you can do 
a good looking job. It spreads easily and 
dries quickly. Enough Valspar-Enamel 
to finish your car costs less than a refill 
of gasoline. 


The colors are: Vermilion, Red—Light 
or Deep; Blue—Light, Medium or Deep; 
Gray, Brown, Ivory, Orange and Bright 
Yellow; also Black, White, Aluminum, 
Gold, Bronze and Flat Black, and the 
new Ford colors — ‘*Windsor Maroon” 
and “Channel Green.”” You can mix the 
standard colors to get any color you 
want. 


Send in the coupon below for samples. 


& COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World— Established 1832 


New York Chicago Boston Toronto 


London Paris Amsterdam 


W. P. FULLER & CO., Pacific Coast 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 cents 





a & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 
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In Our Mutual Interests| 





A letter which came to my desk a few | 
days ago from one of our good Michigan | 
subscribers recalled to my mind a story | 

about two colored gentlemen who got into | 
in altercation. The argument reached 
the point at which each was calling the 

other every name he could think of. 

Finally, when one of the parties had en- 
tirely exhausted his vocabulary, he made 
a last attack by saying, “All that you say 

I am, you is, and more, too.” 

[ am going to quote a part of 
friend’s letter and then maybe you 
see why it suggested the story. 

“You cheerfully invite comment 
criticism, which indicates the plain and 
unselfish motives illustrated and evi- 
denced thruout the whole scope of the 
publication designated ‘Successful Farm- 
ing. From the guarantee to subscribers 
based on merits of the publication, and 
is regards purchases from advertisers, it 
is absolutely beyond ‘quibble.’ I have 
carefully noted the tone and make-up. 
It is a publication that I have full confi- 
dence in and can recommend without a 
doubt lurking around in the inner re- 
cesses of my mind as to facts—articles 
contributed by men who know and not 
‘talking thru ‘their hats,’ or at random, 
writers from experience, not theory. And 
here let me remark that the publication 
is the embodiment of the aphorism: 
E verything in its time and in its proper 
place.’ No difficulty to discover where a 
reference may be found, for the order 
maintained places it right.” 

I just want to say that all this sub- 
scriber says Successful Farming is, the 
editors. try earnestly to make it, and 
more, too. He has expressed quite a num- 
ber of the ideals and aims that are be- 
fore us constantly. 


this 
will 


and 


* * 


We treasure the confidence of our 
readers more highly than any other asset 
of our institution and we recognize that 
such confidence can only be maintained 
by the most scrutinizing care in selecting 
material that goes into the editorial 
columns. 

In the space of one year approximate- 
ly eight thousand articles were submitted 
for our examination and this does not 
include the many thousands of letters 
from readers, many of which contained 
good, practical suggestions based upon 
their experiences. You are getting the 
cream of all this material. 

We actually purchased articles from 
more than three hundred contributors, so 
you can see that Successful Farming is 
not confined to the ideas of one person. 

These are some of the reasons why 
Suecessful Farming is all our Michigan 





friend says it is, and more—KEditor. 
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From Friend to Friend 





GETTING THE MOST OUT OF 
ADVERTISING 
What we read or hear affected by 
Our 
impressions are a mixture of the message 
and other thoughts or experiences. 


is 


Suppose we consider this idea for a 
moment, in the effort to learn how our 
readers can secure the greatest benefit 


| from advertising. 


Manufacturers use Successful Farming 
and other publications to make their 
products known—not merely to make 
sales, but to give accurate information 
regarding the various advantages which 
ownership assures. In this way, they are 
seeking to render a service to present 
customers, while at the same time intro- 
ducing their goods to new customers. 


Thru their advertisements they are 
presenting ideas to the readers of Suc- 
cessful Farming. The above premise be- 
ing correct, the character of the publica- 
tion has an important effect upon the 
result. 


Successful Farming is edited to assist 
in making the business of farming more 
pleasant and profitable. That’s why we 
have so many “How” articles, so many 
practical features, such helpful depart- 
ments. There’s inspiration in our stories 
of achievement—successes attained by 
other farmers. 


All thru the magazine are suggestions 
for saving time or labor and securing 
better results from the effort expended. 
Isn’t it logical that in such an environ- 
ment, the reader’s mind is properly at- 
tuned to get more out of the advertising? 

When you are thinking and planning 
ahead, isn’t it easier to see where you 
can save time, reduce labor or improve 
a method by adopting a suggestion you 
find in the advertising columns? 


Progress is largely a matter of finding 
a better way to do the job. Our editors 
are constantly in touch with the depart- 
ment of agriculture, the colleges, experi- 
ment stations and our subscribers, search- 
ing for ideas that have proved their value. 
Our advertisers supplement this service 
with descriptive announcements of new 
inventions, improvements in old products 
or new uses for standard articles. 

Isn’t it logical that subscribers get. more 
good out of the advertisements in Suc- 
cessful Farming because of its practical 
editorial character? 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 
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The car illustrated is 
the De Luxe Sedan. 
Priced $1115 at Lansing. 


The most obvious proof of Oldsmobile value is in- 
creased sales in every section of the land. That is the 
natural response to inviting prices, winning beauty, 
quality construction and superior performance. 


‘But the true measure of Oldsmobile value is the enthu- 


SEDAN siasm of owners, and to their repeated expressions 
*| ()2 5 of whole-hearted praise we frankly attribute a con 
ak’ deaioiee siderable proportion of Oldsmobile’s increasing sales. 


We have secured a supply of Francis Birtels’ interesting book 
“Conquering the Australian Bush.” If you would like a com- 
plimentary copy address Olds Motor Works, Lansing, Mich. 








Insuring the Security of Bank Deposits 


First of a Series on a Misunderstood Subject 


By ALSON SECOR 


BANK should be safe to do business with, the same as 
an insurance company, a merchant or mail order 
house. The insurance companies have been compelled 

by law to make good their policies. Merchants and mail 
order houses have found that they must maintain public 
confidence by either sending the goods ordered or refunding 
the money. 

Banking is based on confidence just as is all other business. 
Because of the concentrated nature of the values a dishonest 
banker can get away with all the bank funds and papers in 
an automobile and there is little left for the depositors. A 
crooked merchant might receive cash all day and not make 
adelivery. If he leaves town he must leave his goods behind, 
which will more than cover losses to purchasers. 

The ease with which bankers may rob their customers has 
compelled them in all the years of banking to build up a 
public confidence that is sacred to them. Bankers are looked 
upon as the quintessence of integrity. But inasmuch as 
their honesty is so vital to the public, the state or nation 
not only licenses them but inspects their books. Laws 
govern their conduct. So, we take our money to the bank, 
push it thru the little window and 
do not even demand security. The 


charter from the government. They must aeposit with the 
national treasury a certain percentage of their capitalization. 
They may issue bank notes. They are inspected by federal 
inspectors. That is their only connection with the govern- 
ment. If they fail the government pays no losses. If more 
secure it is because they are limited in number, must start 
with a larger capital, and are given more rigid examination 
than most other banks. During the year ending November 
1, 1924, 138 national banks failed. Since the first failure of 
a national bank in 1865 to November 1, 1924, 849 nationals 
have failed; 57 of these were restored to solvency. An 
official of a state banking department told me that 30 
percent is the average the depositors of defunct banks get 
out of the wreckage. It takes two or three years, to get it. 
Some have been in receivership twenty years. 

My discussion of protected bank deposits will arouse the 
opposition of the national bankers in particular, so I better 
give a little sidelight on national banks, showing that they, 
too, need to formulate some way of protecting their deposits. 
While I could give columns of examples, I have chosen from 
the report of the comptroller only a few showing that the 

depositors have no way of knowing 
what constitutes a sound bank, even 





only receipt we have is the deposit 
book entry. We trust the banks im- 
plicitly. Strange to say, they do not 
and cannot fully reciprocate that 
trust. To be sure, they handle our 
checks, yet they can in a moment 
know that a check is worthless or 
that we are overdrawing our account. 
But if we borrow of them, they de- 
mand security, a note and maybe a 
mortgage. 

The banker insists upon knowing 
all about your personal affairs. He 
knows your worth, your debts, your 
promptness to pay, your life insur- 
ance and your personal integrity. 
Dunn and Bradstreet service are at 
his command, and his own informa- 
tion gatherers keep a line on you if 
you patronize his bank. But what 
chance do you have to know how 
sound his bank may be, or how 
deeply he may be personally in- 
volved, or how much life insurance 
he carries, or how strong his char- 
Banks issue statements. 
What do they mean to one unfamiliar 


tion was delayed. 


plan. 


other way. 


Editor. 


acter? 


The series of banking articles of which 
this is the first was prepared more than 
a year ago after a careful study of the 
situation. In order to further observe the 
operation of bank deposit insurance during 
the critical period of the past year, publica- 


No one who is familiar with the situa- 
tion can doubt that interest in the ques- 
tion is growing rapidly. 
it will come before the legislatures of a 
number of states for consideration next 
winter. There is time to study the ques- 
tion calmly before legislatures meet and 
if the plan proposed is not satisfactory, let 
the bankers, or others, propose a better 
Methods have been devised for 
insuranee against loss in almost every 
Certainly the insurance of 
money placed in banks is worthy of the 
most thoro study and consideration.— 


tho it be a national. 

The Pynchon National of Spring- 
field, Mass., was organized April 7, 
1865. It had paid 422.2 percent on 
its stock. It had deposits of $1,095,- 
862 when it failed June 24, 1901, be- 
cause of bad loans and bad banking. 

Another old bank was the Farmers’ 
and Drovers’ National of Waynes- 
burg, Pa., organized February 25, 
1865. It had been so prosperous it 
paid 398.4 percent on its stock, and 
had $1,047,580 on deposit when it 
closed December 12, 1906, because 
of “fraudulent banking.” 

The First National of Pensacola, 
Florida, was organized August 10, 
1880. It had paid its stockholders 
2,072.6 percent and had deposits of 
$1,673,245 when it failed January 22, 
1914, because of “injudicious bank- 
ing.” 

Another bank closed because of 
“injudicious banking’’ was the First 
National of Uniontown, Pa., which 
had been organized February 20, 
1864. It had paid 2,180 percent to its 


Undoubtedly 





with bookkeeping? Bookkeepers have 
been known to juggle figures. Bank- 
ers have been known to abscond; banks have been known 
to fail, and the directors even did not know of their perilous 
condition, 

(t is not my purpose to make anyone nervous about the 
banks. Some have failed every year since 1870 and we have 
just passed thru the worst financial strain in recent years. 
But now is the time to look toward such remeches as may be 
necessary to prevent another period of bank failures. When 
a bank fails, no matter how small it may be, it creates a 
lot of woe. The public has a right to demand that all banks 
be safe places for savings. 

\ccording to the 1924 report of the Comptroller of the 
Curreney, in the period from July 1, 1914, to July 1, 1924, 
1,697 state commercial banks, 93 savings banks, 116 loan 
and trust companies, 195 private banks and 299 national 
banks failed for one reason or another. Twenty-four hun- 
dred banks cannot fail in ten years without leaving in their 
trail broken business houses, broken farmers, broken hearts, 
desolate widows and orphans, blasted hopes, intended 
college careers forsaken; woe, woe, woe! The liabilities of 
these closed banks totaled $773,889,000, largely the money 
o! those who can least afford to lose. During 1925, 98 national 
ani 440 state and private banks failed. 

‘ossibly you think that national banks are somehow 
backed by the national government and thus more secure 
‘than other banks, That is not the case, They get their 





stockholders. Maybe there was some 

connection between paying over two 
thousand percent to their stockholders and the “‘injudicious 
banking” that closed the doors of these two banks. Its 
deposits were $1,452,581. 

Moving west we find the Emmetsburg National Bank of 
Emmetsburg, Iowa, that was organized December 20, 1905, 
failing March 11, 1921, with $424,812 deposits. It had paid 
its stockholders only 1.54 percent, but it went to the wall 
because it was “‘unable to-realize on loans.”’ 

The First National of Ranger, Texas, was organized 
January 26, 1906. It had paid 2.01 percent on its stock. It 
had $1,283,599 on deposit when closed March 2, 1921. A 
run on the bank broke it. No bank can stand a run. Its 
officers may be of unquestioned integrity. A mere rumor 
may start a run. 

The First National of Billings, Mont., was organized 
December 27, 1883; had paid 428.4 percent to its stock- 
holders and had $1,908,841 on deposit when it closed July 2, 
1910. ‘Excessive loans to officers and directors” caused its 
downfall. 

The Springfield National of Springfield, Ohio, was 
organized January 17, 1882. It paid its stockholders 161.5 
percent. It closed April 5, 1923, with $1,772,465 deposits. 
“‘Defalcation by cashier” tells the story. 

The First National of Bowling Green, Ohio, was also 
“wrecked by cashier’ January 5, 1917, with $774,610 on 
deposit. It was organized May 23, 1889, (Continued on p. 59 
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300,000 Essex Owners 


They Know Its Time Proved Values, Its Rare Smoothness 


and Performance, Its Sturdiness and Economy 


Lowest Price in 
History 


AT YOUR DOOR 
With Nothing Else to Pay 


Hudson-Essex Dealers now 

quote “At Your Door’’ prices, 

including freight, tax and 
following equipment: 


Automatic Windshield Cleaner, Front 

and Rear Bumpers, Rear View Mirror, 

Transmission Lock (built-in), Radiator 

Shutters, Moto-Meter, Combination 
Stop and Tail Light. 


This isthe year of ‘‘Sixes’’. The trend is 
more irresistible than ever. What 300,000 
owners know of Essex is turning new 
hundreds daily toits Super-Six advantages 
of smoothness, lasting performance and 
reliability—its riding ease, comfort and 
fine appearance. 


Today’s Essex is the finest ever built. In 
materials and precision standards it is 
equalled only in the costliest cars. It is 
economical in fuel, tires and oil, and in 
its freedom from repair needs in long 
hard service. 


You, too, want such advantages. In Essex 
they cost but little more than the lowest 


> 


priced ‘‘Fours’’. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT 


June, 1926 


Want a “Six” 
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They Let Livestock Harvest the Clover 
How An Ohio Farmer Reduces Labor Cost 


By H. E. MCCARTNEY 


\STURING our clover crop has enabled us to entirely 

do away with the job of hay making on our farm.”’ This 

rather startling statement was made to me by G. H. 
(lark and son who farm in west central Ohio. 

To have done away with hay making and thus to have 
reduced the hardest and most tiring job of the year to an 
spsolute zero is surely an accomplishment well worth looking 
over. With that thought in mind I inquired diligently of 
them as to their plan and how they worked it. I am a crank 
about getting farm work done easily and quickly and 
cheaply, which also means getting more work done with the 
time and energy a man may have. Quite naturally, I was 
interested in learning the methods used by the Clarks. Well 
might I expect to find something useful for myself and for 
other farmers. 

[ had discovered the Clarks when I stopped in their 
county, a stranger, and inquired for farmers who were doing 
things in a clever or business-like manner and who knew 
from their accounts whether or 
not each line of their business was 
returning a profit. “See Clarks,” 
| was told. That is why I drove 
to their farm one rainy afternoon. 

“We have a three-year-rotation 
of corn, wheat and clover. That 
rotation is the basis of our field 
operations,” they told me. “We 
are livestock farmers primarily. 
Sometime we may be able to 
work out a rotetion that will pro- 
duce nothing but feed for us, but 
until we succeed in 
doing that we shall 
continue Our pres- 
ent rotation, in- 
cluding wheat. All 
our land is in eul- 
hivation except a 
small acreage re- 
served for our farm 
buildings and 

rds and a small 
patch of woods,”’ 
y explained. 
With 240 acres 
the farm, their 
rotation means 
that they have ap- 

ximately 80 
s in corn and 
‘qual amount 
wheat and in 








Che primary 
pose of using the wheat is to furnish an opportunity to 
vet their clover crop started. Early each spring they broad- 
1 mixture of red clover and sweet clover over their en- 
wheat acreage. They run over the field with a harrow to 
vive the seed a light covering, and have not failed to get a 

id 

We are trying to build up the fertility of our farm,” 
ttord W., the son, told me. This young man is an inter- 
ting personality as well as a good farmer. He has been in 
fessional life and was rapidly making advancement in a 
| in which he had trained himself thoroly. He changed 
| that back to the farm at about the time the big break 
rices of farm products occurred a few years ago. He has 


been dissatisfied, and has not had any desire to go back , 


the city. So, it must be that the farm is a paying business 
nim. 
| asked concerning the selling of the wheat crop from 80 
res each year and how they could stand for this loss of 
tility by any plan that was calculated to increase the 
tility of the farm and by which it was hoped that crop 
ds would be increased. They had given consideration to 
s also, and quickly replied, ‘We buy some feed and we 
commercial fertilizer. Our sweet clover pulls up fertility 


; 

















from far down in the subsoil. Our crop yields seem better 
each year.” 

“What about making use of the 80 acres of clover without 
using a mower and by putting in quite a long period of 
mental worry and physical toil?” 

The answer was very simple: ‘Hogs and cattle and 
sheep.” 

About 300 hogs are raised on the farm each year. The 
brood sows and their litters eat a lot of clover for they graze 
upon it from early spring until late fall. The three-year 
rotation enables each field to be rested for two years between 
growing each crop of hogs. 

Clifford told me that several years ago they happened to 
grow a bunch of pigs away from the old lots. There were 
no runts among them, while the litters in the old yards had 
a rather high percentage of unthriftiness and some loss. 
Since then they have not used the old house or the old 
infected yards for pigs. They have made the clover crop 
serve a double pur- 
pose in that it fur- 
nishes clean ground 
free from infection 
upon which the pigs 
may be more profit- 
ably grown 

Two droves of 
cattle are pastured 
on the clover field 
each season. One 
drove is a bunch of 
steers that will con- 
sume quite a large 
amount of the green 
forage along with 
some grain, and 
which will get into 
such splendid condi- 
tion of flesh that 
they will take on 4 
condition of high 
finish in a very short period on 
full feed. Thus the steers are fed 
on a minimum of grain and a 
maximum of forage. “It is very 
much easier for us to let the steers 
get their forage out in the field 
than it is for us to mow the hay, 
cure it, put it in the barn, and 
then feed it out of the mow and 
have a big job of hauling out ma- 








Livestock harvesting a clover crop and paying for the privilege 
ture each sea- of doing it 





nure. The forage the steers get 
out in the field is very much better 
in quality than any we could hope 
to furnish if we made it into hay,” 
these farmers explained as we 
talked of the steers and their method of handling them 

They keep a bunch of stock cattle also. The cows and 
calves and young stock graze in a part of the clover away 
from the steers and do not get grain. These stock cattle are 
wintered without hay, their principal feed between grazing 
seasons being corn fodder. Sometimes the steers for the 
summer feeding are purchased along in the late winter in 
time to consume a large quantity of corn fodder before the 
grazing season arrives. 

Some sheep are kept, too. They graze on the clover pas- 
ture and eat corn fodder in winter with some grain as 
lambing time approaches. The flock is comparatively small, 
but it helps in utilizing the clover and adds to the farm in- 
come. 

The number of hogs and cattle and sheep they run on their 
clover field does not keep it eaten down. The owners do not 
consider it to be wasteful and let some of it stand to be 
plowed under. Any of it that goes under as green manure 
serves to help produce a heavier crop of grain during the two 
succeeding years of the rotation. 

To feed hogs on clover is a mighty efficient way of secur- 
ing gains, according to Clifford’s records. Eighteen pounds of 
pork for each bushel of corn is the (Continued on page 43 
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INSURING BANK DEPOSITS 
TARTING in this issue is the first of a series on bank 
deposit insurance. Knowing that some will denounce 

Successful Farming as doing a radical or revolutionary 

thing in giving space to the advocacy of making banks a 

sufe place for the people’s individual deposits, as well as 

for the public funds that are already insured, we remind 
such that mutual insurance is nothing new nor radical. It 
began in England in 1696, was transplanted to America in 

1752, with Benjamin Franklin’s signature first on the in- 

surance charter, which company is still in existence. 

Out of that beginning has been built up property mutual 
insurance of $13,634,131,617 in force today, covering many 
lines of business. The state of Iowa had $1,462,199 in 
force in 1920 which is greater now, for lowa mutuals wrote 
237 percent more business in 1920 than in 1915. If mutual 
insurance is radical then there are over 2,500 mutual com- 
panies gone wrong that do not know it. 

Our money is protected against counterfeit and mutila- 
tion by very strict laws. Our money is insured in every bank 
worthy of the name against burglary and fire. Is it radical 
to protect deposits also against a bank failure caused by a 
run, by economic conditions, or some other cause? 

Some states have tried making bank deposits safe by 
variously worded guarantee laws. Some colossal failures 
to really insure deposits have resulted. Failures some- 
times point the way to success where success is possible. 
Every bit of legislation has to be pioneered. No law can 
he made perfect the first writing. So with these bank de- 
posit insurance laws. They have been experiments, out of 
which has come a law that has stood the strain of the 
worst financial crisis in fifty years. In due time the series 
of articles will explain the situation and conclude with the 
successful law. 

Criticism will no doubt pour in upon us. Can you wait 
until the series is complete? Possibly your objections will 
be answered in future articles. The subject is very vital 
to bankers and depositors and to all business, because con- 
fidence in our banks is essential. 

There is no oceasion for alarm. The financial crisis is 
about over, for which everybody is thankful. Now is the 
time to consider how to prevent another such period of 
uncertainty. It can be done. 





WHO WANTS IN? 


F we had no restriction of immigration we would soon 

have crowded cities, idle workmen, and an unassimilated 
population that might menace our well-being. There are 
too many here now who are foreign in their speaking, their 
living and their ideals. 

Were the bars let down now, with the applications on 
file for admission as an indication of the trend of foreign 
deSire, we would let in 500,000 from the land of the dicta- 
tor, Italy. Just why so many want to get away is not 
indicated. Two hundred fifty thousand from Czecho- 


slovakia and as many from Poland are asking for admit- 
tance. Two hundred thousand Turks would come in, with 
their Mohammedan religion. Other nations of less num- 
bers make up a total of 1,619,066 applicants knocking at 


our doors. That would, no doubt, be greatly increased 
were it known there was any chance of getting in. Under 
the law only 164,667 can enter in a year. 

The interesting thing to note is the countries from which 
the applications are fewer than could get in if they would. 
The French seem content to stay at home. So do the 
Germans, Danzig is also under the quota. Maybe they 
are too poor to come In. 

What does it signify? That we must maintain the 
present policy of limiting immigration if we would keep a 
living wage for our workers and keep an American popu- 
lation appreciative of the government under which we live. 
It may mean that other nationalities realize that we have 
a very desirable governmerit—something a few of our own 
citizens fail to appreciate. 





‘away from strawberries. There is then a surplus of nort! 





HOW LARGE IS EFFICIENCY ? 
HE merging of great banking’ houses, the big b 
combines, automobile manufacturers, railroad cor} 

tions and other industries bring to our attention the « 

tion of efficiency in its relation to size. What advan 

if any, accrues to size of organization? Does size hold 

encouragement for agriculture? 

Efficiency is a personal equation without regard t 
of the business enterprise. Many a merchant prince sta 
with a pusheart or a very little store. The business gr 
because he gave it his personal attention and kept over- 
head at a minimum and stock moving. There are ver 
profitable little businesses of various sorts. Some of them 
could not succeed if expanded. A one-horse farmer may 
be very successful as such and fail if he expands his opera- 
tion just as a successful little merchant or banker may 
if he gets out of his class. The big oil companies are 
to sell gas cheaper than they could if their volume of busi- 
hess was split up into hundreds of little companies. Th 
same is true of steel, of packing houses, canneries, et: 
Size, under efficient management, brings into play certain 
advantages such as control of credit, control of raw mate- 
rials, control of transportation and control of markets 

Business used to be a personal affair, or in the famil; 
Great railroads, oil companies, steel mills, copper mines 
flour mills, packing plants, etc., were family, or one-man 
affairs. They all grew from small to great industries under 
personal supervision of the owner. As is common, inherited 
fortunes are usually dissipated by the sons, and this has 
put the stock of these great industries upon the market 
and the public has become owners, with great business 
heads as managers. The personal’ownership and manage- 
ment of great affairs is not so common now as a few years 
ago. Banks may make or break any individual or combi- 
nation of individuals. But with all the enlargement oi 
business we do not get an increased cost of the products 
We get a more fixed price which is good for everybody, 
even if a trifle higher than smaller concerns under persona! 
ownership might be willing to sell for. 

The enormous earnings of big corporations are perhaps 
no greater than the combined earnings of all the lesser 
companies that would be required to turn out the same 
quantity of products. And these big earnings are split up 
to the stockholders. It is corporate cooperation in which 
many owners hire managers to do business for them. 

Can the farmers get like results by following the same 
methods that have built up big business? Not until they 
cease to be individualistic in their ownership of stock in 
big marketing corporations. When they buy and sell stock 
in a marketing corporation as if it were an automobil 
corporation, increasing stock values as a vote of confidenc¢ 
in the directorate, or selling their stock as evidence of Jack 
of confidence, they will put it up to the management just 
as stockholders in industrial corporations do. Compulsory) 
support of an industrial corporation is unheard of. Its 
efhciency alone commands, or fails to command, support 





TTENTION of all interests in the country has b 
focused on surplus. Some speak of export surplus as 
if that were the whole issue. Some realize that there m 


be a surplus of products not exported. When is a surplus 
not a surplus? Most everybody is of the opinion th 
is the surplus of any product that sets the price. Th 


depends. 

If the product is not sufficient for export it is ther 
matter of proper distribution, or it may be so perishable 
that the public taste will take some other product before 
the markets absorb all of it. For instance, strawberries 
are purely a domestic product demanding quick consump- 
tion. * They come to northern markets from the south and 
it may be that before the northern berries are consumed 
some other early fruit from the south takes the market 

























SUCCESSFUL 


ern strawberries, not because of faulty distribution but be- 
cause of the fickle taste of a consuming public. 

Such products as may be held for considerable time m: Ly 
he in sufficient quantity to have an exportable surplus, or 
may have a res asonable domestic surplus easily taken off 
the market and spread over a longer period of sale. Cot- 

n, tobacco, grains or canned goods can be thus hek 1 until 

an export market absorbs them; and nuts, potatoes, eggs, 
utter, ete., can be held until the domestic market absorbs 
them, 

A surplus is created any time an individual produces 
more than his family can consume. But if somebody else 
wants his products the surplus does not worry him. It is 
his livelihood. But if too many families put their surplus 
on the market at one time, that surplus does beat down 
the price. So beginning with the family surplus, clear on 
to community or commodity surplus, or even national sur- 

lus, if it enters a sellers’ market, the price is beat down. 
If it enters a buyers’ market the surplus does not suffer 
In price. 

Sometimes the producer makes a “cleaning” on the mar- 
ket with his surplus. Sometimes he finds too many com- 
petitors with a surplus and takes defeat in the market. 
His labor has been wasted. He made no money. He may 
have lost money on the transaction. So the question is, 
how can the producer, whose sole reason for being a farmer 
is to produce surpluses, know when his surplus products 
are going to be destructive or losing surpluses, or when 
they will pay a profit? 

There is the same question facing every merchant. Will 
the buying public leave him with surpius stock on his 
shelves? Styles change before a certain color, or fabric, 
or cut is disposed of. The women will have no more of it. 
The manufacturer may have a product he can control. 
He may have a product that meets such a fickle market 
that he never can prevent a menace of surplus. He may 
be able to hold up the price, but if consumers do not want 
that product he has a surplus that has cost more than he 
can get for it. Farmers should realize that they are not 
the only ones who may have ‘an unprofitable surplus. 
Owners of apartment houses, hotels, ocean boats, and even 

f farm lands may at times find they have something that 

reates overhead expense without a recompensing income. 

Life is a battle for existence. We will never find produc- 
tion adjusted exactly to consumption at a fair profit. There 
will be price cutting, bootleggmg competitors who upset 

ny scheme intended to make living a pleasant pastime, 


, 





A JOKE ON THE WETS 


Y extensive propaganda under various disguises the 

wets flooded the country with figures to show how 
immoral the country has become under prohibition. The 
nly thing to improve the morals of the people, they say, 
nd save the young folks from destruction is to let down 
the bars and permit the use of light wines and beer. That 
s their remedy. 

In their enthusiasm for the moral welfare of the country 
th 1ey got a hearing before a senate committee at which they 

resented witnesses to prove their contention that the Vol- 
stead act is a failure, and because it cannot be enforced 
should be modified or repealed. It was all for the moral 
velfare of the people “don’t you know!” 

They must have convinced congress that conditions are 
very bad, for instead of letting down the bars they built 
the fences more secure and set out with greater determina- 
tion to put a stop to spi‘ting in the face of the goddess of 
liberty and trampling the flag in the gutter with foreign 
rum runners’ and bootleggers’ heels. 

It seemed unnecessary for anyone to convince congress 
ind the powers that be that the eighteenth amendment 
ind the Volstead act were being made a joke under the 
conditions of enforcement prevailing, but when the wets, 
it their own behest, stormed the country and congress 
vith proof that the law is a joke it aroused a determina- 
tion, not to admit wine and beer as the remedy, but to 
really enforce the law. Of course, everybody knows that 
the wets had no intention to better the morals of the 
people, or to bring about stricter enforcement of the law. 
hey were trying to sneak in the back door with an ente:- 
ing wedge. 

Until people regard the breakdown of law as a menace 
to their own personal interests there will be difficulty in 
enforcing the Volstead act. But suppose people laughed 
it the chicken thief law. Suppose city people encouraged 
chicken stealing by buying stolen chickens from known 
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thieves, just what would be your attitude toward the so- 
called good people of the cities, and what would be your 
attitude toward officers of the law who not only winked at 
chicken thieving but took chickens for their Sunday din- 
ners as bribes to keep them blind? Thus the breakdown 
of law may come home to each of us in a way that means 
much. 





ALMOST PERSUADED 
AFIER spending considerable time reading the testi- 


mony before the committee on agriculture of the 
house, noting how impatient members of the committee 
became when farmers and their spokesmen took the com- 
mittee’s time to state and restate, over and over, the sad 
plight of agriculture, and to tell of the need of relief, one 
can be almost persuaded that the committee is justified in 
becoming impatient. You who demanded thaj congress 
“do something” for the farmers should get the hearings 
and read them. Pick a stormy day when you have hours 
to spare. 

Buy a ticket, get on the merry-go-round and consider 
you are going somewhere. You hear the wheeze of the 
shrill organ. You get the thrill of motion. You see the 
blur of passing objects. When you get off you find you 
have gone nowhere. Had you bought a ticket to Washing- 
ton and sat in the committee room and heard the testi- 
mony of those who demand that congress “do something 
for the farmers,” you would have heard the monotonous 
reiteration of the same sad story, and the constant re- 
minder by members of the committee that they know that 
story forwards and backwards, and you would have heard 
them say, “Yes, yes, we know all that but what do you 
suggest we do about it?” And you would have heard the 
monotonous reply from nearly every witness, “Oh, I don’t 
know. I have no remedy to suggest. I only know that 
agriculture will go into peasantry if you don’t do some- 
thing.” 

The committee takes a recess. You go out where you 
came in. You have had a dizzy round of words that mean 
nothing, for not a single const ructive suggestion has been 
offered in a day’s testimony. You’ve had a merry-go-round 
of committee investigation. Was it worth the price of 
admission? One can hardly blame the committee for re- 
buking witnesses who go over the old ground again and 
again and end up with, “Oh, no, I have no plan!” 

Then one takes up a copy of the Congressional Record. 
You can wade thru volumes of print affd grow dizzy with 
a profusion of verbiage that has no bearing whatever upon 
constructive legislation. Members of congress read poems, 
all sorts of literature, josh back and forth with one an- 
other, all of which goes into the record and all which con- 
sumes time and money. The rules of courtesy forbid that 
they ‘call one another down for thus wasting the time of 
the house or the senate. 

All this by-play may only be running around in circles 
just to be waiting for committees to extract from the in- 
terested public its ideas about farm relief or what not. 

One is almost persuaded to believe that the public does 
not have very decided ideas of what it wants, and that 
congress can easily pass the buck by saying, “When you 
present a definite plan that you all get back of we will put 
it into law.” For congress knows, by experience in numer- 
ous committee hearings, that if an interest is divided in its 
views, little attention need be paid to the few who go to 
Washington to demand legislation. 


BOOTLEGGING 


‘THE cooperative movement is harassed by the members 
who bootleg some of their products when the coopera- 
tive price does not suit them. To all appearances they 
are good cooperators, but at heart they would rather not 
be bound by any pledges or obligations. They are “per- 
sonal liberty” folks. They harm cooperative marketing 
more than those who never join the association 

If cooperative marketing is a good thing, if it is to suc- 
ceed, it must have loyal support from its members. The 
associations will have enemies enough on the outside. It 
is hard, of course, to resist the temptation to sell for a 
higher price than can be obtained if sold thru the associ- 
ation, but cooperation is a means to an end, and that end 
may be a long way off for some associations. The imme- 





diate results of cooperative marketing may be discouraging 
owing to the opposition but if members look to the future 
they have every reason to remain loyal to the principle of 
cooperation, 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 
By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


throws much light on the present vitality of farmers’ 

cooperative associations. It looks pretty much as if 
the period of “children’s diseases” for this type of organi- 
zation is past. The department’s study shows clearly that 
failures among them are decreasing with the advent of 
efficient management and the thinning of their ranks. The 
present death rate for the nation is 9 out of every 100 
cooperatives set up. 

Failures in the state groups in each 100 are: North Cen- 
tral, 7; Middle Atlantic and Pacific, 11; South Atlantic, 
14; East and West South Central, 15 and 16, respectively; 
New England, 18; and the Mountain States, 23. The low- 
est rate of failure was found in states having the largest 
number of associations, and where agricultural colleges 
have improved the technique of cooperative marketing. 
The failure rates for some of the states —_— associations 
are flourishing are: Minnesota, 8; Iowa, 6; Wisconsin, 7; 
Michigan, 9; Nebraska, 8; and Illinois, 6. 


yp steenh study by the department of agriculture 


State and Local Taxes Increase 

IRECT and indirect taxes paid by farmers and owners 

of farm property in 1913 aggregated approximately 
$624,000,000, or about 9 percent of the gross agricultural 
income. In 1922 this had risen to approximately $1,436,- 
000,000, or about 13 percent of the gross agricultural in- 
come. Thus, state and local taxes on farms and farm 
property increased about 133 percent in nine years. 

Direct taxes on farm property, amounting to about 

$265,000,000 in the period between 1909 and 1914, mounted 
to $891,000,000 in 1924 and 1925. The greatest increase 
took place in 1920 and 1921, the very years of greatest 
agricultural distress and depression, when total taxes on 
farm property increased from $596,000,000 to $848 000,000, 
or about 42 percent. 


Greatest Financial Transaction 

HE United States will collect from war debtor nations 

$22,059 274,358.10 in principal and interest during the 
next 61 years, it develops with the recent agreement. on 
France’s share. The payments increase annually thru 1984, 
that year totalling $416,266,155 and dropping sharply for 
the next and last three years. This sum is greater than 
the national debt of this country and will be paid by Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Esthonia, Fin- 
land, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania and Rumania. 


Music Monopoly Affects All 


ONGRESSMAN CLARENCE MacGREGOR states 

that “ninety percent of the popular music of the 
United States is controlled by an organization known as 
the American Society of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers, located in New York. The society is organized for 
the purpose of exacting tribute from every motion picture 
theater, radio broadcasting station, hotel dance hall, eaba- 
ret, and every other public place of amusement or enter- 
tainment in the United States. Before any of the music 
owned or controlled by the society can be played in any 
place where an admission fee is charged, or where the 
music can be construed to be used for profit, a license must 
be procured from the society. 

The country is divided into zones, the congressman 
states, and each zone is in charge of an agent who with 
spies, watches all perform: inces, and if anyone uses one of 
their pieces of music a minimum charge of $250 is exacted, 


and if not paid, the house gets no more music. For this 
reason broadcasting stations and orchestras have bee: 
using the old music of the classics. For this reason certai 
popular music is overworked by orchestras and stations 
that have paid the tax demanded by this society. Con 
gressman MacGregor insists that copyright laws wer: 
never intended to protect a monopoly like this. 


Would Restore Consent Decree 


OLLOWING the recent protest of farm organizations, 

the department of justice is seeking restoration of the 
1920 Consent Decree which directed that the packers 
divest themselves of related lines of business, The decre« 
has been suspended since May 1, 1925. 

Attorney General Sargent has ordered that the case be 
carried to the Supreme Court of the United States if neces- 
sary to break the alleged monopoly. The petition of the 
farm organizations was argued before the District of Col- 
umbia supreme court and demanded particularly that the 
packers be forbidden to hold interests in stockyard com- 
panies and their purchasing agencies. 


Foot and Mouth Disease in Mexico 


HE department of agriculture has issued orders against 
admission of cattle, sheep, goats and swine and animal 
products from southern Mexico, where the disease has be- 
come prevalent, no doubt by infection from Central Amer- 
ica. At present the United States is again free of the 
disease and every precaution will be taken to keep it so. 


National Grange For Law 


A! the hearing before a senate committee on the — 
tion of prohibition, the national grange presented ; 
statement of its fifty year stand for prohibition and 
present stand in regard to the eighteenth amendment. 

“The purpose of this statement on behalf of the national 
grange of the Patrons of Husbandry is to emphasize to 
the congress and the public that this organization stands 
squarely in favor of putting the full power of the federal 
and all state governments into the job of enforcing the 
existing prohibition law, and of strengthening these laws 
without loosening one iota of their intent in making it 
impossible to legally manufacture, transport, offer for sale, 
or sell aléoholic liquor of any and every kind. We wish to 
strengthen this purpose by showing that the best elements 
of the farm population of the United States have held the 
view of the necessity of prohibiting the traffic in alcoholic 
liquor for more than fifty years. We believe it adds more 
emphasis for us to show, as we can, that this is a funda- 
mental principle in the organization of the national grange, 
and that based on this fundamental the grange has grown 
and increased its membership for more than half a century, 
and has grown in the vigor of its belief in and its endorse- 
ment of the principle of sobriety, temperance and prohibi- 
tion.” The grange gave a long testimony to substantiate 
this elaim. 


HE department of commerce reports the 1925 imports 

into the United States as worth $4,228,000,000, while 
the exports were valued at $4,909,000,000. The exports 
were 7 percent over 1924 and the imports 17 percent over. 
The six leading imports in value were crude rubber, raw 
silk, coffee, cane sugar, wool and tobacco. The six leading 
exports were raw cotton, automobiles, gasoline, tobacco, 
wheat and copper. 
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A Simple Water System for Farm Homes 
One of the Ways to Save Health and Strength 


By IVAN D. WOOD 


EVENTY-FIVE tons of water 
s a lot of water to carry in a 
vail. Did anyone ever carry 
much water in an ordinary 
anized water bucket? Yes, it is 
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This article is one of a series by 


Mr 


Wood 


In 


later articles he will describe a number of water 


systems which are more complete. 


ne every year by hundreds of farm families and not only 


The 


is it carried over distances of 100 feet or more from well to 
house but it is often pumped from wells 100 feet or more in 
depth. In one cornbelt state there are 127,000 farms. 


same state has more than 102,000 farm-owned automobiles, 


<itchen. 


t only 12,482 of its farm homes have water piped to the 


Many examples might be given of the amount of labor 
done in carrying water from wells for household use. I know 
one place where the well is located 300 feet from the house. 
Every year from 60 to 70 tons of water is carried 300 feet 

a hill 20 feet high. The water actually used for cooking 


d drinking purposes is not 
great compared to that used 
r washing and cleaning pur- 
poses. When it is not possible 
to have a complete system, if 
iy be advisable to build a 
stern near the house and use 
rain water for washing and 
eaning. 

‘igure 1 shows a very simple 
water supply system consisting 
of a kitchen spout pump placed 
near the kitchen sink. This 
pump may be set upon a shelf 

held to the rim of the sink 

th a patented clamp. The 

ie-inch pipe from the pump 
leads either directly to a well 
or to a cistern. 

In many locations the water 
in the wells is not more than 
20 feet below the surface. 
Where this is the case, pump- 
ing directly from a well to the 

ik is possible with a pitcher 
pout pump. Where wells are 

eper than this, it will be 
cessary to use a cistern as 
wn in Fig. 1. The cistern 

iv be filled with rain water from the 
roof or by a pipe from the pump at the 

eep well. 

\ few details regarding the con- 
struction will not come amiss since 2 
light mistake may cause the failure 

the whole venture. It is always a 
good plan to run pipes as directly as 
possible and, when screwing them to- 
gether, to use pipe compound or white 

ad on the joints to make them 
water and air-tight and make it pos- 
sible to unscrew them at some future 
time. 

[t should be noted that the one-inch 
pipe from the pitcher spout pump goes 
into the basement and then out thru 
the foundation to the well or cistern. 
(his pipe must be laid below frost, 
vhich will be from four feet to four 
eet six inches in Nebraska and Iowa. 
t enters the cistern at any convenient 
lace and is turned down into the 
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Pigure 3. 





-Editor 


to raise the handle of the pump 
high up as it will go. This 
trips the valves allowing all water in 
the pipes to drain back into the 
cistern It will be of 


as 


action 


necessary, 


course, to prime the pump before it will start again 
One point which is often misunderstood regarding the 
use of this simple system is that the well or cistern frem 


which water is pumped does not need to be 


close to the 


basement wall. One could easily pump from a cistern placed 
down by the barn well, 200 feet away from the house. The 
important thing is to see that the low water mark in the 
cistern is not more than twenty feet lower than the elevation 
of the pump. 

As shown in Fig. 1, the cistern need not be large when used 


for fresh water. 


A hs 


andy arrangement which can often be 


employed is to pump all the water used about the barn and 
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yards into this small cistern and allow 
it to overflow into the stock tanks. In 
this way, fresh, cool water is available 
at the house. In order to have a plenti- 
ful supply it is advisable to build a 
large cistern when using rain water. 
The rule sometimes given is to allow 
20 barrels’ capacity for each member 
of the household, which would mean 
100 barrels for a family of five. A 
cylindrical cistern with a depth of nine 
feet and a diameter of eight feet would 
hold this amount. 

Now as to the methods of making a 
satisfactory cistern. One of the cheap- 
est and yet often satisfactory types 
is that of cement plastered on earth 
construction. We have read many 
times that plastering on earth is an 
unreliable way to make the walls of 
cisterns and pit silos, yet there are 
hundreds of such structures in satis- 
factory use. I have recently seen 
some which are in excellent condition 
after eighteen years of service. It 
stands to reason that this type of wall 
could only be used in well-compacted 
clay which are well 
drained and in choosing a loca- 
tion one should stay as far as 
possible from tree roots which 
are liable to push the walls in- 
ward and later cause failure of 
| the whole job. 

Fig. 2 shows a common way 
to make a plastered cistern. 
| The first step consists of dig- 
ging a circular trench three 
feet deep and of the dimensions 
shown. This trench is filled 
with concrete to form the neck. 

When this concrete has hard- 

ened, the dirt is dug out of the 


soils 


interior with a post hole 
digger. As soon as the digging 
has progressed a short way 


below the bottom of the neck 
the size is increased as shown, 
forming a jug-shaped cistern. 





iter but is not carried closer than six inches of the bottom. 
(he reason for this is that in every cistern a certain amount 


fine sediment collects. 


When a supply pipe enters too 


ear the bottom, this sediment is continually being pumped 


») with the water. 


lhe winter of 1925-26 was not severe enough to give much 
trouble from frozen pipes but we generally have from ten to 
iteen days during the season when pipes will freeze, even 


n the kitchen. When using this system it is only necessary 





Before any plastering is at- 
tempted, the walls must be 
well dampened. The whole 


inner surace should be well sprinkled several times, after 
which two or three coats of cement plaster are applied. This 
plaster is made of one part Portland cement and two parts 
The last coat is sometimes made a little richer than 


sand. 


the others and is troweled smooth. Before it is entirely set, 
one or more coats of a wash made of pure cement and water 
mixed to a creamy consistency are applied with a white 
wash brush, after which the cement floor is run in and also 


given several coats of the wash. 


(Continued on page 42 
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‘How We Save Man-Handling Our Hay 


A Simple Method for Harvesting An Important Crop 


By I. J. MATHEWS 


Y first experience making hay was in the stump land 
in Northern Michigan where I raked the hay after 
my father had cut it with a scythe. Later we got 

an old-fashioned, wobble-geared mowing machine, with a 
four-foot cut. If we ran amuck of a stump, we could lift 
the off wheel over it and go on. Those were the days of 
riddled vocabularies and yet, there was one wonderful thing 
about those days—we really 
did have clover in abundance. 


ble animal food and if one waits until the seeds in | 
to two-thirds of the heads are ripe, the crude protein | 
been reduced to 6.23 percent and the fat to 3.38 perc« 
With most hay we must be guided by the time when 
contains the large amount of crude protein because that 
the limiting factor in most livestock rations. Medium 1 
clover hay, if cut when the heads are forming contains 4 
percent crude fat, 23.31 px 
cent crude protein and 46.22 








Sut haymaking in those 
days and now are entirely 
different operations. And al- 
tho at first haymaking seems 
a very mundane subject upon 
which one might suppose that 
the last word has been said, 
in reality it has not. There 
are many points that will 
bear considerable study even 
now. 

What we wrestle around 
over a hayfield for is to se- 
cure the largest number of digestible nutrients from an 
acre and from this angle, much remains to be learned. 

In round numbers, a little more than a fifth of the total 
crop acreage of the United States is in hay and forage, 
and the acreage shows a tendency to advance. In 1899, 
21.8 percent of the reported crop acreage was in hay and 
forage; in 1909, the figure had increased 1.5 percent, reach- 
ing 23.3 percent of all reported crop acreage and in 1919, 
it was up to 23.4 percent. 

The percentage of all crop acreage devoted to hay and 
forages is bound to increase even more. Several points bear 
out this tendency. Only recently have we learned that 
hogs can make extensive use of forages and we are Jearn- 
ing to use pasture mixtures that greatly lengthen the pas- 
ture season. This in itself will increase the acreage of hay 
but added to this is the realization that the cheapest har- 
vester is one that perambulates on four legs under its own 
motor. Moreover, the feed units that cattle glean from 
pasture cost but one-sixth as much as the feed units in 
man-harvested hays, fodders and grains. 

If I interpret 
the signs correct- 





percent carbohydrate 
Should the haymaker wait 
until it is in full bloom, he 
stands to lose very much of 
its feeding value because 
that time the crude fat is r 
duced to 3.16 percent, the 
crude protein to 14.66 per 
cent while the carbohydrates 
are up slightly to 47.05 pe 
cent. The farmer who ex- 
pects to feed his own hay t 
his own livestock will notice 
that between heads forming and full bloom, almost ten 
percent of the crude protein has been lost. Earlier cutting 
is generally desirable because it makes the seed crop come 
on more quickly. 

With alfalfa, the largest number of pounds of digestible 
protein per acre is secured by cutting when the plants are 
in one-tenth bloom but since one wishes to handle alfalfa 
so the stand will persist year after year, it is better to cut 
it in full bloom altho between these two stages it has lost 
four percent of its protein. 

The actual amount of labor required for haying depends 
entirely upon the size of tools used and the method of 
storage. One is amazed when he counts the number oi 
times hay is man-handled on many farms. Let us assume 
that the hay is cocked up, then pitched from the cocks to 
the wagon by hand, pitched by hand into the mow, later 
to be thrown down into the feeding alley, then to be forked 
into the mangers. Still later the manure will be thrown 
out on a pile, then this will be forked into the wagon and 
in a great many cases, forked from the wagon out onto th 
soil. Unless we 
have counted 





ly, we are now 
entering an era 
in American ag- 
riculture where 
soil fertility is 
recognized as an 
asset — certainly 
to be reckoned as 
a factor in pro- 
duction costs. 
While this has 
no direct bearing 
upon prices, 
economists say 





wrong, this 
: means that hay 
put up in this 
method is man- 
handled eight 
times before it 
finally gets back 
to the field where 
it was grown. A 
hay loader, hay 
car and slings, 
and a manure 
spreader reduce 
the number of 





that average 

prices show an 

unerring tendency to hover around actual average produc- 
tion costs 

And so, since the national hay and forage field is from a 
fourth to a fifth of the total acreage in crops, it naturally 
follows that haymaking is a very engaging part. of farm work. 

The proper time to make hay is important because in 
the cured hay, the feeder wants palatability and digesti- 
bility. The aroma is intimately associated with palatabil- 
ity, hence the mechanics of putting up hay to preserve its 
volatile oils are important. 

When to cut the hay plants is a question best answered 
by the plants themselves. Fortunately, the agricultural 
chemists have analyzed the various hay plants in the dif- 
ferent stages of their growth and these analyses give us the 
clew to cutting. For instance, timothy should be cut when 
in full bloom for then it contains 5 percent crude fat, 
7.33 percent crude protein and 48.75 percent carbohy- 
drates. At no other stage does it contain so much digesti- 





man-handlings 
to five but even 
that is too much in these days of efficiency. 

The size of mowing machine makes much difference. 
There is little difference in cost between a five-foot and a 
six-foot cut, yet the six-foot cut increases the efficiency of 
man and horses by about 15 percent per day. .In other 
words, the six-foot cut enables the same power to mow 
about an acre and a half more per day. Similarly, a ten- 
foot tedder will kick four acres more in a day than an 
eight-foot tedder and a twelve-foot rake will gather the hay 
from two and a half more acres in a day than a ten-foot rake. 

There is such a tremendous advantage in slings and forks 
at. so low a cost, that very few farmers can afford to go on 
man-handling their hay into the mow. 

We grow considerable alfalfa hay and, even in this Joca- 
tion, northern Indiana, we believe that it is much more 
profitable to stack our alfalfa hay in the field where it was 
grown. There will be a little loss, to be sure, but at the 
same time there will be a compen- (Continued on page 58 


























Will Your Community Have a Fair? 
It?s Time to Make Your Plans 





By CLIFFORD FARMER 


VERY community should have its fair. Such is my 

conclusion after visiting a dozen community fairs last 

summer. They stimulate local interest, encourage bet- 
ter farming methods and bring the town and country closer 
together. Local breeders of good stock or poultry or growers 
of exceptionally good crops may be induced to make their 
first exhibit and, finding the merit of what they are pro- 
ducing, become state fair exhibitors. By direct compari- 
son the farmers learn whether or not their breeding pro- 
gram is producing the right type. The fair is a good means 
of advertising, both for the farmer and for the merchant 
in the town where the fair is held. It brings out the best 
in the community. 

But the fair must be clean. The objectionable features 
of the carnival type of faking fairs has prejudiced many 
communities against a fair of any kind. There must be no 
fakes, no tricks, it must not be for profit. It must needs be 
a cooperative affair in which the farmers themselves co- 
operate and as a group cooperate with the townspeople. 

One of the most successful community fairs I know of is 
the Neosho Harvest Show, held each autumn at Neosho, 
Missouri. It was started sixteen years ago and was the 
first of the some dozen harvest shows now held in Missouri 
each year. It is a fair for the farm family. No admission 
charge is made. The premium money is raised by the 
merchants who 
realize that to 


suggest. Then they hire a capable manager to put in his 
time making arrangements for the fair, preparing premium 
lists, working up interest to get out exhibits and advertis- 
ing to get attendance. The Ad Club agrees to raise a cer- 
tain amount for the premiums and this is distributed 
among the various departments, livestock, poultry, soil 
products, home economics, club exhibits, ete 

For entertainment the harvest show hires a group of 
musical entertainers consisting of orchestra, singers and 
comedians. They perform on a stage that is built on a big 
truck which is moved over the fair grounds frequently, 
Each afternoon special features are held for entertamment. 
Baseball games, deciding the county championship, were 
held during one fair. Races for, fat men, egg races, etc., 
provide fun for everyone except the contestants. One day 
is called “school day” and each school in the county is 
represented by a float in a parade, the winning float to re- 
ceive a substantial cash premium toward its library fund. 
But last year the best drawing card proved to be the his- 
torical pageant given one afternoon of the fair. 

This pageant was presented by the community club and 
nearly 500 people took part in it. It was staged in a natu- 
ral bowl near the town and the crowd of several thousand 
seated on the hillside had a good view of the outdoor stage. 
The pageant was written by Mrs, A. C. McGintry, a local 

woman, and a 
like one could 





improve farm- 
ing conditions 
will improve 
their busi- 
nesses, depend- 
ent as they are 
upon the pros- 
perity of the 
farmer. It is a 
matter of co- 
operation be- 
tween the town 
and the coun- 
try. 

And the fair 
is clean. There 
are no immoral 
shows, no nov- 
elty stands, no 
fakersorfreaks. 
Concession 
space is sold for 
all kinds of ma- 
chinery exhib- 
its, household 
equipment, 
1utomobiles, 
etc. But the 
traveling show 
and the “hard- 
boiled” skinner 
are not welcome. Even lunch stands with their famous “hot- 
logs” are absent. In their place the local theater, the restau- 
rants and the merchants put their best foot in front and 
take care of the crowd. The eating houses have an agree- 
ment to make no increase in prices. Instead they use fair 
veek as a means of advertising. This plan gets the support 
‘f the business men of the town who naturally do not like 
for fly-by-night outsiders to come in and get the commu- 
nity’s money. They give to the premium fund much more 
willingly. The machinery exhibitors will pay more for their 
‘oncessions because they know there will be no loud- 
mouthed fakers attracting attention away from their 
worthwhile exhibits. Then, the best citizens cooperate 
more willingly with the fair when they know it is to be 
clean, that the town will be just as safe a place to live in 
during fair week as any other. 

This fair is managed by the Neosho Ad Club, the cham- 
ber of commerce of the town. Prominent farmers of the 
community belong to the organization. They meet with 
the farmers and plan the fair along the lines the farmers 





Local fairs are the ideal training ground for young showmen 


be prepared to 
meet local con- 
ditions in any 
community. 
She selected the 
six most impor- 
tant epochs in 
the commu- 
nity’s history 
and made of 
each an act in 
the pageant. 
The first act 
was the arrival 
of the first. pio- 
neer family, the 
second the pass- 
ing of the Indi- 
an, scene three 
a pioneer mer- 
rymaking, a 
husking bee, 
where the first 
wedding of the 
community 
took place, and 
soon. The mas- 
ter of the pag- 
eant announced 
the different 
scenes, stating 
the local history to be portrayed. Names of the first pioneer 
family, names of the first couple to marry, along with the 
dates of the different events gave the historical back- 
ground. Each group dressed according to the period repre- 
sented. Horses and wagons were used and logs were on the 
ground for the first log cabin which was built during the 
performance. During the building an Indian raid was 
staged, as much like an early event in Neosho community 
history as possible. 

Such a pageant must, of course, be worked out to meet 
local conditions but with enough energy back of it may be 
made a success anywhere. 

In preparing the premium list as far as possible the state 
fair lists should be used. If it is a dairy community more 
money should be offered there for that is where the inter- 
est will be centered. Special attention should be paid to 
encouraging exhibits of legume crops and anything else 
needed in the community to better farming conditions. If 
the section is not suited to the growing of wheat, no pre- 


) 


miums should be offered for wheat (Continued on page 42 
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Views of Distant Countries 
Two Days Among the Ruins of Baalbek 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 


June, 192 











two trips around the world. 





Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic twenty times and made 
He has rambled thru more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience. 











COUPLE of months ago 
A in our Birdseye Views we 
were in the city of Bey- 
rout, Syria. the largest city in 
the country that was called 
Phoenicia” in bible times. It 
is only about five hours by 
train from Beyrout to the 
ruins of old Baalbek, but it is 
one of the most interesting five 
hours this writer spent in the 
“Near East.’’ Starting out from Beyrout in the early morning 
the little dinky train is soon climbing the mountains of Lebanon. 
The ties of this railroad are iron. The track is about as wide as 
a narrow gauge in this country. There is no bell on the engine 
but there is a bell on every station house. The station master 
gives the signal by tapping the bell a minute or two before the 
train is to start. 

The conductor carries a whistle which is a little like a small 
horn. When all is ready he blows this whistle, the engineer 
answers with something like a whistle on a peanut roaster and 
the train starts. Going up the mountains the track has a third 
rail in the center which is cogged. The engine has a large cogged 
wheel that fits into this cogged track and can go up a steep 
grade. The train often runs so slowly that people can get off 
and walk if they like. 

Occasionally when the 










hundred feet long and about 
two hundred feet wide. 

The roof of this mighty 
temple’was supported by fifty- 
four gigantic Corinthian col!- 
umns which with their bases 
were eighty feet high. Six of 
these columns are standing to- 
day and when you stand gaz- 
ing at them you almost feel that you are dreaming. Think 
mighty columns twenty-two feet in circumference as tall 
an eight-story building, standing on end! 

Each of these columns was made in three sections but the 
look like one solid block. A portion of this wonderful temple 
still sts anding. I climbed up a gigantic stone stairway, part 
which is in place, to what was known as the forecourt. T] 
forecourt was nearly two hundred feet wide with a mosaic flo 

The carving alone on the cornice and other parts of the temp! 
must have taken hundreds of skilled men for years. Gre 
bunches of grapes which were cut into the stone are as perfe 
in size and shape today as tho they were fashioned by nature. 
Great blocks of stone with beautifully carved figures are lying 
about, perhaps as they fell from the cornice nearly eighty feet 
below when the temple was destroyed. 

In the walls of this temple are, so far as known today, the 

largest stones ever quar- 
ried. On two different 
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train stops at a station 
you will hear the chug, 
chug of the engine as it 
passes your car. When 
the train starts again 
you are riding back- 
wards, for the track zig- 
zags up the mountain 
like a rail fence. These 
mountains are terraced 
nearly to the tops in 
places and _ vineyards 
and orchards as well as 
gardens with vegetables 
and flowers are beautiful 
to behold. 

Looking toward the 





occasions I went to get 
a closeup view of three 
of these marvelous stones 
that are yet in the old 
wall. They are up some 
twenty feet from the 
ground. Each of these 
monoliths is more than 
sixty feet long, thirteen 
feet wide and _ twelve 
feet thick. How they 
were every brought from 
the quarry about a mile 
away and lifted into the 
wall no human _ being 
knows. 

Three different times 











west from these Lebanon 
heights the waters of the 
great Mediterranean sea 
sparkle in the sunlight. 
The city of Beyrout 
makes a wonderful picture when viewed from the mountains. 
It was down these mountain sides that the Cedars of Lebanon 
were skidded to the sea, made into rafts and floated to Joppa, 
then taken overland to Jerusalem for Solomon’s temple. 

Passing over the mountain range the train comes into an up- 
land valley nearly one hundred miles long and from four to a 
dozen miles wide. This is a rich valley and in spite of the fact 
that the ordinary methods of farming are the same as used in 
the days of Abraham, the valley is dotted with fields of wheat 
and barley and other grain. Altho early in May, the wheat was 
headed and harvest time almost at hand. 

All over this valley were shepherds with their sheep and black 
goats. Such a — as a fence is unheard of yet these shepherds 
led their flocks beside a wheat field and not a sheep or goat paid 
any attention to the green fields of grain. They would browse 
away where it did not look as if they would get a thing to eat, 
without looking at the rich pasture but a few rods away. 

In Syria and Arabia it is said that they have a sort of an un- 
written law allowing a shephe rd to lead his flock on any ground 
where nothing is planted. These shepherds have their sheep 
so well trained that they seem to understand that they are not 
to touch a bite of growing grain. Owners of fields are not only 
willing but anxious to have great flocks of sheep on their ground 
for the soil is not a little enriched in this way. 

At the head of this fertile Lebanon valley at what used to be 
a great world cross-road are the wonderful ruins of Baalbek 
which was the Baal of the bible. Many travelers pronounce 
these the world’s most stupendous ruins. I have seen great 
ruins in Mexico and South America, Japan, China, India, Cey- 
lon, Greece, Italy, Egypt and other countries but am ready to 
lift my hat to old Baalbek. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all are the temple ruins. 
These cover ten acres of ground. This whole ten acre field is on 
an elevation fifty feet high. People say the hill was built by 
human beings and this is undoubtedly true. The main building 
on this was the Temple of the Sun. It was more than three 


The largest stone ever quarried; 70 feet long, 14 feet wide and 12 feet thick 


I went out to the quarry 
to see the largest stone 
that was ever cut from 
bedrock. It is almost 
seventy feet long. four- 
teen feet wide and twelve feet thick. They say it weighs more 
than a thousand tons and if broken in pieces would take a train 
of thirty-five flat cars to haul it away. It would take the com- 
bined strength of forty thousand men to move it one-half inch 
per hour, so experts tell us. 

A strange thing about this temple of Baal was the fact that 
in it were two hundred great granite columns three feet in 
diameter and twenty-seven feet long that were brought from 
far up the river Nile in Egypt. Outside of these Egyptian quar- 
ries no granite ike this in these columns has been found, so they 
say. How these great columns were conveyed from Egypt to 
Baalbek is a puzzling problem. 

spent some time rambling thru the great underground 
caverns beneath the ruins of this temple: To see some of these 
dark dungeons makes one shudder. One of these great under- 
ground halls that I went thru is four hundred feet long and 
sixteen feet high. Some of these rooms were used as stables but 
very many seem to have been used by the poor people who 
came from afar to worship. 

In these ruins has been found what is said to be the finest 
statue of the sun-god ever discovered. It was made of gold and 
is a life-size young man clad in armor and standing between two 
golden bulls. In his right hand was a whip and in his left hand 
some ears of corn and a thunderbolt. I spent hours rambling 
thru these temple ruins and the longer one stays the more 
amazed he becomes. 

Fortunately I fell in company with a bright young man who 
was born at Baalbek. His name was Michael Harris and he is 
a real Moses among his people. While most of the people are 
ignorant and backward and their methods of living and their 
ways of doing things are the most primitive, yet this young 
Harris is as quick and bright as any American. He is not only a 
real genius but determined to make the most of his life. 

When but a boy, young Harris heard of the American 
Protestant College at Beyrout and was so determined to get an 
education that nothing could stop him. (Continued on page 51 
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A GOOD, CHEAP FLY SPRAY 


Will you please prescribe, as I believe 
you have once before, a spray mixture for 
flies on stock?—G. R. T., Ind. 

The spray mixture you refer to is prob- 
ably the one made up as follows: 

4% quarts coal tar dip 
444 quarts fish oil 

3 quarts kerosene 

3 quarts whale oil 

1% quarts oil of tar 

Dissolve three pounds of laundry soap 
in hot water, add the ingredients of the 
spray, then add enough water to bring up 
to thirty gallons. Use lukewarm soft 
water, preferably rain water. Churn 
thoroly. The spray is intended for appli- 
cation twice daily, once in the morning 
after milking, and in the afternoon while 
the cows are in the barn for silage or other 
green feed. 


DESTROYING ANTS 


Would you please let me know how to 
get rid of ants and bugs on fruit trees?— 
H. L., Mich. 

You must first locate the nest. Treat 
this with carbon bisulphide. Punch holes 
into the nest about five or six inches apart 
and the same in depth. Into each hole 
place about a tablespoonful of carbon 
bisulphide. Immediately clog up the holes 
with earth. Sprinkle water over the entire 
surface, and place a wet gunny sack over 
entire hill. This will allow the gas to 
permeate the nest more effectively. 
tepeat in ten days. 


LIABILITY ON NOTE 


In case A owes B two hundred dollars 
on a note, and A can’t pay it off now, and 
A’s wife has an eighth interest in an 
estate, could B come in when this estate 
is sold and divided and take the amount 
of this note out of A’s wife’s share? Of 
course A’s wife signed this note also?— 
P. L. A., Mo. 

Since Mrs. A signed the note with her 
husband, she is personally liable on it to 
B, the holder of the note, just as much so 
as her husband. Therefore, should judg- 
ment be obtained against her, that judg- 
ment could be enforced against her share 
of the estate referred to. 


INSECTS ON FERNS 

I wish you could give me some informa- 
tion on ferns. I have a beautiful fern 
and there is some kind of little white in- 
sect mostly on the leaves. Can you tell 
me what to do for this?—Mrs. P. V., Wis. 

You should be able to control the in- 
sects quite well by spraying with a fine, 
mistlike spray using one and one-half to 
two teaspoonfuls of forty percent nicotine 
sulfate to the gallon of water in which you 
have dissolved a cubic inch of hard laun- 

ry soap. 


CONTROL OF WILT OF CUCURBITS 


I would like to have your opinion as to 
what kills my watermelon plants. One 
day they appear a healthy plant, the next 
day the tops are wilted and the roots are 
lead. Two years ago I had a crop on the 

ime ground and the crop was destroyed 

n the same manner. Any information you 

in give me will be ssaventel— 
A. M., Tl 

Evidently your watermelons are affected 
by what is known as ‘“‘wilt,’’ which also 
ittacks cucumbers very extensively. This 
disease is caused by bacteria which~-get 
nto the sap tubes of the leaf and clog 
nd destroy them, causing the plant to 
wilt. The chief means by which the 
bacteria are carried is the striped cucum- 
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ber beetle. Control of the beetle is the 
first measure to employ. Also gather and 
destroy all wilted leaves and plants. To 
control the striped cucumber beetle you 
could place cheap boxes covered with thin 
muslin or screens of mosquito netting over 
the young plants. Mix arsenate of lead 
with four parts of hydrated lime or land 
plaster or finely ground gypsum and scat- 
ter over the plants every two or three 
days when they are wet. Even air- 
slaked lime alone helps. Some people mix 
the lead arsenate with four or five parts of 
flour and dust it on. Tobacco powder 
applied very liberally is also quite effec- 
tive. The remedy should be applied when 
the dew is on and be sure to see that it 
strikes the underside of the leaves as well 
as the upper. A small duster is quite 
handy for the purpose. 


AGE FOR VEALING 

At what age can a calf be sold for veal? 
—E. E. T., Ill. 

The most reliable authority indicates 
that the age of a calf should not be taken 
into consideration in determining its 
availability for veal since it is nearly im- 
possible to determine the age of a calf up 
to the time it is about two months bs 
Instead of attempting to determine the 
age of the calf, it is suggested that the fol- 
lowing indications should be a guide to 
determine whether or not the meat of the 
carcass of the veal calf should be used for 
human consumption. A calf carcass 
should be considered too immature to 
produce wholesome meat— 

1. If the meat has the appearance of 
being water-soaked, loose, flabby, tears 
easily and can be perforated with the 
fingers. 

2. If the color of the meat is a grayish 
red. 

3. If good muscular development as a 
whole is lacking, especially noticeable on 
the upper shank of the leg. 

4. if tissue which covers the kidneys is 
edematous, dirty yellow or grayish red, 
tough and intermixed with particles of fat. 

A calf should not be slaughtered until 
it shows sufficient physical development 
to eliminate all possible danger of the 
carcass showing any of the above men- 
tioned post-mortem conditions. 





ORIGIN OF SPY AND JONATHAN 


I want to know if the Spy apple and 
Jonathans are the same apple. Some 
say they are and others say they are 
two different apples—R. D., Iowa. 

These two varieties are absolutely dif- 
ferent fruits. They are different both in 
tree and fruit. The Northern Spy origi- 
nated in a seedling orchard at East 
Bloomfield, New York. This orchard 
was planted with seedling trees, grown 
from seeds brought from Salisbury, Con- 
necticut, about the year 1800. Plants 
from the original tree were taken up 
and planted by Roswell Humphrey, and 
by him the first fruit of the Northern 
Spv was raised, as the original tree died 
before bearing. 

The Jonathan is a fruit of the Esopus 
Spitzenburg class which originated on 
the farm of Mr. Phillip Rick of Ulster 
county, New York. 

The Northern Spy happens to be one 
of these varieties which takes a long 
time to come into bearing. I do not be- 
lieve that you would find it advisable to 




















plant it, at least commercially, in your 
locality. Jonathan is somewhat superior 
both in earliness of bearing and in adapt- 
ability to your climatic conditions, if the 
reports of those who have tried the tree 
are any criterion. 


REGRAVELING ROAD 

The supervisors of this county are pre- 
paring to regravel fourteen miles of county 
road. In the past this road has been 
graveled and is shown on the county 
road map as a graveled road. In this same 
territory are nine miles of county road 
that has never been graveled with the 
exception of possibly 1,000 yards on one 
mile. I am informed that petitions are 
signed to have both of these roads grav- 
eled. The point I want to know is, can the 
supervisor discriminate against one terri- 
tory and regravel one road before another 
of equal importance has ever been grav- 
eled?—L. R. W., Iowa. 

The fact that one road has not been 
graveled will not prevent the county board 
from regraveling another road. The 
board is entitled to exercise reasonable 
discretion in matters of this kind, aceord- 
ing to the amount of travel on the two 
roads, the amount of funds available for 
the work, etc. 


CONTROLLING THE SQUASH BUG 


Every season we have a lot of trouble 
with squash bugs. They infest our vine 
crop. I presume this is what they are 
called tho some call them stink bugs. 
What is the best remedial measure?— 
F. F. F., Nebr. 

The squash bug ts best controlled by 
clean culture. Plow the land as soon as the 
crop is harvested and hand-pick the bugs 
as soon as they appear. Collect any eggs 
which are deposited in the brown masses 
on the underside of leaves. The immature 
forms of these squash bugs can be con- 
trolled quite well by means of a contact 
spray, using three-fourths of a pint of 40 
percent nicotine sulphate and four pounds 
of ordinary laundry soap in fifty gallons of 
water. 


STRENGTH OF ROPE 

Will you please inform us about the rule 
for estimating the breaking strength for 
manila rope; also sisal?—C. L. B., Wis. 

The breaking strength in pounds for a 
new manila rope may be determined 
approximately by squaring the diameter 
of the rope in inches and multiplying the 
results by 7,200. If you are figuring on a 
14-inch rope you would multiply together 
as follows: '%x}4x7,200 pounds, or 1,800 
pounds. A factor of safety of 7 is usually 
allowed and therefore the safe load would 
be 1,800 divided by 7, or approximately 
257 pounds. A rope made from sisal hemp 
weighs about the same per foot as manila 
rope, but it is only about three-fourths as 
strong. 


CONTROL OF LARKSPUR 


What is the best means of controlling 
the larkspur that is poisonous to live- 
stock?—A. F. L., Nebr. 

Where land is very rankly infested it 
should be put under thoro cultivation and 
then heavily reseeded to rid it of the lark- 
spur. Small patches can be cleaned out by 
grubbing out or even pulling the tubers, 
roots, ete., by hand when the ground is 
soft. This is rather expensive, but the loss 
of even one high priced animal will pay 
the wages of some one to grub this pest 
out of the field for a considerable length of 
time. 
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A HAY BARN EXTENSION 


THE average stack out of doors is ex- 

pensive and wasteful. There is always 
considerable lossof alfalfa hay from bleach- 
ing and weathering. 

To avoid this loss, Hugh Tweedy, of 
Lee county, Iowa, built a hay barn exten- 
sion which has paid for itself several times 
over. 

The extension or shed is a continuation 
of the mow of the barn to which it is at- 
tached. Part of the framework is of poles 
cut from timber on the farm. The illus- 
tration shows these in place. Cross pieces 
of 2x10-inch lumber strengthen the poles 
and divide the shed into two bents. Plates 
of 2x8- and 2x4-inch lumber resting on the 
poles form the support for the roof. The 
roof is made of 1x12-inch x 16-foot boards 
held in place by only one nail at each plate. 

The shed will hold between 25 and 30 
tons of hay under its roof. The hay carrier 
track in the main barn extends thru the 
shed as well. In the main barn hay chutes 
~ to the basement. 

“ach year over 200 sheep are fed here. 
Alf ilfa hay is their main ration. It is fed 
in racks arranged in rows below the chutes. 
When the hay in the main barn is fed up, 
more is brought in from the shed. The 
harpoon fork and carrier are used for this. 
It saves considerable back work, too. 
Storing the hay in the extension makes it 
possible for the sheep to have the shelter 
of the barn thru the winter. Not only is 
this an added comfort to the shepherd and 
sheep—it is also a big saving in feed. 

Since the extension is in the barnyard, a 
fence is necessary to keep the sheep from 
eating into the alfalfa.—A. M. W. 


A THRESHING RING SUCCESS 


Nine years ago, ten farmers in Audubon 
county, lowa, got together and organ- 
ized the Northwest Greeley Township 
Threshing Company. The purpose in 
effecting the organization was twofold: 
to get their threshing done as soon as 
possible and at the lowest cost. 

The rules of this company were ex- 
tremely simple in their operation but they 
filled the hill, for the company is still 
operating along the lines first laid down, 
the original membership is still intact, and 
all the members seem to be well satisfied 
with their plan. 

The threshing equipment, which was 
purchased by the members collectively, 
each paying an equal part of the cost, 
consists of a 28-inch grain separator and 
an 18-36 tractor. No threshing is done for 
non-members. 

The charges for threshing are four cents 
per bushel for oats, five cents per bushel 
for barley and seventy-five cents per sack 
for timothy seed. Threshing in this ring is 
practically limited to these three. 

One man is engaged to tend the sepa- 
rator and another to run the tractor. Aside 
from these two, there is no outside hired 
help. Each member is required to furnish 
at least one man at each thresher job. 
However, this is the only requirement so 
far as labor is concerned, these farmers 
seem to have a tacit understanding with 
each other, and the member or members 
who have considerably more grain to 
thresh than the others generally furnish 
two or more men to equalize the labor fac- 
tor. 

The wage paid to the two men’ em- 
ployed by the ring varies from year to year. 
Of course, last season, $7 per day was paid 
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to the man tending the separator, and $4 
per day to the tractor operator. 

One year, threshing will begin with 
Farmer A, who lives, say, at the west end 
of the membership ring and on whose 
farm the threshing equipment has been 
sheltered during the preceding winter. 
Then they proceed to the nearest mem- 
ber’s farm, then to the next nearest, and 
so on until they reach the place of Farmer 
Z, where operations for the season are 
closed and where the equipment is stored. 
The following year, threshing begins at 
Farmer Z’s and ends at Farmer A’s 

Tho there is really no manager in this 
threshing ring, a president and a secre- 
tary-treasurer are elected annually to 
look after the company’s business affairs, 
which consist of little more than the pur- 
chase of necessary supplies and repairs 
and settling up the financial affairs each 
season. 

The latter is a very simple matter. 
Suppose that the threshing bills ef the 
combined membership totaled $600 for 
the season and that the total expense was 
$200. The $400 net balance pro-rated 
among the members would give each a 
credit of $40. If Farmer A’s threshing 
bill was $80, he must pay $40 into the 
treasury. If Farmer B’s bill was only 
$15, he receives in cash $15.—W. C. M., 
Iowa. 





KEEPING ALFALFA VIGOROUS 


A spring-tooth harrow is just the thing 
to take bluegrass and weeds out of alfalfa 
fields and keep the legume in a vigorous 
condition, says P. L. Jones, manager of 
Prairie farm, in Black Hawk county, Iowa. 

After either the first or second cuttings, 
Jones uses a spring-tooth harrow on a 17- 
acre field of alfalfa, going over it two or 
three times. This removes the bluegrass 
and weeds and leaves the stronger, deep- 
er-rooted alfalfa plants unharmed. The 














harrow points also stir the soil and make 
for a better growth of the legume. The 
harrow seldom is used following the third 
cutting. Jones prefers this implement to a 
disc, since the latter does not take out the 
grass. Also a disc cuts the alfalfa crowns 
and allows rot to set in. 


In 1923, ninety tons of hay were cut 
from sixteen acres of the field, the other 
being weedy. Jones says that saved buying 
$2,000 worth of feed for dairy cows kept 
on his farm. In former years alfalfa was 
bought for $20 to $25 a ton. 

In the cold season of 1924 the yield was 
only 65 tons. There was a heavy growth 
again over the entire field during the 
summer of 1925.—W. J. H., Iowa. 


LIGHT ON ECONOMY 
Whether you have your own electric 
plant or get line current you should figure 
out the economy of using plenty of light. 
Line companies usually have a minimum 
charge to take care of overhead cost in 
furnishing the service. If your lights do 
not consume that minimum you are not 
getting your money’s worth. If you have 
your own plant there is a certain cost to 
operate the engine. The difference in the 
cost of another light on the circuit is so 
small that you get its benefit for almost 
nothing. 

The point can be illustrated by line 
service. A 50-watt lamp gives more than 
twice the light of a 25-watt lamp and costs 
only about a quarter cent more an hour. 
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You can use a 100-watt lamp at a ce 
only half a cent more an hour than « 50. 
watt lamp. If your engine must run whey 
you turn on a little weak 25-watt 

you do not increase the cost in compa: 

to the benefits when you use a hig 
powered lamp. If it is cheap light 
poor light you are after then go ba 
kerosene for that is the che -apest, suc 

it is, unless you have an accident, or 
into account the time spent on car 
lamps. 


A HAY RACK CONVENIENCE 
When driving along the road it is more 
convenient to have the standard on the 
hay rack lying down. But 
when loading hay, bundles 
or fodder against a wind or 
especially on a slope, the 
standard falling back is 
troublesome. 

R. B. Philp of Lee coun- 
ty, Iowa, has stopped this 
trouble by- a hinged prop 
which falls into place whe 
the standard is raised. 

With a short piece of 
leather belting for a hing 
he fastened one end of a 1x2 
x18-inch strip of wood 
the standard as in the 
sketch. The free end was 
beveled. A small block 

nailed to the bottom of the rack held the 
prop in dy ace when the standard was up.— 
A. M. 


REBUILDING THE OLD HARNESS 


We bought a new set of team harness 
last year. The “‘second’”’ set was getting 
almost impossible, weak places in the lines 
and traces, and even parts of the set miss- 
ing. We decided to set aside the first 
rainy day for harness repairing. Taking 
a pencil and paper, I made a note of the 
missing and weak parts. Then I hunted 
up discarded straps, lines and old traces 
until I had enough good leather to fill out 
what was needed. The final list, then, 
called for buckles of one-inch and one and 
a half-inch sizes, a new set of bridle bits, 
inch snaps, check rein swivels, back-hand 
hooks, a set of heel chain trace clips and 
a few other bits of harness hardware along 
with two boxes of tubular rivets, sizes 
half-inch and three-eighths inch. The 
entire bill cost less than two dollars at our 
nearest harness shop. 

When the time came to do the repairing, 
we placed the harness over a carpenter 
“horse” and began with the bridles. New 
head stalls were cut out of a broken two- 
inch trace which we ripped up to furnish 
heavy straps. Broken and missing buckles 
and the new bits were put in. Next we 
made new hame straps out of an old line, 
using three tubular rivets in fastening the 
buckles and making holes with the leather 
punch. One breast strap was weak and 
we made a new one, using the old trace 
leather. Then we worked back on each 
set, repl: acing missing and worn parts. 
Weak places in the lines were cut out and 
a splice riveted onto the ends. When we 
“ame to the traces, we had our hardest 
job for here we had to have real strength. 
Ihe traces had been broken a number of 
times until they were all too short. I had 
purchased a set of six-link heel clips to 
replace the old clips and once they were 
securely riveted on the traces were full- 
length and strong. 

As finishing touches we made new hitch 
reins out of the old line and the new 
buckles, made new spreaders and put on 
bright line-rollers, then gave the whole set 
a thoro oiling with neatsfoot oil. When 
oiled, we found that we had a good-looking 
set of harness, one that we would be glad 
to use on the road with our best team. Now 
we save the new harness, using it only 
when two teams are needed and we have 
the satisfaction of knowing that if some- 
thing breaks on a hard pull it will not be 
the harness.—C. F., Mo, 
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AMERICANS SHOULD 


PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER... MSiinulent. 
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In 1819 John Louden MacAdam in- 
troduced an improvement in road- 
making, named for him, ‘‘Macad- 
amizing.” 
noteworthy because he gave of his 
time and money in the true spirit 
of service, traveling thousands of 
miles and conducting investiga- 
tions at hisown expense—as he said, 
“for the good of transportation.” 


acAdam’s work is 













Leaders in Highway 
Transportation Development 


HE name MacAdam stands out 

in road building—justasthename 
Firestone stands out in tire develop- 
ment and construction. Throughout 
the growth of motorized transporta- 
tion to and from the farm—Firestone 
engineers have designed and built 
tires that have anticipated everyroad 
condition and haulage need—creat- 
ing new standards of car protection, 
safety, and economy. 


The latest Firestone contribution 
—an important factor in better 
Highway Transportation — is the 
Full-Size Gum-Dipped Balloon—a 
big, strong, flexible tire made still 
more enduring and wearproof by 
Gum-Dipping. This exclusive 


Firestone process that impregnates 
and insulates every strand of every 
cord with rubber, assures sidewalls 
of unusual flexibility and strength, 
and builds extra mileage by mini- 
mizing internal friction and heat. 


This Full-Size Balloon tire bridges 
the ruts—makes driving easier and 
riding far more comfortable. The 
exclusive Firestone Non-Skid tread 
grips the road—steadies the car and 
increases safety on all roads and in 
all weather. 


Car owners benefit by the greater 
service of these wonderful tires. The 
nearest Firestone dealer will explain 
the merits of Firestone Gum-Dipped 
Balloons and how they will give you 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


® Firesto 
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ENGINE OVERHEATS 


I HAVE a 1924 model car which has given 

very good satisfaction but thissummer 
it seems to overheat. I keep plenty of oil 
in it, and we have pumped water thru the 
radiator to clean it, and we find that thé 
circulation of the water is very good. We 
had the carbon taken out and still it over- 
heats. It knocks very badly after running 
five or six miles, and the engine will con- 
tinue to run even after ignition is shut off. 
We had thought it was because the bear- 
ings were tight when the engine was newly 
overhauled two months ago, but the 
trouble persists. Also we do not seem to 
get the pickup; the motor seems very slow. 
Can you tell us just what is wrong?— 
Cot. Bio BD. 

There are a good many causes for over- 
heating and about the only thing to do is 
to check thru each separate cause and see 
that it is not present, thus arriving at the 
real cause by elimination one by one of 
the things which could cause the over- 
heating. 

Possibly in the course of overhauling 
your car, or motor, the timing was not 
adjusted properly. Running on a retarded 
spark will always cause heating and fur- 
thermore. that will result in a distinct loss 
of power, and the motor will lack the 
ginger and snap that a motor should have 
when the throttle is open. 

A mixture which is too rich will cause 
overheating; also driving with an open 
throttle and a retarded spark. 

Occasionally exhaust valves do not 
open early enough to permit the burned 
gas to pass out. Check valve timing as 
well as the timing of the ignition. 

Since you keep an abundance of oil in 
the crank case, according to your letter, 
I doubt if lack of lubrication would be 
causing the trouble. If the oil pipe line 
were stopped up, you would have had a 
bearing burned out long ago. 

You had best check over the cooling 
system again. Very often an old hose or 
some material which clogs the circulatory 
system will give a lot of trouble. If your 
car is one which is not equipped with a 
pump very often the addition of a pump 
to the equipment will effect a material 
reduction in the heating. 

The above are the most likely causes of 
trouble and I would advise you to start 
out and check first the ignition, then the 
carburetor adjustment. Check the roll of 
the car. That is, push it forward by hand 
and determine if there is something 
mechanically wrong which adds to the load 
on the engine. 


HOW JONES CURES ALFALFA 

Preventing complete drying of alfalfa 
hay between the time it is cut and the time 
it is placed in the barn, will improve the 
quality greatly. This has been the experi- 
ence of P. L. Jones, in Black Hawk county, 
Iowa. One of the largest fields of alfalfa 
in northeastern Iowa is on his farm. 

At present alfalfa constitutes one of the 
principal parts of the ration of the herd of 
100 head of Guernseys. An effort is made 
to grow on the 160-acre farm all the hay 
and other f4@d needed. As the hay comes 
from the mow, it is green and bright as 
the day it went into the barn. _There is 
no dusty or charred hay. Few of the leaves 
shatter, retaining the value of the product. 

In one spot in the barn last winter, 
where the hay was packed much more 
than at any other place, there was some 
discolored alfalfa. The cows seemed to like 
the flavor of this, however. 

Here is what Mr. Jones says about cur- 
ing alfalfa hay: 

“Our alfalfa cutting and curing consti- 
tute one of the most important tasks of the 








summer. The methods of procedure vary 

according to the weather conditions. If 
the weather is fair, cutting is started on 

a part of the field, as soon as the dew is 

nearly off in the morning, no more being 

a than can be put into the barn in half a 
ay. 

“Tf good weather persists, this hay may 
be put into windrows the following day at 
li a. m. with a side delivery rake and 
then it is ready to be hauled to the barn. A 
building that will protect it fully from the 
weather is desirable. 

“The important thing is to put alfalfa 
into the barn when stems still contain 
some of their sap. The color will be better 
and the nutritive value greater if this is 
done instead of permitting the hay to 
become entirely dry. Shattering of leaves 
will be much more noticeable if the prod- 
uct is allowed to cure too long. 

“If a recent rain has dampened the 
soil just previous to the time one wants 
to cut alfalfa, curing must continue longer 
than when the ground is dry. This is be- 
cause the sun will draw moisture from the 
ground thru the alfalfa and curing natu- 
rally will take longer in those circum- 
stances. Also, if alfalfa is rained 6n when 
down, it is necessary to readjust plans for 
haying. It requires longer for curing. 

“T have tried salting alfalfa as it is 
placed in the barn—using not more than 
a bucket of salt to a large load of hay. The 
practice is satisfactory, especially where 
one has had difficulty curing the hay. 
Salt will help to maintain a good color. If 
too much is used, it may cause trouble 
later with the cattle.”—W. J. H., lowa. 


A SIMPLE WAGON BRAKE 


A simple device used by many farmers 
in hilly countries, while threshing or silo 
filling, to retard the speed of their loaded 
wagons when going down steep hills, 
may be made by the use of a short piece of 
rope and a short hardwood stick. 

The rope is tied around the stringer or 
bedpiece of the rack at a point a little 


a 











forward of the rear wheel, and the stick is 
allowed to dangle on about two feet of 
rope. 

Mt the top of the hill the driver must 
stop and insert the stick between the spoke 
and the felloe. When the wagon moves 
forward, the wheel will slide and retard 
the speed. At the bottom of the hill all 
that is required to release the wheel is to 
back the team a few inches, thus allowing 
the stick to drop out of its own account.— 
R. R. R., Lowa. 


I DO MY OWN PAINTING 


Much of the painting about the farm 
may be done by the farmer or members of 
the family. Three things are essential if 
doing this work in preference to hiring an 
experienced painter is economical—know- 
ing how to mix the paint, how to spread it 
evenly and how to care for the brushes. 
By mixing the paint, | mean the amount of 
oil to use and the proper way to stir it, for 
I would not advise the making of paint 
by buying the ingredients separately. 
No hand mixer can improve upon the 
thoroness of machine mixed paint. 

I have done some of our own farm paint- 
ing and without previous experience ob- 
tained good results. For outside work I 
select a high-grade paint that will not be 
injured by sun or rain. A few days before 
using it 1 turn the pails of paint up side 
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down so that the lead settled in the bot- 
tom will break loose somewhat. Whey 
ready to begain painting, I use a ca 
opener and remove the entire top of t| 
pail so that it may be used in mixing and 
painting. I then pour off most of the . 
and, with a strong paddle made of a piec 
of lath, stir the lead with the oil unti! 
thick paste is secured without lumps in i 
Then I add oil and thoroly stir again, add- 
ing oil until I have it of the consistenc 
desired. 

For the first coat on a new building 
“primer” coat should be used, made u 
mostly of oil, for the oil will give a bette: 
ground for the next coat. I use linseed oi! 
in mixing the outside paint, for ordinary) 
usage adding a gallon of oil to a gallon o! 
paint. Of course, this depends upon 
whether one, two or three coats are to b: 
applied, for the fewer coats make it neces- 
sary to use thicker paint in order to 
“cover up.” This isnot as good practic: 
as more applications of thinner paint, for 
the latter is less likely to scale off. By 
trying the paint on a board it is easy to tell 
when the right thickness has been secured. 
It should always be thin enough to spread 
easily with the brush. 

In painting walls the top must be paint- 
ed first for beginning at the bottom would 
streak the work with drops from the brush. 
In spreading the paint the brush should be 
fairly well filled and applied with a sweep- 
ing motion, beginning near the previously 
painted area and spreading away from it, 
brushing back and forth a few times, end- 
ing with a sweep back upon the first paint- 
ed strip. The last motion is what prevents 
“streaks.”’ Practice alone enables the 
expert painter to put on an even coating 
without streaks. In drop-siding, care must 
be taken in painting the lower edge of the 
board, and always the cracks must be 
covered with paint. “Only way to learn to 
paint is to paint,’”’ an old painter once re- 
marked to me. 

The brushes should never be left in the 
paint over night, but should be wiped 
clean and hung from a wire on the side of 
the pail in oil up to the binder. Allowing 
the weight of the brush to rest against the 
bristles in the oil will cause them to become 
bent. An old brush may be cleaned of 
paint with kerosene if enough patience is 
employed. In storing brushes they should 
be cleaned thoroly, dried and hung in a 
clean place.—C. F., Mo. 


TENANT GUARDED WATER 
SUPPLY 


“T stopped at a rundown-looking farm 
one day,” said J. C. Wooley, head of the 
agricultural engineering department of 
the Missouri college of agriculture, ‘“‘to 
get water for my motor. The house needed 
paint, the porch was rotting down and 
all about the place was the unmistakable 
sign of the rented farm. But at the well I 
found a new concrete slab around the 
pump. The farmer noticed my look of 
surprise and explained that he had put it 
in himself. ‘My family is about all | 
have,’ he said, ‘and I can’t afford to risk 
their lives by allowing them to drink 
contaminated water. Before we put in 
the concrete slab we had to boil our drink- 
ing water.’ 

‘*A level-headed tenant—but how about 
the farmer who lets his place where the 
water supply is likely to deal out disease 
to the renter and his family?” —C. F., Mo. 

House Painting, by Sabin. This book is 
designed especially for the householder. 
Besides all the details of painting, it tells 
how to paper, whitewash and work with 
glass: Those interested in improving their 
buildings, both inside and out, should ap- 

yreciate this book. Price $1.50. John 
Viley and Sons. 


Do you know how to build a good stack 
of hay or grain. You ean get some very 
valuable pointers on this from Farmers’ 
Bulletins Nos. 678 and 892. 
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How potato profits were boosted $127 per acte 
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W. E. F. of Tuscarawus County, Ohio, regularly 
sprayed certain rows of potatoes in his field with 
Bordeaux mixture. When the potatoes were dug 
it was found that the sprayed potatoes yielded 185 
bushels per acre, giving him a profit of $127 more 
per acre than he made on the unsprayed potatoes. 





Why this tells you to buy Mobiloil 


Figure the few cents extra you pay per gallon for 
Mobiloil as you do the cost of spraying. Mobiloil 
users find that Mobiloil cuts down the big costs, 
—repairs, overheating and carbon troubles. By 
the year, Mobiloil provides the very cheapest lubri- 
cation you can buy. 





And note how lIong Mobiloil Iasts in your car, 
truck and tractor. Mobiloil frequently cuts oil 
consumption as much as 10% to 50%. That’s a 
big saving in itself. 


Different kinds of feed vs. different grades of oil 


The cows, chickens and pigs on your farm require different 
feeds. And the engines you have on your farm probably 
require different grades of Mobiloil. One grade for your 
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CHART car, another for your tractor, possibly an entirely different 
your guide grade for your truck, and your farm lighting and station- 
ary engines. 
HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for > " . , . —- an 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger Each of your engines has been carefully analy zed DY the & 
cars are specified below. Mobiloil Board of Engineers. The Mobiloil dealer has 
The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated the Mobiloil Chart which is a certain guide to scientific 
by the letters shown below. “Arc” means . | : ; 09 ; k ue f 4 I il a 
Gargoyle Mobiloit Arctic. and economical lubrication. 609 makers of automobiles 
If your car is not listed here, see the complete and other automotive equipment approve this Cha rt. 
Mobiloil Ch dealer’ Pig . 
menses iin ta Getintouch with the nearest 
me he kK I whd 
aay} te 4 wee | shes Mobiloil de uler. Ask him what 
: grades of oil you should use. Let 
NAMES OF | : ~ . , 
passenceR 1 5/./5/./5/./3] 5 him supply you with your sea- 
CARS SITS ei sielrsigis _ ~ Sb : oR: r 
E/SLELSILELSIEIS son’s requirements now. You 
rae : | 3 s/s : r 
AF |4/F 1412/14/18 can make a saving on barrel and 
Buick A Arc] A [Arc] A lArc| A (Arc half-barrel orders of Mobiloil. 
Cadillac A iArce.| A jAre}| A jArc A | A 
Chandler A jArc.} A jArc.| A jArc.] A jAre ‘ . ‘ r ; 
Chevrolet .. JAre lAre Arc./ArcJArc.iArc.jAre lArc Vacuum Oil Co mpany, 
Chrysler 4......] A [Are] A |Arc eS Sag oe Headquarters: 61 Broad- 
~hrysler 6 A;|AIAI AIA i ae 4 Sei : 
Dodge Brothers. .| A jArc.}| A \Are. A lane way, New York. Div ISIOn 
— vod Arey pare A ce Offices: Chicago, Kansas 
or . . 4 rs ° . 
Franklin BB| BB| BB| BB| BB| BB City, Minneapolis. 
Hudson A |Ar¢.| A |Arc.| A Arc 
Hupmobile A jArc.| A \Arc.) A [Are 
ewett... A |Arc.| A |Arc| A |Are 
axwell -+-f-.--) A |Are.| A’ jArc 
Nash ..--| A |Are.| A jAre.JArc.jArc 
Oakland......... A jArc.| A /Arc.| A /Arc 
Oldsmobile (4 & 6)} A jArc.| A jArc.| A jArc 
Overland. ...... A |Arc.| A /Arc.| A |Arc 
Packard 6 A |Are.| A jAre.|) A} A 
Packard 8..... .| A jArc.) A |jArc.} A |Arc 
Paige...........] A jAre.{Arc.jAre.JArc.|Are 
Reo............] A jAre.| A jArc.| A jArc 
Star : A jAre] A jArc.jArc.|Arc 
or mamaals A |Arc.| A [Arc.| A jArc ‘ 
elie ....-| A JAre.] A jArce.| A Arc / 
Willys-Knight 4.1 B [Are] B lar] B (Are VACUUM OIL COM PAN Y 
Willys-Knight 6..} A |Arc.| A |Arc |. | 
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balloon tires- 
this new 


Schrader 


Gauge 


ALLOON tires need all the 
air recommended by the 
manufacturers. The surest way 
to maintain correct inflation 
and get utmost service from 
balloon tires is to check pres- 


sures regularly with the new 
Schrader Balloon Tire Gauge. 


Sturdy, dependable, easily 
carried in tool kit or door 
pocket, this gauge has qualities 
thathavemadeSchraderGauges 
the standard for many years. 
Schrader products are sold by 
more than 100,000 auto acces- 
sory dealers all over the world. 

A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 
Brooklyn 


Chicago Toronto London 
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TESTING RADIO APPARATUS 


AM going to build a radio set and I want 

to make sure every part is in perfect 
condition. I would like to know how to 
test the following parts: Condensers, 
coils, grid leak and fixed condensers. In 
placing the grid leak and fixed condensers 
in a set will they have to be placed on a 

special mounting or can they ™ layed on 
the base board and connected up? I will 
thank you very much for the above infor- 
mation.—R. H., Kans. 

To test the various units in a radio set, 
so as to know absolutely that-they are 

erfect in every way, is almost impossible 
or the amateur. Condensers and coils 
can of course, be tested for shorts and pos- 
sibly that is the test you have in mind. 

On your condensers, you will note of 
course, one set of -~. plates, and one set 
of movable plates. movable plates 
are close to but do beg touch, the fixed 

lates. The two sets of plates are insu- 
ated, electrically from each other, and can 
be tested by the following simple process. 
Attoch a small six volt flash light bulb in 
series v...h the condenser and your A 
battery. If one of the leads from the lamp 
is taken to the A plus, and other lead from 
the lamp is taken to the fixed plates then 
a lead taken from the A minus and touched 
on the movable plates, the bulb should not 
light. If the bulb lights, it indicates that 
your movable plates are touching your 
fixed, somewhere, and should be corrected. 
Fixed condensers should be tested in the 
same way. That is, the two connections 
of the fixed condenser are insulated from 
each other and the bulb should not light 
when the fixed condenser is connected in 
the line. 

Coils, are of course, continuous wires, 
and they vary as to their construction. 
It is usually simple, however, to trace the 
windings so as to note which ones should 
make contact and which ones should not 
and by connecting thru the ones that 
should be continuous winding, the bulb 
should light, but connected to one end of 
one and one end of another that are not 
continuous winding, if the bulb lights it 
would indicate a short that should not be 
there. Grid leaks can hardly be tested 
without special equipment, but are merely 
high resistance and no current from A 
battery will flow thru them. 

Fixed condensers can be mounted either 
flat on the base board, or in any solid posi- 
tion that would give shortest possible 
leads and make for neatness. Fasten 
them securely, so there is no tendency to 
swing. Stiff busbar makes good material 
for leads from fixed condensers. 


HIS DEALER HELPS 


T have learned several important things 
about radio since I got my receiving set 
last Christmas, that have enabled me to 
get far better reception. Much of this 
information came from the dealer from 
whom I bought the set. He told me a 
great deal about radio when he sold me 
the set but, of course, he couldn’t re- 
member everything. Since then I have 
been asking him many questions and he 
always has been most willing to take the 
time to answer me. 

My first aerial was put up in a rush. It 
was not more than 80 feet long and only 
about 20 feet above the ground. Since 
then, at the suggestion of the dealer, I 
have had another aerial put up. It is 
about 130 feet in length and is between 
35 and 40 feet above the ground. . It cer- 
tainly made a tremendous difference in 
the volume of reproduction from all sta- 
tions. The selectivity of the set was af- 
fected only slightly, not enough to make 
me wish to return to the old aerial. I still 
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have the short aerial and occasionally | 
switch over to it. The difference is so 
marked that I wonder how I ever was 
even partly satisfied with the old one. 

My set is a dry cell outfit. There is 
danger of paralyzing the tubes if too 
much filament current is turned on. When 
I had a volt meter put on my set, I dis 
covered that thru over-cautiousness I had 
not been using sufficient filament current 
and consequently reception had _ been 
below normal. The volt meter gave me 
the exact point at which my battery dial 
should be set to get maximum results 
without endangering my tubes. By using 
it I can operate my set at highest efficiency 
and reception has been greatly improve “d 

Another thing I did at the suggestion 
of the dealer was to examine all the electric 
light bulbs in the house. Often if a°fila- 
ment in a bulb is virtually burned out it 
will cause serious interference with radio 
reception. I was plagued by some such 
interference and discovered a bad bulb. 
When it was replaced, the ‘eaiiemees 
vanished. 

Should anyone ask for my suggestions 
in regard to buying a radio set I would tell 
them to study the dealer and to cultivate 
him. He is a very important person to the 
set owner and if he is cultivated he will 
be able to help the set owner in a great 
many ways. Of course, many dealers go 
out of their way to render this service. If 
anything goes wrong with my set, and 
something of that sort occurs from time to 
time, I go to my dealer and ask for his 
suggestions. When I need a new tube or 
battery, I go to him for it.—R. J. L., 
Kan. 


CALLING FARM HELP BY RADIO 


Mr. and Mrs. Bell of western Iowa, 
needed a good girl to help with the home- 
making. None was available in the im- 
mediate community. Not even did the 
classified columns of the county seat 
daily bring the right kind ¢ a personality. 

The Bells were particular. They are 
fine people in a fine home and they desired 
a fine girl to fit into the environment. 
Finally in their need they turned to radio. 

Down in Kansas the announcement was 
heard by Miss Muriel Phillips. She had 
tried school teaching and took a dislike 
to it. Also she had ventured into nursing 
and then abandoned that pursuit. 

“There is no work as of se after all 
as taking care of a good home,” thought 
Miss Phillips, time and time again. When 
she heard the call of the radio station for 
the Bells, she made application in writing, 
as did many others who listened in, and 
she was the one selected of all the list that 
came into that fine farm home. 

The Bells made no mistake. Neither 
did Miss Phillips. I met her after she had 
been six months in that home, and she 
expected to remain a good, long time, prob- 
ably—altho she did not say so—until 
some likely young farmer carries her off 
to a home of their own. 

I relate this story to show to what 
practical ends the radio is going. Miss 
Phillips and the Bells believe it is the best 
kind of a medium for bringing congenial 
folks |together from long distances.—G. 
R. H., lowa. 


TIME TO CUT ALFALFA 


When is the proper time to cut alfalfa, 
when it is first showing bloom or when it 
is-about one-tenth in bloom, or when it is 
well advanced in bloom?—B. B. L., Hi. 

According to experiments which have 
been carried on from time to time over the 
last few years, larger yields of alfalfa and 
a better stand of the crop can be main- 
tained if the harvest of hay is delayed until 
the crop is well in bloom. This seems to 
hold true even tho the basal shoots have 
made enough growth to be caught by the 
mower, according to the United States 
department of agriculture. 
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PAYMENT FOR OVER-TIME 
THRESHING 

In the past there has been some difficul- 
ty about the payment for over-time when 
threshing because no records were kept as 
to actual time spent in threshing and 
because farmers have felt obliged to do 
the right thing by finishing the job for their 
neighbors. Because of this some men with 
fifty acres of grain have exch: anged help | 
with men having forty acres and no ac- | 
counting has been made. If every m: an | 
had the same amount of grain to thresh | 
and conditions were always the same, no 
one would have to bother about the pay- 
ment proposition, but there are few 
threshing rings where all farmers have the | 
same acreage let alone the same amount of | 
grain. 

Mr. Jones, for example, may have six 
hours work, only to find that the machine 
breaks down in the middle of his job, mak- 
ing it necessary for him to feed threshers 
an extra meal and to work over-time to 
pay back the threshing help who were on 
his place waiting for ‘the machine to be 
repaired. Another common example is 

that of a farmer who has but a small field 
to thresh when rain stops the work, re- 
sulting in prolonged threshing time. 

The mental condition resulting from 
such a state of affairs has been remedied 
by many threshing circles in northwestern 
lowa by the adoption of the policy of 
counting threshing labor time only when 
the machine is threshing grain. The mem- 
bers of these rings have agreed to exchange 
help or pay for it on the basis of the actual 
number of hours threshing. In this way, 
when it becomes necessary to stop for 
repairs or for rain, the man who is getting 
threshing done does not have to foot the 
entire labor bill entailed by the delay. 
Then, too, the man with seven hours work 
knows how much he has coming to him 

rom the man who has eight hours work 
of threshing. Some rings have even gone 
so far as to make arrangements and agree- 
ments for the feeding of threshers on the 
basis of total number of hours worked, 
but few have gone so far. 

At the beginning of the season there is a 
“thresher meeting,’’ when all the f: 
in the ring get together to discuss plans 
and policies. At this meeting the rate of | 
payment for over-time threshing is fixed | 
by a common vote of those present. In a 
Cherokee, Iowa, ring this was fixed at 
50 cents an hour in 1924, but was lowered 
to 35 cents an hour this year. All members 
in the ring feel satisfied with this arrange- 
ment, preferring it many times over to the 
less businesslike method formerly in 
vogue. 

In this ring the owner of the threshing 
outfit keeps a record of the actual amount 
of time the separator was running for 
each farmer. In cooperatively owned rigs 
the separator man keeps account. At the | 
end of the season a general reckoning is | 
made to square off all time in much the | 
same manner as banks run a clearing 
house to cancel checks. In this way, if 
Mr. Jones worked two hours over-time for 
Mr. Smith, Smith pays Jones $1, provid- 
ing there was no cancel charge on Jones 
from some other neighbor. 

The same ring has settled the problem 
of who threshes next by fixing a set order 
of threshing for one year and reversing 
the order the next year. This, too, has 

been found to be much more satisfactory 
than the individual bargaining method 
where several farmers would be clamoring 
for the same threshing date. It lessened 
hard feeling between neighbors and made 
it possible for the thresherman to cover 
his territory with the smallest amount of 
cross-hauling, as the route taken is so 
fixed as to cut out extra hauls with the 
machine. Both farmers and machine 
operators gain in the long run by this 
mutual help. But even tho there were no 
financial gain it makes for a more con- 
genial crew, which —_ is worth the 
effort. —G, A. P., W 
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No. 1A Pocket Kodak, Series IT, illus- 


trated, makes 2! x 4% inch pictures. 
: s 
Price p14. 


See tt at your dealer’ s 


Kodak pictures for 
pleasure, for business 


Many times on the farm there will be 
Kodak picture chances you won’t want 
to miss from the point of view of pleasure. 

And equally often you'll want Koaak 
pic ctures of poultry, stock, c1iops, equip- 
ment for advertising cuts and selling 
letters, for record and reference. 

“‘ Kodak on the Farm’? is an illustrated 
booklet that’s s yours for the asking at your 


dealer’s, or by mail from us. You’ll enjoy 
reading it—get a copy. 


Autographic Kodaks, $5 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 
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HOW I PULL POSTS 


HAVE tried different ways of paling 
yosts and enclose a pictureshowing how 
pull them. I do not think it needs any 
explanation as the picture tells the 
story. 

An old corn planter wheel can be found 
on most any farm, and that and a chain 
furnish all the extra tools needed for the 
job. I prefer to have the chain fastened 
behind a wagon as then I can put the parts 
in and take them along, ant Fa the job 
complete. However, if posts are down 
extra deep a team can pull them easily 
by hooking the chain to the double 
tree. 

I have never had a post yet that I could 
not pull by this method. The wagon in 
the picture is made from an old manure 
spreader and is used mostly for fencing. 


STEEL ROOFS MADE SAFE 


Too much emphasis cannot be put upon 
the need of grounding steel roofs. Light- 
ning will do no harm to a steel building if 
the metal is properly grounded so the 
charge can escape to earth. No lightning 
rods are needed on the roof of steel, but 
connection to ground is essential. 

Where metal eave-spouts are fastened 
with metal to the metal roof, and the 
spouts grounded by wire to moist earth, 
the building is lightning proof. If the 
spouts are not grounded the lightning 
charge is going to jump somewhere, and it 
may make its way to inflammable material 
and fire the building. In case the sides are 
also metal the same precaution is neces- 
sary; they must be grounded, as well as 
connected with the roof. 

Lightning is a powerful force. The 
formation of clouds, or the movement of 
the water particles in violent cloud move- 
ment creates positive electricity that seeks 
relief. While the positive charge in the 
clouds has been straining at the leash a 
negative charge has been gathering in the 
ground below. If the negative charge is 
the stronger it spills over as it were and 
passes skyward off the points of the light- 
ning rods or other prominent points. 
Sometimes the fireworks can be seen at 
night. Thus relieved, the danger of a 
crash is avoided. But if the positive 
charge in the clouds is the stronger and is 
not neutralized by the negative charge 
from below as described above, it comes 
to earth with a blinding flash and deafen- 
ing crash, striking the most prominent 
point in range. 

Breaking the connections between earth 
and sky does not stop the discharge of 
lightning. It kas to be neutralized by 
contact with the negative charge in the 
earth. But a broken connection, as when 
the lightning rod is broken, or the metal 
roof and spouts are not grounded, only 
causes the lightning bolt to go elsewhere 
and do damage. It is like the broken rail 
on a railroad. It does not stop the on- 
rushing train, but does throw it into the 
ditch and cause damage. 

Picture to yourself a terrific force 
climbing up from earth along a lightning 
rod until it reaches a break. It stops at 
the break maybe, but holds out pleading 
hands to the positive force in the clouds. 
This positive charge may be strong enough 
to break away from the cloud and plunge 
to earth. It heads for the waiting negative 
charge at the broken lightning rod and the 
force is sufficient to jump to some other 
means of escape, maybe the track of the 
hay carrier, or the steel stanchions in the 
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barn, or a wire seed corn rack where other 
electric forces have been accumulating in 
the storm. 

The point I want to impress upon you is 
that a broken metal connection between 
the highest point on the barn and the 
moist earth below puts the barn in the 
same danger that a broken rail on a rail- 
road track puts the onrushing train. 
Trains run safely over a continuous track. 
Lightning runs safely over a continuous 
track. Its destination is the earth. Let it 
get there over the track you have laid out 
or it and not over some track it picks out. 
A metal roof should be grounded at all 
four corners if it is a large building, and at 
two places at least on small buildings. 
The rain spouts are so easily disconnected 
; . best to depend on other grounding.— 


FIGHTING CANADA THISTLE 


Eliminating the troublesome Canada 
thistle in one year is sometimes possible 
if it is fought hard and often, according 
to M. H. Burns, weed specialist of the 
Iowa state college. He suggests startin 
operations before the thistle has matur 
seed. In corn, for instance, he urged cut- 
ting away the stalk before the thistles 
flower and then plow every week with a 
dise until the ground is frozen. 

The battle is resumed as early as pos- 
sible in the spring, and cultivation weekl 
until the first of July is sieuepnanaled. 
Then a rapid-growing crop, such as sugar 
cane, sudan grass, or millet may be sown 
very heavily. In stubble or pasture work 
should start before the thistle flowers and 
makes seed.—T. J. D., Ill. 


HE KEEPS THE TRACTOR AT WORK 

“The biggest labor saver on my farm is 
the tractor.” That is what C. K. Gruber 
in central Ohio told me. 

Upon questioning him it was found that 
he really had been able to keep his tractor 
running for quite a large proportion of the 
time during the season from spring until 
late in the fall. The fact that he operates 








a farm which is larger than the average 
accounts for this in part. 
In the spring he had 100 acres to plow 


and in the fall the acreage to be turned was 
slightly larger. He used the tractor to do 
all this plowing. He also used the tractor 
to pull a tandem disc behind which he 
drew a cultipacker. This latter operation 
was performed on each day’s plowing un- 
less the weather was cloudy and the soil 
somewhat damp, in which case he waited 
until the plowed soil was in the best condi- 
tion for pulverizing. He was highly pleased 
with this work, saying that it certainly 
put the soil into splendid condition for the 


— : 
ruber says that with a tractor he can 
do his plowing so rapidly that it is not 
necessary for him to work his fields when 
they are wet. This, to him, is an advan- 

e for tractor plowing. 

le says that his experience shows that 
a combination of horses and tractor is 
best. He keeps a bunch of horses with 
which he did the corn planting and culti- 
vating and various other jobs where two 
horses would perform the work mare satis- 
factorily than a heavy tractor. It is his 
plan to use the tractor whenever it will 
replace four or more horses. He used it to 
pull the hay loader, but did the mowing 
and raking with horses. 
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He has worked out a plan of doing som, 
of the tractor work for his neighbors. This 
enables him to keep his tractor busy for 
greater portion of the time. He used it ¢ 
fill five silos, requiring four and one-h: 
days. He ran it for nineteen days thru t}) 
threshing season. 

He grinds 2,000 bushels of feed ea: 
year for his hogs and cattle and chicke: 
using the tractor as power. To arrang 
for doing this conveniently he has located 
his tractor shed adjacent to his feed roo: 
so that the tractor 1s always in place whe: 
he desires to run the grinder. 

“A tractor needs care just as surely as 
horses,” he says. Such being his thought 
he watches his tractor very carefull; 
keeping it well oiled and seeing to it that 
the bushings are kept tightened or that 
they are replaced if badly worn. Once or 
twice each year he cleans the carbon from 
the cylinders and gives the motor a carefu! 
looking over. To him one of the most im- 
portant essentials in the successful opera- 
tion of a tractor is to use a very high-grade 
of oil, regardless of its cost. 

His cash outlay last year for upkeep and 
repairs was $85. This did not make an) 
allowance for the time he used in making 
the repairs. He feels that the tractor is in 
as good condition for running as it was at 
the beginning of the season when the large 
amount of work listed above was started 
That was the third season for the-tractor 
By careful and watchful handling he 
“os to make it last several years more. 
—H. E. M., Ind. 


SOILS INJURED BY WOOD SHAV- 
INGS 


“Can we use the sawdust of a sawmil! 
to improve our land?” asks a farmer of 
Missouri who has been utilizing his winter 
spare time in wood making. Since saw- 
dust is light in weight for its bulk, one 
might be oe to believe that it will help 
give a soil that open, loam-like structure 
so much desired and usually found in the 
better garden soils. 

it is true that sawdust helps produce 
such soil structure, but for the good 
effects so brought on by a heavy applica- 
tion of sawdust, one pays a high price thru 
—- crop injury and even crop loss. 

ecent reports have shown disastrous 
results from wood shavings on a garden— 
even after the wood shavings had been in 
a compost heap. A market gardener grow- 
ing tomatoes, lettuce, cucumbers and even 
strawberries lost the plants entirely. An- 
other report came from a sandy soil on 
which sawdust was applied. In both cases, 
the seriousness of the trouble was offset 
where sodium nitrate was applied. After 
a season or possibly longer, the injurious 
results of wood applications disappear, de- 
pending on the soil and the amount of 
wood waste applied. 

Caution should be used in applying 
wood wastes. Their applications should 
be very light if they must be applied. 
Their injury results from the -fact that 
they serve to lessen the production of 
soluble nitrogen in the soil, and can be 
used only in those heavier ‘soils whose 
nitrogen supply is ample, or under crops 
not so prone to suffer a shortage in this 
respect, and then only in lighter applica- 
tions. There are better uses for sawdust 
and shavings than on the land, especially 
when the latter involves possible hazard, 
and anyone desiring to dispose of wood 
wastes can utilize his time better by divert- 
ing them into other channels for consump- 
tion than spreading them on the land.— 

A. A., Wis. 


“Use of Rope on the Farm’ is a new 
Ohio bulletin containing 148 illustrations 
of thirty different knots. University of 
Ohio, Columbus. 


Are all the broken parts or badly worn 
parts replaced on the binder? It is easier 
to fix things up before harvest time than 
it is in the middle of a busy day. 
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Harold Lloyd in 
For Heaven’s Sake! 


Directed by Sam Taylor 
This star’s pictures are 
produced by the Harold 
Lloyd Corporation and 
now released by Para- 
mount, Ask your theatre 
manager to et “For 
Heaven's Sake!” as early 
as possible. It contains so 
much comedy that your 
sides will ache. 


















Richard Dix 


who stars in 








The Vanishing American 
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The Ten Commandments 


Produced by FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORP., Adolph Zukor, Pres., New York City 
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EEPING THE FAMILY TOGETHER 
doesn’t mean keeping the family 
home every night. 
’ Home is a great place to come back 
to, as any woman can tell any man, 
or any youngster tell any parents. 




















Thomas Meighan 
who stars in 

Irish Luck 

Old Home Week 

The New Klondike 

The —-y Who Found 














The family that knows enough to 
go to great photoplays together has 
learned one of the secrets of lasting 
family happiness. 
















Paramount Pictures provide many 
a family with just the kind of healthy 
excitement that makes every family 
better company. 


There’s plenty to talk about when 
you’ve been to the theatre and seen 
such Paramount Pictures as Zane 
Grey’s Wild Horse Mesa and Desert 
Gold, or The Pony Express, Behind 
the Front, The Song and Dance Man, 
Moana, Sea Horses, The Enchanted 
Hill and the American Venus. 


Keep going! — that’s what keeps a 
family together! Keep going wherever 
the show-word is Paramount! 




















who appears in 
The Golden Princess 
Are Parents People? 
Not So Ago 

A Kiss for Cinderella 
































Adolphe Menjou 


who stars in 
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its a Paramount Picture it's the best show in town /” 
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The Telephone at the (entennial 





One hundred years ‘after 
the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the 
infant telephone was first 
exhibited at the Philadel- 
phia Exposition. 

Since the dawn of civili- 
zation, mankind had sought 
some means of communi- 
cating over distances which 
unaided human speech 
could not bridge. Drums, 
signal fires, swift runners, 
the pony express, and 
finally the electric telegraph 
were means to get the mes- 
sage through. It remained 
for the telephone to convey 
a speaker’s words and tones 


over thousands of miles. 

“My God, it talks!” ex- 
claimed the Emperor of 
Brazil before a group of 
scientists at the Philadel- 
phia Exposition, as he 
heard and understood the 
voice of Alexander Graham 
Bell, demonstrating thenew 
invention. 

Today, after a brief half- 
century, the telephone lines 
of the Bell System have be- 
come the nerves of the na- 
tion. The telephone con- 
nects citizen with citizen, 
city with city, state» with 
state for the peace and 
prosperity of all. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CoMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED CoMPANIES 





SYSTEM 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 








Your Tractor Needs a 
Pickering Governor 


Whether you operate a Fordson, Wallis or any 
other tractor, equip it with a Pickering Governor for 
better and cheaper power 

For the Pickering is the only governor made with- 
out joints or links, a scientific principal that 
insures steady, even speed and the right amount of 
power for all loads 

This principle makes the Pickering the most re- 

sponsive governor manufactured and actually adds 
ears to the life of your tractor by eliminating un- 
necessary wear and tear 

The built-in Speed Changer, found only on the 
Pickering, permits a wide range of speed without 
snutting down the motor. 

And many farmers tell us that the saving of fuel 
alone in 60 days pays the Governor's cost 

Mail coupon for free pamphlet “A Better Day’s 
Work With Pickering Govéefnors."’ It tells how to 
get better and cheaper power from your tractor 


The PICKERING Governor Co., Portland, Conn. 





0. See , 
Address 


4 Name and Size of Tractor 





Pp AMMER 


guaranteed. Information, di 
foremost school. Est. 1894. Act before it is too late. 


Quick, easy, complete cure 
nosis, ee. record gad catalog free. America’s 
163 Gtimson The LEWIS INSTITUTE Detroit . Mich. 


Send for free form * ‘Evide a 
of Conception” tobe signed 
and witnessed. LANCASTER 


and ALLWINE—Redistered 


Patent Attorneys in United States and Canada, | Saag, 
427-Ouray Building, Washington, D. C..| “24 6" MUA KIA US 
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| PROTECTING STACK COVERS 
AGAINST MILDEW 

We have a number of stack covers 
we have used-for two or three years | 
have mildewed very badly. In fact 
some of them it has been necessa) 
get new ones. Is there any preparat 
which we can use to prevent this m 
from spoiling these covers?7—M. M 
Mich. 

Every time that canvas becomes wet 
even damp it should be dried as soo) 
possible. Spread it out over a wagon or 
hang it over a wooden fence or a larg 
pole, preferably in the direct sunshine 
until it is dry. During wet weather it 
should be hung under a shed or in | 
barn. Never fold or store canvas while 
it is damp. Furthermore, heavy canvas, 
| especially when it has been waterproofed 

and is stiff, or when it is wet and frox 
should not be folded. Folding is lik: 
|to weaken or crack the fabric and result 
in a leak. For this reason heavy canvas 
{should hang over a beam or large hori- 
| zontal pole when not in use or should be 
hung against the inside of a barn or shed 
rather than folded. 

Following are two formulas taken from 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1157, published by 
the United States department of agri: 
ture, which I believe will be of interest t to 
you. These are excellent formulas for use 
in waterproofing and mildew-proofing 


canvas. 

Formula 1: Amorphous mineral wax 
or crude petrolatum, 714 pounds; yellow 
beeswax, 1 pound; refined Bermudez lake 
asphalt, 144 pounds. Solvent: 3 gallons 
gasoline and 2 gallons kerosene. 

Formula 2—Amorphous mineral wax or 
crude petrolatum, 814 pounds; yellow 
| beeswax, 114 pounds. Solvent: 3 gallons 
gasoline and 2 gallons kerosene. 

Weigh out the solid materials in proper 
proportions, place them in a kettle or can, 
and melt slowly and carefully at as low a 
temperature as possible, with constant 
stirring. When the mixture has completely 
melted, remove to a safe distance from the 
fire, and pour it slowly; with constant sti 
ring, into the proper quantity of aglvent 
(a mixture of three parts by volume of 
gasoline and two parts by volume of kero- 
sene), using 5 gallons of the solvent to 10 
pounds of the mixture. This should be 
| done in a place with free ventilation, pref- 
erably out of dors. 

In the preparation of mixtures by the 
first formula, there is sometimes a separa- 
tion of asphalt that does not mix uni- 
formly with the solution upon stirring or 
shaking. In such cases allow the mixture 
to stand a day or so, with occasional 
stirring, before applying it to the canvas 
In other cases where the material settles 
to the bottom of the container or thickens 
it will be necessary to warm the mixture 
just before applying it to the canvas. This 
| must be done in the open air by placing 
the open container in a tube or can of hot 
water. Be sure that the container is open, 
and NEVER PLACE IT OVER OR 
NEAR A FLAME. 

The mixture must be thoroly stirred 
before and during applic&tion, in order 
to keep the undissolved material in sus- 
pension. These preparations may be 
applied to the canvas by means of a paint 
brush or by spraying. Wagon covers, 
shock covers, etc., may be treated best by 
stretching the canvas against the side of 
a barn or by attaching to a frame, and 
applying the material with a brush. Once 
the canvas is fixed in position no more 
| time is required to treat it than is neces- 
| sary to apply a first coat of paint to rou 
| board siding having the same area. Mud h 





~~ | tiene mav be saved in treating larg 


| paulins and standing tents by. applyin; 
| the material with a spray pump, with 
which a préssure of at least 50 pounds }s 
| de veloped. Some loss of material, how- 
ever, results from this method. 
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RAPE IN OAT STUBBLE 

Mads Jensen, DeWitt county, Illinois, 
fnds that sowing rape in his oats stubble 
- paying practice when he has sheep to 


graze it. Jensen used 175 head of sheep | 
threshing last year to nibble the 
met leaves and turn them into green- 


, In “addition to the rape, the sheep had 
the run of a twenty-acre clover field. 
“Sheep must have plenty of range with 
plants that are to their liking, altho they 
oo. not fussy about what they eat. The 
range keeps them healthy by a 


plenty of exercise,” he says.—G. C. T., 
ill. 
CHANCE FOR FARMER WHO 
STICKS 


“Tn Missouri, at least, farms are grow- 
ing larger,” said J. C. Wooley, instructor 
in the Missouri college of agriculture. “In 
1920 we had 263,000 farms in Missouri, 
n 1925 only 260,000. That means that 
prosperous farmers are buying adjoining 
acreage from less fortunate neighbors and 
from those who see better opportunities 
in the city. On the surface it might seem 
like a sad state of affairs. To me it means 

that it is a good thing for the farmer who 
remains. It makes more mouths to be fed. 
Competition is cut down. There is all the 
more chance for the farmer who sticks to 
come out ahead.’’—C. F., Mo. 


Crop Production and Soil Management, 
by Cox. While this book is designed for 
the student, it is also a valuable reference 
work for the practical farmer. Professor 
Cox is chief of farm crops work at the 
Michigan agricultural college and his ma- 
terial is largely based on work in that 
state. However, it is general enough in 
nature to be applicable almost anywhere 
in the Middle West. Chapters are devoted 
to varieties, selecting and testing seed, 
plowing, rotations, crop pests, harvesting 
and to each of the major crops. Price $2.75. 
John Wiley and Sons. 


COMING EVENTS 
erican Royal Livestock Show, November 13-20, 
Ke ansas City, Missouri. 
( ral States Exposition, August 27-September 4, 
Aurora, Illinois. 
y Cattle C ongress and Belgian Horse Exposi- 
tion, September 27-October 3, Waterloo, Iowa. 
I jis State Fair, August 21-28, Springfield. 
Indiana State Fair, September 6-11, Indianapolis. 
International Livestock Exposition, November 27- 
Dec ember 4, Chicago. 
state Fair, September 19-24, Sioux City, Iowa. 
va State Fair, August 25-September 3, Des 
_ Moines. 
Kansas Free Fair, September 13-18, Topeka. 
Kansas State Fair, September 18-24, Hutchinson. 
Michigan State Fair, September 6-11, Detroit. 
Minnesota State Fair, September 4-11, St. Paul. 
Missouri State Fair, August 14-21, Sedalia. 
Nebraska State Fair, September 5-10, Lincoln. 
rth Dakota State Fair, July 12-17, Fargo. 
Ohio State Fair, August 30-September 4, Columbus. 


§ vuth Dakota State Fair, September 13-17, Huron. 
Wisconsin State Fair, August 30-September 4, 
Milwaukee. 


ational Swine Show, September 13-18, Peoria, 
[ilinois. 
National Dairy Show, October 6-11, Detroit, Mich. 





Legal Statement of Publication 
Statement of ownership, management, circula- 
etc., of Successful Farming, published 
nthly at Des Moines, Iowa, required by the 
of August 24, 1912. 
EDITORS: A. H. Snyder, 


Alson Seeor. 
- mg xING EDITOR: E. T. Meredith, Des 
y ines ow 
BU SiNESS MANAGER: Chas. E. Lynde, Des 
L.oines ow: 


a BLISHER: E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, 


r ‘CESSFUL FARMING PUBLISHING CO. 
Owners: (If a corporation, give name and ad- 
esses of stockholders holding 1 percent or more 
total amount of stock.) 
E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Known bondholders, mortgagees, and otber se- 
rity holders, holding 1 percent or more of total 
ount of bonds, mortgages or other securities. 
one 
Chas. E. Lynde, Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day 
f April, 1926. 
J. O. Gleason, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires July 4, 1927.) 


Pride makes us esteem ourselves; 
vanity makes us desire the esteem of 
‘thers.—Blair. 
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Solid comfort and easy riding over all 
roads in any car which is equipped with 
Bosch Shock Absorbers. The Bosch 
Shock Absorber is a practical, depend- 
able device, easily adjusted to balloon 
or high pressure tires—it “smooths the 
road”. Insist upon Bosch Shock Ab- 
sorbers—they carry the famous Bosch 
guarantee and the Bosch reputation. 


For Fords (3-point Control) Set complete, $16.50 per set. 
Medium Cars, $15 per pair. Heavy Cars, $20 per pair 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORP. 


Main Office and Works: SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Branches: New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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Choosing the Orchard Cover Crops 


Possibilities From the Fertility Standpoint 
By L. S. GOODE 


HILE the orchard is young it must be cultivated in 
W crater to insure a profitable, rapid growth. When the 

orchard is older and in bearing, it may be maintained 
in clean culture to induce it to yield larger crops. Of course, 
there are arguments for and against the cultivation of orchards, 
but it is not the purpose here to debate that question. It is the 
purpose here to discuss some of the cover crops that can be 
grown in the bearing orchard handled under the clean culture 
plus cover crops methods. 

A large number of farmers are practicing clean culture, and 
it is to such people that a discussion of cover crops for the 
orchard will be of most value. 

Clean culture, of course, is something of a misnomer. Clean 


culture really means, in general practice,-just what it says up 


to midsummer. Then, however, a cover crop is allowed to grow 
in the orchard, and this will tend to harden off the trees, 
harden the wood, 
and in a very large 
measure prevent 
winter injury. 

But there are 
some other factors 
about various cover 
crops that must be 
taken into consid- 
eration. 

Suppose you find 
the growth of your 
trees is a little slow. 
Applications of ma- 
nure and fertilizers 
might answer your 
problem. On the 
other hand, the ma- 
nure may be needed 
on other fields of 
the farm, and the 





has been mentioned before in these columns, clean culture js 
practiced up to a certain point and then legumes are planted 
and these in turn furnish a hog pasture of highest quality. (j 
course the trees are young, and precautions are taken to prey 
damage to the trees by the hogs, and it is pastured lightly, |) 
the point is, the cover crop system has been the mean 
carrying a part of the overhead of getting that orchard « 
paying basis. 

Among the legumes, soybeans are mighty herd to beat unde 
our middle western conditions. They make a rapid growt! 
They add liberal quantities of nitrogen. 

In handling the orchard it is plowed in the spring of cours: 
and then it is disced or harrowed several times in the spring and 
early summer. When the middle of June or first of July has 
arrived an ideal seed bed for soybeans or other cover crop is 
already at hand, weeds are well under control, and soybeans 
drilled or broadcasted just as th 
would be for field culture will do very 
well indeed. They should be inoculated 
the first time they are planted. The 
growth is allowed to remain right on 
the ground thru the winter, and then 
plowed under in the spring, and the 
process repeated. 

In Missouri, southern Illinois, Okla- 
homa and in other fruit regions wheré 
the season is longer, cowpeas are used 
to excellent advantage. In more north- 
ern regions, where even soybeans are 
not as satisfactory as one could wish 
for the climate, Canada field peas, or 
rye and vetch may be used. Red clover 
is a possibility, but doesn’t always 
make an entirely satisfactory growth 
in the time allowed it after a July 15th 
planting. 

\ person has to 








orchard may, there- 
fore, suffer. If the 
lack is nitrogen, it 
is unnecessary to 
allow such a de- 
ficiency to exist 
long. In no part of 
the farm is it easier 
to build up the 


Above—B y blossom time 
the orchard has been 
plowed and disced, but 
note the plowing in the 
bearing orchard does not 
extend right up to the 
tree. To right—Crops 
that bend down the 
nitrogen content of branches are bound to 
the soil than it is in remove fe rtility from 
the orchard. Well- the soil 
informed commer- 

cial growers from the Atlantic coast to the 
Pacific are employing legumes for that very 
purpose. A few years ago I enjoyed a trip 





take into consider- 
ation the cost of 
planting the cover 
crop as well as its 
value to the or- 
chard. 

Vetch is a rather 
expensive crop on 
account of seed 
cost, while clover 
may be in som 
seasons. Soybeans 
and cowpeas also 
vary in cost of 
planting and since 
it requires right at 








thru the orchard regions of the Appalachians 
and the East, and in most of the big orchards 
soybeans and cowpeas were making a luxuriant growth, storing 
more nitrogen in the soil. In the citrus orchards of California 
I have seen the field peas in such luxuriant growth that one 
wondered how a plow could ever turn the mass under. 
Naturally, it is possible to use too much, even of a good 
thing. It is possible to induce such an excessively large nitrogen 
content that excessive wood growth is encouraged. This is not 
the best thing in the world for the profit side of the ledger, but it 
is no argument against cover crops. Cover crops of small 
grains, buckwheat, even corn or cane or millet, are all possi- 
bilities. Two years ago, in a Kansas orchard where clean culti- 
vation had proved much more successful than sod, weeds were 
allowed to grow after the middle of July as a part of the regular 
practice. In faet, some weeds, like lambsquarter, are almost 
ideal cover crops. 
In one of the largest orchards in Missouri, an orchard which 








So far as nitrogen is concerned, a crop like this will go far toward supplying the soil needs. 


fifty to sixty pounds 
of seed to the acre, 
you will have to figure accordingly. From ten to twelve pounds 
of red clover or somewhat more of Mammoth clover makes a 
good seeding. In sections where crimson clover thrives, this 
crop can be seeded at the rate of ten to eighteen pounds per 
acre. A bushel to a bushel and a half of field peas is the usual 
rate of seeding that crop. 

When it comes to the non-legume cover crops, probably the 
cheapest of all, so far as planting cost is concerned, is the Dwarf 
Essex rape. Only seven or eight pounds of seed per acre is 
required. It can be planted early in July, and it makes a very 
good cover ‘ 

Millet *“s another crop that makes a good cover at low cost. It 
can be planted as late as the last of July, and it can be drilled 
or broadcast at the rate of twenty pounds per acre. 

4 have spoken of rye. It is not a bad cover crop for the apple 
orchard, but those who are looking for (Continued on page 31 








Thisisa good cover crop of soybeans 
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See the COLOR 
as you buy the oil 


HE clean, clear, golden color of 
Texaco Motor Oil as you see it in 
the Texaco “‘Comparoscope”; and as 
you see it when pouring into your crank- 
case, is the visible evidence of clean lubri- 
cation, less motor wear, better piston 
seal—and no carbon. 
Know what you are getting. The 
«“Comparoscope”’ is your guide. See the 
color of Texaco as you buy it. 





+ 7 7 


[1] The crudes from which golden 
Texaco is refined are selected with 
infinite care from the vast re- 
sources of The Texas Company’s 
fields. All crudes are black in color 
because they are filled with dirt 
and tars and other impurities. 








[2] Slowly and surely Texaco refining 
takes away one impurity after an- 
other until in the last-long filtra- 
tions every trace of the dark car- 
bon-forming residue is removed. 


caine 





\ 


| [3] The result—clean, clear, golden 

re | Texaco Motor Oil, famous for its 

4 quality, purity, high lubricating 

wy value, low pour test and full golden 
body in every grade. 





THE TEXAS COMPANY, U. S. A., Texaco Petroleum Products 





MOTOR OIL 
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EITHER can you afford 
to buy tires on specula- 
tion. Time, work, and 

money must be saved. And 
the way to cut tire costs is to 
follow the lead of those thou- 
sands who equip only with 


TUXEDO 
VACUUM CUP 
TIRES 


Rough roads or perfect pave- 
ments, the mileage is supremely 
high on both, take them as they 
come, day in and day out. 








PENNSYLVANIA ‘RUBBER CO. OF AMERICA, INC. 


Jeannette, Pennsylvania 














Take the Direct Route to 






Try one of these 


ELEVATORS 


Pr 


Ls, 


OT ESSN 


Boi deep, cold waters full of 
meee islands; smiling 
lakes with wide sand hes, in endless 
number and variety. Bs Bass, pike ‘and muskie 
fishing unexcelled jotted shores, where 
golf, tennis, riding B+ bmp are combined with 
modern ecommedaions and fine home-cooked mesis. 
Low Summer Fares 
Fast, luxurious trains qaity whiz you to this 
vacation lan of neers" 8 desire. 

*Minne 

Lakes’ 
telling where to go, where to 
stop and what it costs. Address 


R. A. Bishop, General Passenger Agent 
122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ICAGO GREAT RR/ 


“‘Route of the Legionnaire” 
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; Put an All Steel Chainless Bucket Inside 
: Elevator in your corn crib or granary. 





Always ready to work. Elevates grain and 
stores it to fullest capacity of granary. Stop 
that back-breaking work with the scoop. 
Thousands of satisfied users. Guaranteed by 
oldest manufacturer of farm elevators. 
Demonstration on your farm Free. Send 
for facts today and let us explain. We also 
manufacture a line of Portable Elevators, 


PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 
210 McMunn Street, Bloomington, Ill. 











and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivatorfor 
Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1079-83rd Ay. S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THE BAG WORM 

The time will soon be at hand for the 
appearance of the pernicious bag worm 
pest, which is hard to detect until it is 
nearly half grown. The male adult has a 
dark body and light wings, but the female 
always remains a worm. When the eggs 
hatch in May the worms crawl out of the 
twig-covered bag in which they spend the 
winter, and begin their destructive opera- 
tions at once. They gnaw tiny bits of the 
leaves and fasten them together by a 
thread, then begin to form the basket in 
which they spend their lives. As they 
grow a add to the length, and present 
a comical sight asthey move about on the 
leaves with their tail in the air. As they 
grow the body is entirely protected by the 
sac, which they drag about when in mo- 
tion. 

These insects are very destructive to 
the foliage of the conifers; but may be 
controlled by spraying with an arsenate 
of lead solution, one ounce to three 
gallons of ee, or r by scraping off the 
cocoons.—M. 


HOW TO SALT ASPARAGUS 


Having an old asparagus bed that was 
so spread out with its roots as to send up 
sprouts from almost every square foot of 
the patch, it was somewhat difficult to 
keep it free from weeds and grass during 
the asparagus season, and as I had been 
told that asparagus would yield greater 
if the soil was salted pretty freely, it 
dawned upon me that since asparagus was 
a native of the coast lands bordering upon 
the sea, perhaps instead of salting the 
asparagus bed once or twice each year, as 
so many advocated, it might be best to 
apply a lighter coat of salt to the soil of 
the bed several times a year, so the earth 
would be continually salty, as the soil is 
usually found to be, close to the ocean. 

Salt was applied each month during 
autumn and winter, and every week or two 
during spring and summer, but always in 
very light doses. 

The roots seemed to take on a new life, 
and they sent up strong and very thick 
asparagus tips that seemed to grow more 
quickly, and have a more distinct and 
richer asparagus flavor‘than was found in 
newer beds. 

Manure rich in plant food, applied 
quite frequently was evidently responsible 
for more new shoots, and altho the bed 
was not in regular rows and evenly set in 
plants, it could be kept free enough from 
weeds to allow regular gathering of the 
tips, and the old bed produced more than 
any of the later plantings.—J. T., Ohio. 


QUALITY IN SWEET CORN 


In order to determine just when the 
best quality should be obtained in canned 
sweet corn, several experiments have been 
conducted. With the variety Stowell’s 
Evergreen it was found at the New York 
station that sweet corn maturing early in 
the season when the temperature is higher 








iches the best canning stage in six days | 
ym the pre-milk stage, while sweet corn | 


maturing later in the season, when the 
temperature is lower, will take fifteen days 

, reach the best canning stage from the 
ore-milk stage. The pre-milk stage is 
that stage of ripeness of the sweet corn 
when the husks are not yet firm to the 
touch. The silks are green or red a half 

eh from the end of the ear, the rest of 
the silk being brown, but not dry. 


CODLING MOTH CONTROL 


[ am enclosing several very small worms 
that I found on some of my apple trees. 
\re these the worms which get into the 
apples? We have never sprayed but have 
lways considered spraying—would it be 
too late to control these now? What kind 
f a spray would be used?—E. C. T., 
\inn. 

(he small worms which you enclosed 
are the larvae of the eoddling moth, and 
these are the pests that cause most of the 
trouble from wormy apples. It is too late 
now to get full control, tho even yet you 
might be able to prevent some further 
damage from side worms by spraying im- 
mediately with one pound of lead arsenate 
to 50 gallons of water and then spray once 
more in the middle of July, using the same 
solution. It would be well to add a pound 
of hydrated lime for each pound of lead 
arsenate employed in the spray mixture. 
Better yet, use a solution of one pound of 
lead arsenate and three and one-half 
pounds: of dry limesulfur to 50 gallons of 
water. With this you can in a measure 
control apple seab tho I am afraid for this 
season that the principal damage has been 
done. Another season follow right from the 
beginning the formula and directions on 
the spray leaflet which we have sent you. 


PATTY PANS AND CROOK NECKS 


Whether you like the old-fashioned 
vellow crook neck, or the patty pan or 
scalloped summer squash, no garden is 
jem without one or the other. Most 
ff us are ‘a little inclined to believe that 
he yellow crook necks have a little the 
best flavor. However, they both have one 
idvantage over the ordinary squash. It 
seems like the beetles, squash bugs and 
orers do not attack them so much. These 
summer squashes are of a bush form, and 
for that reason they may be placed in 
hills three feet apart each way, or if you 
prefer, you can run them in drills, planting 
them about a foot apart in rows ie feet 
ipart. This makes it very easy to culti- 
vate them. All that is necessary is the 
ultivator that is used in the corn field. 


WHEN TO THIN APPLES 


I have been asked the best time to thin 
fruit. I believe it is as soon as the fruit is 
sufficiently developed to call for consider- 
ible nourishment from the tree. What is 
the use of growing the fruit at all if it is 
to be picked off before it is marketable? 

When the apples are small, we can 
pick them out easier than when they are 
two-thirds grown and while many wait 
for the June drop, it is doubtful if an early 
thinning and good spraying will not make 
this June drop of little importance. Pick 
twice as many from each twig as you 
think you should, and then pick off an- 
other for good measure. Then, perhaps, 
you will leave too many.—L. H. C., Kans, 


TRY FLOUR ON YOUR BEETLES 


Striped cucumber beetles make growing 
of cucumbers and melons a hard task. 
Now comes a gardener who tells me that 
he never has any trouble with beetles 
and all he does is to dust the vines with 
common, wheat flour. It is worthy of a 
general trial and as it works, it certainly 
is simple enough and requires the mini- 
mum of effort and expense.— L. H. C. 





Arsenate of lead and lime, dust or 
spray, gets cabbage worms. 
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Save Power-Labor-Time! 


In the Advance-Rumely Ball Bearing Silo Filler a big heavy steel 
flywheel is mounted on annular ball bearings. Accurately bal- 
anced, it revolves with marvelous ease. Friction is practically 
eliminated. A little power gives tremendous momentum to the 
wheel. That is why the keen knives cut through toughest silage 
with ease—in quickest time. Power cost is reduced. Time saved, 

Ball bearings make possible a perfect adjustment of cutting 
knives, because they eliminate both radial and end play. The 
knives and shear plates can always be kept in perfect adjustment 
like a fine pair of scissors. There is no spreading to cause shredding, 
as with plain bearings. This feature is a great time and labor 
saver—also insures uniform silage. 

Ease of operation is a salient feature of the Advance-Rumely 
Ball Bearing Silo Filler. A self-feeding attachment is quickly ad- 
justed—for three lengths of cut. All ball bearings are packed in 
dust-tight cases and run in oil. Latest and most up-to-date features 
throughout entire machine. Moreover, it is “‘danger-proof.’”’ Fly- 
wheel, cutting knives, gears, and feed rolls are fully guarded. 


The Advance-Rumely Ball Bearing Silo Filler does a clean, fast 
job at lowest cost. Big capacity is an outstanding characteristic. It 
will save time and money for you this year and for many years to 
come. See the nearest Rumely dealer for a demonstration or mail 
the coupon for literature. Address Dept. A. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CoO., Inc. 
La Porte i a aes Indiana 


The Advance-Rumely line includes kerosene tractors, steam engines, 

grain and rice threshers, combine harvesters, husker-shredders, alfalfa 

and clover hullers, bean hullers, silo fillers, corn shellers, motor trucks 
and tractor winches 


Serviced Through 33 Branches and Warehouses 


| ADVANCE-RUMELY 
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ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CO., Inc. 






. 
! 

: Dept. A, Incorporated) La Porte,Indiana }j 
{ Please send literature about your ball bearing ! 

Silo Filler. ! : i 
{ ole | Mail a 
1 | 
P Name ....+0s0eeeeseeeeree ceeeeeeseneesners This at 
; AGGrOSS. occ cccccccccccccccsvcece Coccceceoces Coupon 
rl Also send information on ! 
‘ 0 OilPull Tractors © Ideal Separators ! 
. 0 Husker Shredders (© Corn Shellers j 
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IGHT on your own farm — that’s where 
seed bags wear out. And witha thousand 

and one jobs to take your time, you can’t 
sit down and patch’em. Unless you get back 


in service every dime you put into seed bags 


— YOU LOSE! 


Bemis A Seamless Seed Bags will give you, 
g g ; 


] 


in round trips, every penny they cost you. 
And they have no seams to gap and spill your 
profits. When you buy bags this Fall, say 
Bemis A—and find out for yourself what 
thousands of Bemis users know: That Bemis A’s 


are the toughest bags in 48 states. Write us 


if your dealer can’t suppiy you. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG 
ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 


Factories in most principal Cities 


fe 


BEMIS 


K230 
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The only seamless bag made 
with overcast bottom to 
prevent ravelling. 


A 


he Standard_Seamless 
Seed Bag of America 
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REPAIRS 


INDEPENDENT 
FARM MACHINERY 


Repairs Catalogue 
Sent on Request 
For Prompt Shipment 
Send Orders Direct to 


Independent Harvester Co., 
Plano, Il. 








Standard Garden Tractor 


A powerful Motor Cultivator and Lawnmower for 

Gardeners, Florists, Truckers, Nurseries, Berry- 

men, Suburbanites, Estates, Parks. Cemetaries. 
Does 4 Men’s W: 

Dises, Harrows, Seeds, Cultivates, Runs 

Belt Machinery & Lawnmower. Catalog Free. 

STANDARD ENGINE COMPANY 

8235 Como Ave. 8. E., Minsseree Minn. * 

Eastern Sales Branch: —142 Cedar ‘St., New York 


SOUTH DAKOTA [Cixvs 


from $10 an acre up, depending on location -— _ 
provements. They will never be lower. South Dakota 
produces corn, cattle, hogs, alfalfa, small grains. Real 
diversification. Healthful end pleasant climate. Good 
dairy country. See it for yourself; homeseekers rates. 
For free map, descriptive circulars, and all information 
write to South Dakota Department of Agriculture, 
Division 113, Pierre, South Dakota 















sell device for repairing broken, 
| sagging wires. without removing 


HAWBAKER STRECHER CO., Elmore, Minn. 


PEA 


BEAN: 
a RESHER 


FOR 40 years the world’s standard! 
Threshes any variety of beans and peas 
from rankest vines without splitting or 
losing a seed. No re-cleaner necessary; 
seed ready for market. Buy the original, 
guaranteed Owens! Six sizes. 
Write today for complete description! 
J. L. OWENS CO. 
322 Superior St. 
Minneapolis, 





Liberty Grain Blower 


LInerty GRAIN BY AIR 


Fills powerful air blast Sane Ss 80 feet 
ls bin or ome s- one 
dries, saves all the qt it up. 


IOS Ping None EW “Tuick. fans 
One Man Operates ok lg 


Paes, light — easy forlman ya) 
pe BL ete wore hi 
yo tor itself in 2 hours. 


d TODAY for 
FREI = Dollar Token 
en mgatin se Bae catalog: 


LINK MFG. ‘Co.. Dept. K, 

















wires from fence. Write for details. 
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GROWING OUR OWN ONION SETS 

Three years ago onion sets were scarce, 
and consequently, high in price. We wait 
ed until rather late in the season to bu 
thinking the price had been boosted, an 
would gradually drop back to normal 
We guessed: wrong, and when we final! 
decided to buy we could not get them at 
all. Seed onions came on, but too slow! 
to suit us. We missed the sets. Last ye 
they were high again, but we paid th. 
price and got them, rather than lose out 
as before. It looks like they are going to 
be pretty expensive again the comi! 
season, but we are prepared this time. 

During the early part of last July, we 
bought a dime’s worth of seed and sowed 
it in a vacant corner of the garden where 
early vegetables had been grown. This 
ground had been cultivated all season and 
the weed crop was practically eradicated 
hence very little cultivation was necessary 
to produce the sets. From this small plot 
of ground and limited amount of seed we 
grew enough first class sets to supply us 
the coming year. Grown in this way they 
were inexpensive, and required but a very 
small amount of labor to produce them. 
Altho the soil should be carefully prepared, 
well pulverized and smooth, it does not 
necessarily have to be rich. In fact, a clay 
soil will produce better sets than a rich 
loam. 

The seed when sown should be covered 
to a depth of one-quarter of an inch. In 
the fall when the tops begin to die (before 
freezing weather) the sets should be pulled 
and thoroly dried, and stored in a good 
cellar for the winter.—R. M., Ind. 


PREVENTING SWARMING OF BEES 

The most aggravating trouble which 
can come to the beekeeper is trying to 
prevent swarming, or recovering the bees 
when they have taken it into their heads 
to move on to other localities. 

Swarming is, in the majority of cases, 
due to cramped quarters where it is im- 
possible for the bees to store additional 
honey, and where the hive is completely 
filled, and has large numbers of young 
hatching out each day. This is particularly 
true where the condition takes place while 
the pollen is exceedingly plentiful and the 
chance to store more honey is extremely 
favorable. 

Swarming cannot be fixed definitely as 
to time, but one can, by watching the 
hive and colony closely, tell approximately 
just when it is to be expected. Oftentimes 
the bees will cluster on the outside of the 
hive for some time., The day of the swarm- 
ing they will usually go inside the hive 
and later issue in a body. 

One way of preventing swarming when 
there is no necessity for a change in 
quarters, is to clip the wings on one side 
of the queen. Care must be taken not to 
handle her by the abdomen, but rather 
by the thorax, or head and body. Clip the 
wings on one side, leaving stubs, which 
will prevent her flying and joining the 
swarin. The swarm may take the air, but 
they will not leave unless the queen joins 
them. 

Another way of preventing the queen 
leaving the hive, and one that does not 
mar her appearance, is to use guards on the 
entrance which prevent her getting out of 
the give, but does not keep the workers 
from coming and going. This, however, 
also has its disadvantages as it prevents 
the workers getting in and out quickly and 
some contend that during the rush season 
it materially cuts down the supply “of 
honey stored. 

It is well always io be prepared for the 
emergency so that a swarm can be hived 
quickly and with as little exertion as pos- 
sible. One should have a location picked 
out for the hive in advance, and if any 
attention is paid to the bees at all, one 
will know just where the trouble is coming 
from, so there will not be many lost steps 
when the hour for action arrives. 

If the queens have all been clipped, it is 
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not such a hard trick to hive the swarm. | 
it is necessary to have an empty hive | 
hi andy with a comb of unsealed larvae. As 
as the swarm comes out of the old | 
hive, - the thing to do is to find the queen | 
an i to cage her. She is generally hopping 
ound the entrance trying to take wing 
Wi vith the rest. Bei ing unable to fly she is 
+ hard to find. Cage her and place the 
en pty hive on the old foundation. 
The swarm has generally taken the air 
by this time. Then place the caged queen 
ear the entrance. Finding that they are 
minus the queen they will soon return and 
enter the new hive. As soon as they have 
tarted, the queen can be released : and she 
will enter with them. New supers must be 
aided quickly as the hive generally is 
given only starters. A new swarm or a 
irm in a new hive will work with in- 
ceased energy and one will have to push | 
the work with the supers. 
Che old hive has now been moved to a 
w location. It contains brood cells and 
queen cells and it may throw off a second 
third swarm, but if one cuts out the 
seen cells, additional swarming may be 
hecked to a considerable degre. 
Cheold hive may beleft alongside the new 
ne, but the entrance should be changed, 
ther reversed or moved to one side. 
Following this plan, one can retain 
ictically every swarm with very slight 
effort. And there is no reason why swarms | 
should be permitted to escape, especially 
when one keeps in mind the value of their | 
potential yield, in fact the commercial 
value of the colony itself. 
Where one takes a close stock of the 
situation in the season of the year when 
swarming is most likely to occur, it is 
possible to keep the natural increase prac- 
tically intact from year to year with only 
slight effort and trouble. The secret lies in | 
ng ready for the emergency.—C. 8 








CHOOSING THE ORCHARD COVER 
CROPS 


Continued from page 26 


good cover crop for the peach orchard 
vould do well to leave it alone, for rye and 
peaches don’t seem to get along very well | 
with each other. 

Buckwheat is a mighty fine non-legume | 

rop for orchard use. No crop leaves the 
soil in prettier condition to cultivate. 
lhere isa method of handling cover crops 
hat has grown up in some sections that is 
ell worth mentioning. As you have ob- 
need some orchards bear liberally only 
every other year. In some orchards of 
that sort the growers are planting the 
cover crop in the year of big yields, allow 
it to remain and grow right thru the off 
vear, and then they plow it under late that 
fall, or in early winter. As the general 
farmer will readily observe, crops like the 
clovers, hairy vetch and sweet clover may 
be particularly adapted to that system. 
lhere is sometimes a question on the 
part of some as to the desirability of spend- 
ng good money on a thing like a cover 
crop. However, when you consider that a 
crop of apples or other fruit actually re- 
moves a quantity of fertility from the soil, 
you will see that some means of replacing 
this fertility is highly desirable, and for 
largest crops, absolutely necessary. Nitro- 
gen is the most expensive of the plant food 
elements wher. it comes to buying it in the 
form of a commercial fertilizer, and right 
here is where your cover crop can be made 
to pay more than its own way. It is just 
is Important to grow your own nitrogen 
n the orchard as on other crop land. Be- 
iuse of the nature of the orchard crop, it 
seven easier to do this in the orchard than 
it is in the fields devoted to grain crops. 

It is, therefore, only the part of wisdom 
to consider carefully the possibilities of the 
cover crop in the orchard as a definite part 
of the orchard management. 





Many orchard trees would set no fruit 
were it not for the bees which pollenize 
the blossoms. 
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See the NE W 
Grain Binder 


The McCORMICK- 
DEERING 


Combines the BEST of 
McCormick and Deering 


N order to build the one best binder it 

is possible to produce, the Harvester 
Company has combined the popular 
McCormick and Deering grain binders 
into one improved, perfected machine. 
The best of both will be found in this 
new McCormick-Deering binder. 





































There are Many Improvements on NEW 
McCormick - Deering Binders that are 
not on your old machine 


1. Improved bevel gears. 


2. Improved ball-thrust bearing 
on bevel gear shaft. 












9. Improved connections between 
platform and elevator frame. 





10. Better bracing for outside reel 
support. 






3. Improved adjustment of ball- 
thrust bearing for meshing 
bevel gears. 

4. Ball-thrust bearings on both 
ends of the main wheel hub. 
5. Removable roller bearing in 

grain wheel. 

6. Roller bearings on both ends 
of main elevator driving roller. 







11.More space between main 
wheel and main drive chain, 
eliminating accumulation of dirt 
and undergrowth. 











12. Better platform canvas adjust- 
ing device. 






13. Controlling levers easier to 
reach and operate. 





7.Improved self-aligning roller 
bearing. 

8. Vertical bolted connections be- 

tween main frameand platform. 







14. Wider range of adjustments on 
reel. 


If Your Machine is a Dozen Years Old It 
Probably Lacks Most of These, Too—All 
on the NEW McCormick-Deering: 


1.Flat Bar Steel Frame. Re- 
placed old pipe frame. Lighter 
and stronger. 

2. More Roller Bearings. Roller 
bearings added to elevator 
rollers. 

3. Floating Elevator. Automatic- 
ally adjusts itself to heavy or 
light grain. 

4. Larger Capacity Binding 

Attachment. More room be- 

tween breast plate and binder 














deck. Forms larger and better 
shaped bundles. 

5. Simplified Knotter. New cord 
holder handles all grades of 
twine. 

6. Quick-Turn Tongue Truck. 
Makes binder easier to drive. 
Takes neck weight off horses. 

7. New Bundle Carrier. Outer 

end drops as well as fingers. 

Discharges bundles as well on 

hills as on level ground. 























You will certainly want to get acquainted with 

the latest improvements in binder construction. 

Drop in and ask the dealer to show you the 
NEW McCormick-Deering Binder. 

















INTERNATIONAL F HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Il. 







of America 
(Incorporated) 
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Our Junior Farmers and Club Department 
Devoted to the Interests of Farm Boys and Girls 


A JUNE MORNING 
I love to rise in the early morning 
Before the sun peeps over the hill 
And hear birds calling to their mates 
When all the rest of the world is still. 


It is then the flowers give their sweetest fra- 
grance. 
And to watch a rose as it unfolds 
Is better than cities with all their splendor, 
And is free to all who wish to behold. 
—Author Unknown. 


GREW CORN ON QUACK GRASS 
LAND 


HIS is the story of a South Dakota 

club boy, Robert Bullis of Brookings 
county, who was given a field of six acres, 
badly infested with quack grass, yet he 
grew fifty bushels of corn to the acre in 
one of the dryest years the state has known 
in a decade. His net profit was $164.61. 
Here is the way he told of his experience in 
a report to Paul J. Scarbro, boys’ and girls’ 
club leader at South Dakota state college. 

“My project was six acres of corn. The 
land was slope in the fall and part of it 
was plowed again in the spring to check a 
thick growth of quack grass which covered 
about two acres. - 

“After plowing it in the spring, I went 
over the whole field once and over the 
quack grass patch several times with a 
spring tooth harrow. The harrow brought 
a great many of the roots to the surface. 
These I gathered and burned. 

“‘When I had burned the quack, I spread 
manure on the field at the rate of three 
tons per acre. Then I double-disced it to 
cut up the trash and lumps and to make 
the soil firm so the weed seeds would not 
germinate. 

“When this operation was completed, 
I left it until a few days before planting 
when I went over it with a spike tooth 
harrow to kill the young weeds. 

“In a judging contest at the Brookings 
county corn show last winter I won a half 
bushel of Murdock seed corn and later I 
bought another bushel, paying $4 for it. 
I ear tested it all and planted only the 
ears which tested one hundred percent 
strong. I adjusted the planter to drop 
four kernels in a hill. The planting was 
done on May 15th and four days later the 
field was dragged to kill the weeds and give 
the corn a head start. At the time of 
planting the moisture was about two 
inches below the surface of the ground so 
I planted the corn three inches deep to 
make sure there would be enough moisture 
for the seed to germinate. 

“When I started cultivating June 4th, 
the corn was about two inches high except 
in the thickest parts of the quack patches. 
The quack grass in these spots was so thick 
that I broke two singletrees and a neck- 
yoke going thru. 

“T used the surface cultivator and found 
that it did much better work than a shovel 
cultivator. A shovel cultivator digs deep, 
turning up the soil to dry out and also 
cutting the corn roots while a surface culti- 
vator merely turns over the surface soil 
and cuts off the weeds without bothering 
the corn roots. 

“T cultivated the corn four times, twice 
each way. The quack grass is now nearly 
killed out. 

“On September 22nd, I began to pick 
the bulk of the crop. I had the crop all 
picked before there was a hard frost. The 
yield was fifty bushels per acre; out of this 
I saved thirty-five bushels for seed. This 
gave me fifty bushels of seed and 250 
bushels of market corn. My net gain on 
the six acres was $164.61. 


Conducted by KIRK FOX 


“My corn work taught me many things. 
Some of them are the value of good seed, 
the value of the surface cultivator and that 
the best way to kill weeds is to keep down 
the top growth.—C. D. B., 8. D. 


DUROC ASSOCIATION FOR 
JUNIORS 

Boys and girls interested in rqising pure- 
bred hogs should appreciate a plan re- 
cently announced by the National Duroc 
Record Association. In order to assist 
and encourage junior farmers, this associa- 
tion will now make any boy or girl who 
owns in his or her name at least one duroc 
female recorded with the association, a 
junior member. 

The junior membership in the National 
Association holds good until the boy or 

irl is twenty-one years of age. The mem- 

rship is issued free and entitles the 
member to the regular membership rates 
on recording. Write the National Duroc 
Record Association, Peoria, Illinois, for 
an application card if you are interested. 


WHY WE NEED SALADS 


“Salads are very important in our diet 
because they balance a meal, are g 
appetizers, supply minerals and vita- 
mines and are very wholesome and 
nutritious.” Thus the importance of this 
class of foods was stated by two North 
Dakota _ girls, Margaret Conlan and 
Agnes Wilcox, both from Barnes county. 

“A good salad,” they explained, ‘“‘must 
be cold and crisp, be attractively served, 








Margaret Conlan and Agnes Wilcox 


contain a goed dressing and present an 
attractive appearance.” These girls were 
state home economics champions and 
demonstrated their work at the annual 
roundup of club champions from all 
Middle West states. 

Here is their mayonnaise dressing which 
may be used for meat, fish, vegetable or 
fruit.combinations: 1 egg, 1 teaspoonful 
mustard, 14 teaspoonful salt, 14 teaspoon- 
ful paprika, 4% to 1 cupful oil and 2 to 4 
tab espoonfuls vinegar or lemon juice. 
Any salad oil may be used. 

In making mayonnaise beat the egg 
until it is very thick. If the egg will not 
thicken, use it elsewhere and try another 
for success depends on this as a start. Ad 
seasoning to egg yolk after beating. Grad- 
ually add oil and beat well. Alternate oil 
and vinegar or lemon juice until all is used. 
If the egg is well beaten and the first oil 
is slowly added, then the oil may be quite 
rapidly put in. Be sure to beat the oil in 
well. If oil can be seen around the edge of 
the dish, it is not sufficiently beaten. This 
will cause the dressing to separate. If the 
dressing does separate after standing a 
while, start a new egg yolk and gradually 
add the old dressing as it peed 9 mixing 


just as if it were new material. Whipped 
cream may be added to the dressing befo:+ 
serving to give variety but this is not 
necessary. Hard-boiled egg yolk, pulver- 
ized, is good added for a change, also. 

During their demonstration the girls 
made several salads. This one should 
appeal to everyone: 2 cups boiled, diced 
potatoes, 4% cupful celery cut fine and 
1 cupful diced ham. Mix and moisten 
with mayonnaise. Garnish with celer 
tops and paprika. 


“LET THE BUMBLE-BEE BE’’ 


You have probably all heard the 
popular song with the above title. It was 
offered repeatedly over the radio during 
the past winter. No advice could be 
sounder for the man who raises red clove: 
and everyone should raise lots of it. 

Were it not for the bumble-bee, it 
would be very hard to produce clover 
seed at all. The story is told that when 
the United States tried to introduce red 
clover into the Philippine Islands, it 
would not reproduce itself. After much 
experimenting, a shipment of plain, ordi- 
nary Wumble-bees was brought from 
America. Then the clover produced seed. 

As with the honey-bee, the bumble-bee 
colony consists of queens which lay the 
eggs from which new broods hatch, the 
workers or undeveloped females and the 
drones or males. 

The bumble-bee stores its honey and 
also its young bees in little earthen jas 
in the ground or under nests of grass. 
Watch a worker closely while it is on a 
flower. See how the pollen grains are 
scraped off the body and plastered on the 
flat plates on the hind legs. These grains 
are used for baby food in the bumble-bee 
family. Remember that our clover crop is 
worth many millions of dollars and that 
we must thank the bumble-bee for it. 
Then unless the nest is where someone 
may be injured or horses frightened, ‘Let 
the bumble-bee be.” 


FISH IN THE WATER TANK 


The children as well as the grownups 
on our farm get much pleasure from feed- 
ing the fish in the stock watering tank, 
watching the antics of the finny fellows 
when a worm or bug is thrown in to them. 
Our tank is of concrete, eight feet wide, 
sixteen feet long and four feet deep. An 
overflow pipe carries water to a smaller 
tank in the pasture so that the water is 
always fresh and fish do well in it. 

A minnow seine was used a few years 
ago in getting small fish to put into the 
tank, catching them while seining in a 
small stream for bait.. Small perch and 
bass were selected, about a dozen in all, 
and were carried home alive in a pail of 
water. 

Besides affording the children many 
hours of fun, giving them practical lessons 
on the life habits of fish, they keep the 
tank free of mosquitoes and water bugs 
that soon populate the stock watering 
trough.—C. F., Mo. 


Home Handicraft for Boys, by Hall. All 
boys like to work with tools and build 
things. Properly guide their interest and 
many useful articles will result. This 
book contains complete working plans and 
explanations of how to make and equip a 
workshop, furnishings for the boys’ room, 
kitchen conveniences, birdhouses, fly 
traps, radio sets and many other practical 
things. It is designed especially or boys. 
The book contains 275 pages well printed 
and profusely illustrated. Price $2. George 
H. Doran Co. 
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fer Economical Transportation 
On | y j Powerful valve-in-head mo- 
tor, famous for smoothness 
ke and economy. 


ives you th 1S 


sion to assure easy, flexible 
f.o.b. 
| for bots a 













handling. 
Fisher Body, of superior 
beauty and ruggedness. 


Duco finish, lustrous, lasting 
and attractive. 

Semi-reversible steering 
gear, positive, easy to handle 
and safe. 

Rugged rear axle, with heavy 
spiral-bevel driving-gears and 
one-piece banjo housing. 
plate disc-clutch with light 
pedal action. 

Remy electric starting, light- 
ing and ignition. 

Full balloon tires, demount- 

for moving chassis parts. 

















so Smooth— 
so Powerful 












QUALITY AT LOW COST 
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Your contentment and 
satisfaction while tour- 
ing will be safeguarded 
and insured if you install 
a full set of dependable 
Champion Spark Plugs 
before you start—if you 
have not changed your 
plugs within the last 
year. More than two- 
thirds of the motorists 
the world over use 
Champions. 


A new set of dependable Champion 
Spark Plugs every 10,000 miles will 
restore power, speed and acceleration 
and actually save their cost many 
times over in less oil and gas used. 


Champion X — 
exclusively for 
Fords — packed 
in the Red Box 





] than Fords— 
packed in the 
Blue Box 


75° 
HAMPION 


Dependadle for Every Engine 


Toledo, Ohio 











A DAY IN EARLY HAY-TIME 

Small watery clouds begin to rise 
before the mid-day hour, 

And beaded drops on water-jars fore- 
tell an earty shower. 

The house-dog seeks his favorite grass 
while coming down the lane, 

And tree-toads in the poplar bowers 
are prophesying rain. 

The quail since earcy morning hours 
has piped his song “‘More Wet,”’ 

And cuckoos in the maple grove are 
singing “Cuckoo” yel. 


—C. F. Gei ry 
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| To Successful Farming: I am a member of the 


Woodside Calf and Pig Club and am very interested 
in Successful Farming’s 4-H club pages. 

I am enclosing a picture of the calf whicn I fea 
last year and showed at the Illinois State Fair. It 
weighed 1,085 pounds, I won first in junior year- 
lings, grade or crossbred steers in the open class. 
In club work I won first in Aberdeen Angus and 
grand champion over all breeds. My winnings con- 
sisted of $108 cash, a gold watch and a free trip to 
the internationale-Caagtes Krell, Jr., I 














INTERESTED IN POULTRY 


To Successful Farming: Here is a picture of 
ourselves and part of our poultry flock which ~we 
raised. We hope the picture is good enough to print 
as we would like to see it in Successful Farming 

Many thanks for our loan. We have already 
ordered our baby chicks and we expect to have lots 
of fun raising them. As soon as possible we will 
send you a picture of them.—Andrew and Virgil 
Funk, Wis. 





WE WISH YOU SUCCESS 

To Successful Farming: I am a boy thirteen 
years old and finishing the eighth grade this year 
My father and I are both interested in chicken 
raising. We intend to raise about 500 chickens this 
year, namely, Fishel strain white rocks, Marcy 
strain Jersey black giants, Rhode Island reds from 
| carefully culled birds headed by one cock from E. 
H. Rucker, for which my father paid $1.50 when it 
| was a chick, and three cockerels raised from eggs 
| purchased from Harold Tompkins, and ejther white 
| leghorns or white minorcas. We have not yet dee 
| cided on W hich of these breeds to ehoose. We are 
| going to quit raising black giants because they are 
not good market birds, altho we have some very 
fine ones . 

We call raising young chickens an easy matter. 
We simply purchase a sack of commercial chick 
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feed and when the chicks are two and one-half | 
three days old, we keep water and feed bef 
them at all times. They must also have fine gra 
and later chick-sized oystershell. Of courss 
chicks must be covered by a hen or a brood 
When the chicks are one or two weeks old, we fe: 
them a commercial scratch graia 

I have white king and red earneaux pigeons. VW 
subscribe to three poultry papers, a pigeon jour 
Successful Farming and other farm papers. But 
get more enjoyment and knowledge fron 
poultry department in Successful Farming 
from any of the other poultry papers and far 
yapers. We also enjoy the other parts of the pap: 
Pur I cannot get as much about pigeons as I wou 
like to, so the pigeon journal comes in kind 
handy. 

I am going to save all the money I can and tak« 
poultry course and make poultry my life work 
Gustave Holleman, 8. D. 


HOW I REMODELED MY ROOM 

To Successful Farming: Now that spring is her 
the subject of cleaning, refixing and brightenir 
your own room 1s foremost in your mind, is it not 
I knew you would say “‘yes’’ because, being a far 
girl myself, I am confronted by the same proble: 

have just finished remodeling my room and I w 
tell you what I have done. 

My room is small (about 8x10 feet) and it 
plastered. Last year it was finished in a pale gre 
tint. Now I have ecalcimined the ceiling a ri 
cream color and the walls a light buff or tan col: 
This color scheme I carried as much as possibk 
the other articles in the room 

The furniture is plain and consists of a burea 
with a large square glass, a plain iron bed, o1 
chair and a small stand. I bought a small can of 
cream-colored enamel and painted the bed, chair ar 
stand. The bureau is a golden oak finish so I left 
that just as it was. Then for the two windows | 
made curtains of unbleached muslin, with a two- 
inch hem of buff colored material. Across the to; 
of the mirror I hung a mere ruffle of the same ma 
terial and at the sides I hung two small straight 
pieces to give a curtained effect 

With this color scheme the room is so delightfully 
cool, restful and pleasant, that I am proud to invit« 
my friends to see it. 

For a touch of color I have a vase on the stand 
near my bed and in this I have a bouquet of crepx 
paper flowers, sweet peas, roses, carnations, lilies 
and daffodils. These bouquets are very pretty 
and are easily made. 

It is in the room I have just described that I an 
sitting writing this with the hope that it may hel; 
you.—Marthlyn Grey, Minn. 

{Note: Thanks for your very good letter. We 
want many more.—Editor.] 

A HOG RAISER 

To Successful Farming: I am going to write to 
the junior and club department. I am in the seventh 
grade and am twelve years of age. In 1923 father 
bought me a registered, spotted poland china gilt 
She farrowed eleven pigs in 1925. The hog cholera 
struck our hogs and my sow and pigs died. In 1925 
in the fall father purchased a duroc sow and | 
picked my choice from her litter. I picked a nicé 
gilt. 

In 1926 father had a part duroc sow about ready 
to bring pigs. I swapped my gilt and gave him $8 
to boot. I got the money for wrapping the apple 
trees. In three days after this trade my sow far- 
rowed ten nice, red pigs. All are living. Father 
gave me a heifer in 1925. I sold her for $30, so I 
have 1 sow, 10 pigs and $30. I want to get into the 
chicken business. want to buy one eighty-egg 
incubator for $10.—Meral Luna, Mo. 


SHOWS GOOD HOGS 
To Successful Farming: I have been carrying on 
club work for the past three years now and have 
been showing my club pigs since 1923. I have been 
very successful. I chose the spotted poland china 
because I think it is as good as any hog for the show- 
ring and also for the market. Last fall I kept two 
of my prize gilts for brood sows. One of them far- 
rowed ten living pigs March 9th and the other one 
farrowed eight pigs March 23rd. I have won many 
ribbons on my herd in the last few years and I am 
planning to show some pigs this fall. I belong to a 
pig club in Piatt county, Ilinois. I think club work 
is one of the greatest things a boy can take up for 
his spare time. 
am sending a picture of my club gilt for 1925 
She was three months of age when the picture was 
snapped. She farrowed ten pigs this spring. I am 
hopigg to see this letter in print on the junior and 
club page.—Wayne Wright, Il. 




















Wayne Wright's gilt 





There were 25,000 Wisconsin boys and 
girls enrolled in some form of boys’ and 
girls’ club work last year. 

















PAYS WAY THRU SCHOOL 


Can a boy twelve years of age earn 
enough money during the summer months 
to pay his expenses at school during the 
winter and at the same time lay aside 
a nestegg toward his college career? Sounds 
difficult, doesn’t it. Yet that is just 
exactly what Jack Mallory of Cuyahoga 
county, Ohio, is doing. 

Jack was a pal of mine before I came to 
the Pacific coast. His parents are in very 
modest circumstances and could not 
afford to send him to school if it were not 
for his own efforts. But last summer he 
started into a most novel enterprise which 
was building and selling birdhouses, con- 
structed so as to appeal to particular 
species of the feathered tribe. With a 
house under each arm, he went out to see 
if he could sell them. To his surprise, 
he sold both his sample houses within an 
hour and had taken several orders within 
two hours from people nearby who wished 
to put them up for the wrens and other 
feathered occupants of the community. 

When he had completed two more bird- 
houses, Jack did not sell them outright 
but used them as samples and got enough 
orders in two days to keep him busy the 
rest of the summer. By the time Sep- 
tember came, his bank balance was the 
envy of all the boys in the neighborhood, 
and was sufficient to pay for his first term 
in school. During his spare time, he made 
enough birdhouses to take care of the 
second term. Now his business is so well 
established that he is getting orders by 
mail and is thinking of employing other 
boys to help him. But, regardless of 
whether he does this or not, it’s a cer- 
tainty that his college education is going 
to be paid for by the bird houses which he 
builds and sells at prices that range from 
$1 to $5.—R. H. R. 


THEY LIKE SHEEP RAISING 


In the latter part of November, 1924, 
two boys’ and girls’ sheep clubs were or- 
ganized in Audubon county, lowa. There 
were about fifteen members in each club. 

Two of the Melville township club mem- 
bers were Mabel Heiken, thirteen years 
old, and her sister Esther, one year older. 
These girls feel very well satisfied with 
results after one year’s experience in rais- 
ing sheep. 

They paid $27.50 each for their ewes. 
During the winter, besides grazing in the 
home orchard during open weather, the 
ewes were fed oats so they would be in good 
condition for lambing. The oats, thirty- 
two bushels, and two quarts, was all the 
grain they received during the year. 

Each ewe raised one ewe lamb and each 
sheared nine pounds of wool, which was 
sold for 45 cents per pound, a total of 
$4.05. During the spring and summer the 
ewes and lambswerekeptin the orchard and 
late in the fall they were out on pasture. 

On September Ist, when the lambs were 
exactly five and a half months old, they 
weighed 120 pounds each. Later in the 
month the lambs and ewes were exhibited 
at the county fair where, in the face of 
stiff competition from other club members, 
Mabel won second prize on her lamb and 
third on her ewe, while Esther won third 
prize on her lamb. 

The girls learned something about 
exhibiting sheep while at the fair. Their 
father had raised purebred cattle and it 
was the custom to give them a good wash- 
ing in preparing them for exhibition. 
Mabel and Fsther decided to do the same 
thing with their sheep, so they would look 
clean and white. But the washing process 
took the oil out of the wool and in the 
scoring, it lost them a point. Had it not 
been for that, Mabel would have taken 
first prize with her lamb. Needless to say, 
the girls are thru with sheep bathing as a 
preparation for exhibition. 

Both Mabel and Esther have been 
members of the county 4-H club for the 
past three years and both are especially 
active in the sewing project.—W. C. M. 
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Let It Cook 30 Meals 
—then Decide 


T ) ROVE to yourself how much easier, better and quicker the Nesco will 
| do your cooking. Try its quick, intense heat in baking biscuits, angel 
food, or flaky pie crust. See what perfect bread you can bake; the splen- 
did roasts you can have with its even heat turned lower. The flame never 
creeps or crawls. Fry a steak over its intense blue gas flame. Use the Nesco 
ten days. Then decide. If it doesn’t do everything the dealer said it would, 
send it back and the dealer will refund your money. 
Go now to your Nesco dealer and see this better 
oil cook stove. Have him show you the patented 
Rockweave Wick that requires no trimming and 
cleans by burning. Ask him to demonstrate the 
famous Nesco burners that light like an ordinary 
oil stove but quickly develop a clean blue gas 
flame of greater intensity. 
With this intense and concentrated heat Nesco 
fries, bakes, boils and broils with the speed and effi- 
ciency of gas. Economical, too. The Nesco burner 
The intense heat of agas Operates 24 hours on a gallon of kerosene, Overa 
stove burner is due to the million in use. Home demonstration agents and Re 
sme ss and Ay od thousands of women endorse this stove and its 
pe ples ww Seven — ay wonderful burner. Its use in your own home will 
prove that Nesco brings to the farm home the con- 
venience, cool comfort and better cooking results 
of a city gas range. See your Nesco dealer today. 




















Nationat Enametrnc & Srampinc Co., Inc. 


Advertising Department, 
425 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Reentiee ath poe Cicem, ~~. — 
., St. ew Orleans, ew 
Tat. Philadelphia, "Baltimore. 
Licensed Canadian Manufacturers: 
Dominion Stove and Foundry Company, 
P ish Ontario, Canada. 

















So alsothe blue-gas flame 

of the Nesco Burnerstrikes A hairpin inserted in a potato and 
and spreads under theen- placed over a Nesco Burner glows 
tire base of the utensil, red hot in an instant. This test 
producing an intense gas —_ proves Nesco’s intense cooking heat. 
flame ing heat. 
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OIL COOK STOVE 


the Blue Gas Contact Hame 





With 


National Enameling & Stamping Co., Inc., 425 East Water St., Milwaukee, 


eS pee a ee ee SE ee ee gts 
Money Back Trial Plan Name... -------------- 
and booklets ““Gas Cook- dd 
ing With An Oil Stove” Address....----------------- -------------00--- nnn nnnn nnn nnnnnnnnn 
and “What Women Say”. Your Hardware =e 
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HOW ABOUT LAMB FEEDING? 

N sixteen consecutive years of lamb 

feeding at the Indiana experiment 
station, losses on feeding operations have 
been sustained only four seasons The 
past season has been one of the four to 
show a loss. In only one preceding year 
has this station paid more for feeding 
lambs than was paid in 1925. That was 
in the fall of 1917. During this period of 
feeding lambs, losses have never been sus- 
tained two years in succession. 

The fact that a loss resulted the past 
season was not a surprise. General condi- 
tions pointed toward such a situation. 
Anyone who examined the factors that 
largely determine profitable lamb feeding 
could hardly have felt otherwise. Oper- 
ators generally were paying more for 
feeding lambs delivered to their feedlots 
than packers were paying for fat lambs 
delivered to the packing houses. Con- 
tracting for the 1925 lamb crop on the 
range began before the close of 1924 and 
continued rampant thruout the first seven 
months of 1925. Thousands of feeding 
lambs went to feed lots that should have 
gone to killers both from the standpoint 
of weight and finish. Perhaps those lambs 
were not prime, but many would have 
made fair killers. 

Lambs going into the feedlots at seventy- 
five pounds or better are not an asset to 
any feeder. While corn and pasture were 
abundant, yet there was a shortage of 
legume roughage in many sections. The 
unforeseen weather conditions, on top of 
the factors already mentioned, were de- 
moralizing to economical gains. The pas- 
tures were so washy lambs would not gain 
on them and lack of shelter for the lambs, 
with many feeders, was in evidence. 

In addition to these conditions there 
was so much direct shipping of lambs from 
range to feedlot that no one had an accu- 
rate idea of the number of lambs going on 
feed. Finally, the desire everywhere in 
feeding sections, including Colorado, Ne- 
braska and the cornbelt, to own lambs 
was far greater than the knowledge of the 
kind to buy for feeding purposes or how to 
feed and handle the lambs after they were 
bought. 

As a result, lamb feeders all over the 
country are revising their plans for 1926. 
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The demand for feeding lambs will de- 
velop later this year than last. In fact, it 
will be more natural in its trends. It is a 
little early to predict the available feed 
supply, but it is not too early to look to 
the future if lambs are to be fed. Factors 
that affect economical gains cannot he 
supplied at the last minute. In the corn- 
belt some shelter is advisable and desir- 
able. Lambs need shelter from cold rain, 
which was unusually common last fall and 
more or less prevalent every fall. Muddy 
fields and pastures are net the place to 

make prime lambs. When such conditions 
prevail, lambs are better off under cover. 

Most economical gains are made where 
a legume hay is in the ration regardless of 
whether the lambs are running in the corn- 
field or confined to a dry lot. Death losses 
in the feedlot will be comparatively low 
where plenty of legume hay is used in the 
ration. 

Attempts to make prime lambs on grass 
and forage alone are rarely ‘successful in 
the feeding sections. Corn is the cheapest 
grain for the cornbelt feeder. Anyone who 

umps into the game unprepared to finish 
ee is strictly a speculator and is im- 
pressed solely with the buying and selling 
part of the business. A conception of 
economical gains and ‘probable death 
losses are just as important as buying and 
selling. 

How Much Margin? 

With the level of prices for feeders that 
has prevailed in recent years, a farmer 
who makes an average daily gain of one- 
third of a pound per lamb per day and 
whose death losses do not exceed three 
percent will make a profit. if he receives 
$1 per hundred net over the cost price of 
the lambs. The $1 net margin between 
buying and selling prices has had freights, 
commission, yardage, dipping and shrink- 
age deducted. 

Profits have been made on smaller mar- 
gins where cheap feeds and pastures of 
little commercial value have been utilized 
along with good finishing rations. For this 
reason, cornbelt farmers. will be factors 
right along in the feeder lamb market. 
They can often handle lambs profitably, 
even if their figures show a loss on the 
transaction based on market values of 
grain. Husking corn without expense, 





Will feed lots be filled again this year? 


This does not mean lamb feeding will be 
profitable this coming season, but up to 
the present time (May Ist) the outlook is 
more encouraging. Fewer lambs have 
been contracted and contract prices so far 
are lower than a year ago. Speculators 
who pocketed profits last year will operate 
on closer margins or not operate at all this 
season. Analysis of conditions that deter- 
mine profitable lamb feeding are being 
more closely scrutinized by feeders. Many 
a beginner learned the lesson so well known 
to old-timers, that is, financial success in 
lamb feeding depends upon good buying 
and selling as well as upon economical 
gains. 

When purchasing lambs the general 
prosperity of the country cannot be over- 
looked. Wool prices affect profits and the 
supply of other meat animals, including 
poultry, have distinct effects upon the 
consumers’ demand for mutton and lamb. 


cleaning the farm of weeds and applying a 
coat of fertilizer.are real assets. 

A 55 to 60-pound feeding lamb is most 
desirable. The initial cost, of heavier 
lambs makes the operation more specula- 
tive. A 70-pound feeder lamb can seldom 
be finished under 95 to 100 pounds and we 
all know the demand for lambs over 90 
pounds is limited. Too many heavy lambs 
in the feedlots always react on the one 
who is feeding them unless they can be 
unloaded on a partially supplied market. 
Lambs under 50 pounds are the weaklings 
of the flocks and are often unthrifty. With 
the best of care, death losses may be heavy 
with such lambs even in the hands of ex- 
perienced operators 

If it was possible to make accurate pre- 
dictions as to the future market, the 
decision with respect to feeding lambs 
would be easy. Unfortunately no such 
finality hovers over the business. This 
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makes it necessary for feeders to analyze 
faetors in profitable lamb feeding to deter- 
mine procedure. Even if no definite con- 
clusions are reached, the problem pre- 
sents itself in a clear way after such an 
analysis.—Claude Harper, Ind. 


STEERS MARKET ROUGHAGE 

By feeding his seventeen hereford calves 
a good ration of concentrates while run- 
ning with the cows on pasture, L. H. Eden 
of Linn county, Missouri, made a little 
better than $11 a head on them after pay- 
ing feed costs. The calves weighed 753 
pounds each last fall when they were a 
year old. 

At a meeting of farmers on Eden’s farm, 
called by County Agent J. Robt. Hall, 











a commission man appraised the group of 
calves at $13 a hundred or $97.89 each. 
Records kept by Eden show a cost of 
$32.40 each for the keep of the cows divid- 
ed as follows: 11% tons hay and stalks $16, 
pasture for the cow and calf $16.40. The 
cost of feed for the calves themselves was 


$48.40 each. The feed consumed per calf 
was as follows: 39 bushels corn at $1.08 a 
bushel; 10 bushels oats at 40 cents; 76.5 
pounds linseed oilmeal at $2.75 a hundred 
and 17.6 pounds molasses at $1.55 a hun- 
dred. 

The total feed cost for cows and calves 
was $80.80. To this amount was added 
$7.53 a head for marketing expense on the 
calves. <A credit of $2 a head was allowed 
for pork on hogs following the calves. 
Thus the calves netted $11.56 a head 
above the cost of feed and marketing. 

Eden was well satisfied with this method 
of marketing roughages from his farm and 
leaving the manure to build up soil fer- 
tility —R. R. T., Mo. 


DON’T MISS THIS 

Every true student of livestock, whether 
in college or on the farm, is offered a real 
opportunity in the “Review and Album” 
of the 1925 International Livestock Expo- 
sition. This well-bound and attractively 
printed book is a permanent record in 
story and picture of that great livestock 
event. The crops men and our junior 
farmers will also find in it a record of the 
International Grain and Hay Show and 
the Fourth National Club Congress. 

There could hardly be conceived a better 
way to study type in livestock and the 
gradual improvements from year to year 
than is offered in the excellent pictures of 
prize winners found in this book. Witha 
complete set of such books there need be 
no question about who won last year 
which animal was grand champion, etc. 
You need this book if you are going to 
keep abreast of the times in livestock de- 
velopment. Price $1. Write B. H. Heide, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


SIDESTEPPING STOMACH WORMS 

How often should lambs and sheep be 
changed to a new pasture when working 
to prevent trouble with the worms?— 
N. R. C., Il. 

The general recommendations are that 
pastures be arranged so that the lambs 
can be changed to fresh pasture at least 
every two weeks during the hot summer 
months. This is usually sufficient to avoid 
practically all loss from stomach worms. 

Progressive Hog Raising is a free book 
every hog raiser should read. Write 
Armour’s Livestock Bureau, United States 
Yards, Chicago, for your copy. 
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( fuer and inside, the modern buildings of the 
Southern Wisconsin Colony and Training School, 
Union Grove, Wisconsin are protected and beautified 
by the use of Pittsburgh Proof Products—glass, paint, 
/ varnish, brushes, 
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ef a Se ; 
gives buildings a weather-proof p - é ae iz 
armor that keeps out moisture, ad gg.¢ 


and decay — saves repair bills. Low painting cost per square 
foot because of great coverage per gallon. Will not crack, | 
check, peel or blister. | 
Whatever you need —Glass, Paint, Varnish 
or Brushes — the Pittsburgh Plate Glass | 
Company has a product that exactly fills 
your requirements. Sold by quality dealers; 
used by exacting painters. 
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*‘Guide to Better Homes” sent free—a valuable 
book on home furnishing and decoration. Write 
Dept. G, today. 
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IOWA STEER FEEDING TESTS 


OMETHING unusual in the way of 
feeding tests was conducted for lowa 

steer feeders the past winter by Evvard 
and Culbertson of the Iowa experiment 
station. Seven 900-pound steers Red black 
loam dirt free choice showed the best 
finish and made the cheapest gains of 
eight groups of seven steers each. Hun- 
dreds of Iowa farmers feed dirt to their 
steers as a regular practice. 

The dirt was sacked in the fall, dried, 
pulverized and fed in troughs the same as 
salt. The troughs were kept in a dry 
place. The ration was shelled corn, linseed 
oilmeal and block salt with silage and 
alfalfa hay. Each steer consumed 7.28 
pounds of dirt per 100 pounds of gain. 
The average daily gain was 2.813 pounds 
compared with 2.69 pounds in the check 
lot which did not receive dirt. The*steers 
receiving dirt required for each 100 
pounds of gain 482.45 pounds of shelled 
corn, 88.87 pounds of linseed oilmeal, 
992.26 pounds silage and 28.14 pounds 
of alfalfa hay. The check lot required for 
each 100 pounds of gain 525.16 pounds of 
shelled corn, 92.94 pounds of linseed oil- 
meal, 957.03 pounds of silage and 29.43 
pounds of alfalfa hay. 

Gains on lowa Dirt 

An analysis of the dirt showed consid- 
erable mineral and organic matter, of 
which a large percentage was humus. The 
investigators are not ready to draw con- 
clusions but suggest that possibly the iron 
in the soil played an important part. They 
also pointed out that partly decayed 
vegetable matter known as humus may 
be an important element. Further tests 
will be made. The use of creek sand in 
previous years did not prove advisable. 

Simple minerals were tested for the 
fourth time. At the rate of an ounce per 
day for two-year-old steers the practice 
was worthwhile. A mineral mixture made 
up at the rate of 49.97 pounds ground 
limestone, 49.97 pounds bone black and 
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$12.10 per 100 pounds excluding hogs. 
The fodder group gained 2.28 pounds 
daily at a cost of $13.21 per 100 pounds. 
The grain fed consisted of shelled corn, 
linseed oilmeal, a simple mineral mixture, 
salt and a small amount of alfalfa hay. 

When silage and alfalfa hay were com- 
pared, it was found that the silage-fed 
group, when given enough linseed oilmeal 
to balance the ration, gained 2.583 pounds 
per steer daily at a cost of $12.10 excluding 
hogs. The alfalfa steers gained 2.905 
pounds daily at a cost of $11.36 per hun- 
dred pounds. Evvard expressed the 
opinion that where alfalfa was cheap and 
abundant, the use of a silo in steer feed- 
ing was of doubtful value. 








WEAN PIGS ON THE INSTALLMENT 
PLAN 


Weaning time commences on our best 
hog farms when the pigs are two or three 
weeks old and begin to crack kernels of 
corn and nibble at other feed. The wise 
herdsman begins right then to help the 
pigs develop an appetite for feed other 
than their mother’s milk, but as the pigs 
grow, they tend to take more and more 
of such feed until at eight or ten weeks of 
age they are eating heartily and their 
mother’s milk is serving as a supplement 
to the grain feed. When this condition 
arises, it is time to separate the sows from 
the pigs and the uperation can be done 
with very few noticeable effects on either 
side of the fence. 

This installment plan of selling the pigs 
a substitute for their mother’s milk allows 
the hogman to take advantage of the fact 
that young pigs are efficient growers. More 
than that, it leaves the sows in much better 
condition at weaning time. If the sows are 
to be sold on the market, they are then in 
condition to go there on less feed. If they 
are to be rebred for fall litters, then their 
good condition is conducive to better 
results at farrowing time. 

The creep method of weaning pigs brings 
the matter of feed mixtures to the fore- 
ground. It goes without saying that the 
feed provided in the creep must be both 
palatable to the young pigs as well as of 
such nature as to agree with them and 
promote health and efficient growth. For 
instance, whole oats fed dry in a self- 
feeder to tiny pigs would give poor re- 
sults, not because oats is a poor feed, but 
for the reason that when fed in this form 
it is not well adapted to the digestive sys- 
tem of young pigs. They require a con- 
centrated ration that is easily digested. 

A mixture of cracked corn, shorts, and 
linseed oilmeal is good at the start. These 
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Steer at left had a regular feed of dirt. 


-06 pounds potassium iodide was fed on 
the grain. The base ration consisted of 
shelled corn, linseed oilmeal, corn silage 
and a small amount of legume hay. Salt 
was self-fed. When alfalfa hay replaced 
silage as roughage, the use of minerals 
produced better daily gains and a slightly 
lower cost. 

Corn silage and corn fodder were also 
compared. The cost of producing silage 
was $6.50 a ton and of the fodder $12.90. 
The silage yielded 11.32 tons per acre and 
the fodder 3.8 tons.  Silage-fed steers 
gained 2.583 pounds daily at a cost of 





The other steer received minerals 


feeds might well be mixed at the rate of 
four bushels of cracked corn, a sack of 
shorts, and three gallons of oilmeal. Tank- 
age might be substituted for half of the 
oilmeal. Rolled oats might replace a part 
of the shorts. As the pigs become older a 
little more bulk such as ground oats and 
leafy alfalfa may be fed with good results. 
At weaning age they may well be receiving 
nearly a straight ration of corn and tank- 
age in the self-feeder along with green 
pasture. An exception to this would be 
in the case of pigs being raised for breeding 
purposes. They should receive less corn. 
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Castration of the male pigs should take 
place when the pigs are still quite young 
if best results are to be expected. This 
operation may be performed with go, 
results when the pigs are about four wee} 
old. At that time they are large enough | 
handle nicely yet sufficiently young t! 
complete recovery is speedy and assur 
Delaying this operation beyond a certa 
point makes it a more serious one for t} 
reason that recovery cannot be complet 
before vaccination or some other activit 
which again taxes the pigs’ strength, takes 
place. 

More and more successful hogmen a: 
vaccinating their pigs before weaning tim: 
It is not a wise practice to vaccinate pigs 
that are Jess than five or six weeks old un- 
less absolutely necessary. Pigs that ar 
six weeks old when serum and virus ar 
administered usually carry immunity for 
a satisfactory length of time. What better 
time during the lives of our pigs eould suc! 
an operation be performed? They are at 
that age receiving probably better feed 
than will ever be available following wean- 
ing, and as a consequence, they should be 
in ideal physical condition. They are still 











As pigs should look at weaning time 


light enough to be handled easily, and less 
serum and virus are required. 

Weaning, tho generally thought of as 
the procedure of separating mother and 
young, in the case of pigs is more than 
that. They are the victims of many foreign 
influences and activities over which they 
have no control As a consequence they 
must be handled under a system of feeding 
and ¢are that will provide energy for 
growth as well as energy for vitality to 
withstand these unnatural conditions. Best 
results come from regulating the events of 
the pigs’ lives so that those activities 
which harbor possible backsets will be 
made to appear and will be taken care of 
one at a time, or in other words, on the 
installment plan.—M. B. Posson, Nebr. 


SOYBEANS FOR STEERS 

Soybeans proved their value as a pro- 
tein supplement for fattening steers at the 
Indiana experiment station the past win- 
ter. It was found that whole soybeans 
may be used to take the place of cotton- 
seed meal in a ration of shelled corn, silage 
and clover hay. Soybean hay also made a 
satisfactory substitute for both cotton- 
seed meal and clover hay when used with 
silage and shelled corn. 

The results were obtained on fifty head 
of two-year-old steers that weighed from 
846 to 854 pounds. The daily feed of the 
lot that made the best gains was 12.66 
pounds of shelled corn, 2.37 pounds of 
whole soybeans, 20.85 pounds of silage 
and 4.33 pounds of clover hay. The aver- 
age daily gain was 2.62 pounds which cost 
$10.40 per hundred pounds. The selling 
price was $8.30, making a profit of $4.25 
per steer not including pork and $9.93 
when hog gains were considered. 

The Tattoo Method of Marking Hogs 
and Its Use. Miscellaneous circular No. 
57, United States department of agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. ¢ 





Cost of Producing Wa in Iowa and 
Illinois. Department bulletin No. 1381, 
United States department of agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 
































SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Flat-Tone for Walls 


Beauitful, Economical, Washable, 
Fadeless. Your choice of plain, 
blended or beautiful multicolor 
effects to harmonize with your 
furnishings. Readily handled by 
following directions. Specified on 
the Farm Painting Guide. 

















SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Commonwealth Barn Red 


A handsome red with superior pro- 
tective qualities but sold at a 
moderate price. It works easily, 
covers well, dries rich and smooth. 
Splendid value. Ifa gray paint is 
desired ask your Paint Headquar- 
ters for Commonwealth Barn Gray. 


Free Book 


Send us the coupon below and re- 
ceive a remarkably valuable and 
beautiful book on painting and 
other farm interests. Don’t miss 
it—send now. 












Sherwin-Williams Co. 
673F Canal Road, Cleveland, O. 
Send me [ree copy of your new ' 
Color Book. | am interested in 
painting. 
PHouse| OSilo O Wagons ()Floor 
OBarn (D\AateDRoof ()Tractor 
And in Insecticides 1) 
OFly Spray OCattle Dips 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


IRST, because you know that any product under the 
Cover-the-Earth trade-mark 


sented. 


Second, because you know that every product is the 


y you'll like these paints 


is exactly 


best product of the kind it is possible to make. 


Third, because such extraordinary long life as Sherwin- 
Williams put into their products gives the sort of real 


economy that a good business man recognizes. 


You will find these products in the live paint store 
known as Paint Headquarters, at your trading center. 
Look for the sign and for the famous “Painting Guide” 
which gives the authorized Sherwin-Williams recommen- 


dations. 


Be sure to fill in the coupon given below and get a free 


book of valuable information. 


The Sherwin-Williams Co., largest paint and varnish 
makers in the world, 673F Canal Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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PAINTING GUIDE 


STOPS MISTAKES IN PAINTING 


















SURFACE 





TO PAINT 


USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW 





TO VARNISH 


USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW 





TO STAIN 


USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW 
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S-W Auto Enamel 





S-W Auto Enamel Clear 











AUT esoens TOPS 
D SEATS 





S-W ay Top and S-W 
Auto Seat Deening 





BARNS, SILOS, OUT- 
BUILDINGS, Etc. ...,. 





Commonwealth Paint 


Sw Roof and Bridge Paint 


S-W Preservative 
Shingle Stain 








SWP House Paint 
S-W Concrete Wall Finish 
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. || Flat-Tone 








Scar-Not Varnish 






tl Handcraft Stain | Enameloid 











. || SWP House Paint 





Rexpar Varnish 








S-W Oil Stain 











S-W Concrete Wall Finish 




















Scar-Not Varnish 
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S-W Root - Bridge Paint 


A Floorlac 

, DOORS, Interior: ... SUP Hows Paint Velvet Finish No. 1044 | S-W Handcraft Stain | 2®=™eloid 

rs | Exterior .;..|| SWP House Paint Rexpar Varnish S-W Oil Stain Old Dutch Enamel 
° - Ene es — Paint S-W Preservative 


Shingle Stain 








_ || S-W Inside Floor Paint 





Mar-Not Varnish 








Floorlac 














Concrete ... 





S-W Concrete Floor Finish 


Finis! 








S-W Porch and Deck Paint 











Enameloid 


Scar-Not Varnish 


Floorlac 








Enameloid 











Enameloid Rexpar Varnish S-W Oil Stain 
HOUSE et GARAGE _|| SWP House Paint Rexpar Varnish hee bae” Old Dutch Enamel 
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WAGONS, TRUCKS. 





FURNITURE, Ind 
Porch . 





S-W Wagon and Implement 
Paint 


Rexpar Varnish 











LINOLEUM .........- 








S-W Inside Floor Paint 


Mar-Not Varnish 















Fiat-Tone 
S-W Aluminum or Gold 
Paint 





Enameloid 











8-W net ene Bridge Paint 


. || Metalast: 
. |} Ebonol 





S-W Preservative 
Shingle Stain 








S-W Screen Enamel 








WALLS, Interior 





Flat-Tone 
SWP House Paint 


Enameloid 
















SWP House P; 
Fiat-Tone sing 





Scar-Not Varnish 
Velvet Finish No. 1044 





S-W Handcraft Stain 
S-W Oil Stain 


Floorlac Enameioid 
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PAINTS AND 


For removing paint and varnish use Taxite. For cleaning painted and varnished surfaces use Flaxoap. 
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NAMED BELOW 


S-W Auto Enamel 


Old Dutch Enamel 





Old Dutch Enamel 


S-W Inside Floor Pain« 


S-W Concrete Floor 


Old Dutch Enamel 





S-W Inside Floor Paint 











S-W Screen Enamel 
Old Dutch Enamel 


Old Dutch Enamel 
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Windmll A 


Steel Eclipse 
Windmill 


Two windmills stood just across the road 
from each other. With the first sign of a 
breeze one started up smoothly and qui- 
etly. When the breeze became a wind, the 
other started with a groan and lumbered 
away only as long as the wind raised a 
dust in the road. 

That is the difference between accurately ma- 
chined gears and ordinary cast tooth gears; 
the difference between turned, ground and pol- 
ished shafts and ordinary shafts; the difference 
between machined and polished bearings and or- 
dinary bearings; the difference between running 
in oil and running with dry bearings and gears, 
the difference between the tilted wheel and a ver- 
tical wheel; the difference between the two-speed 
stroke and a one-speed stroke. 

In other words, it is the difference between the 
Fairbanks- Morse Self-Oiling Steel Eclipse Wind- 
mill and just an ordinary windmill. 

Let your local Fairbanks-Morse dealer show 
you the self-oiling Steel Eclipse. Or write to us 
for literature. 


RUNNING WATER 
for a few cents a day 
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800 gallons per hour engine driven water plant 


Fairbanks-Morse Home Water Plants are built 
by water service specialists who have been build- 
ing pumps and municipal water systems for 
years. Sizes from 120 to 5,000 gallons per hour 
capacity, engine orelectric drive. There’sa plant 
to draw water from any source—stream, shallow 
well, deep well or cistern. Write for a free copy 
of our valuable 32-page Water Service Book. 
Fairbsnks-Morse products also include “Z"" En- 
ns: Feed Grinders, Home Light and Power 
nts, Fairbanks Scales, washing machines, elec- 
tric motors, general service pumping equipment, 
pump jacks, power heads, etc. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers Chicago, U.S.A. 
Fairbanks-Morse “Every Line a 
Products Leader” 


Branches and Service Stations Covering Every 
State in the Union 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Dept.6121 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 

Send free descriptive literature concerning the 
items I have checked below. 

0 Steel Eclipse Windmills 0 Home Light and 
O) Home Water Plants ower Plants 

O Feed Grinders 0 Fairbanks Scales 
0 “*Z” Engines 0) Washing Machines 
0 Pump Jacks 
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VETERINARY 


All our subscribers are asked to make inquiry 
thru this department and their questions will 
answered free of charge. Give age and sex of 
animals, all the symptoms possible, and previous 
treatment, if any. Do not fail to be as explicit as 
possible. The remedies prescribed in these col- 
umns are intended to be prepared by local drug- 
fists. At the same time our readers should 
consult our advertising columns, because in 
many cases reliable remedies are advertised for 
troubles with which animals are afflicted, and on 
account of being scientifically com pounded they 
will give as good results as specifically com- 
pounded medicines. Address all communica- 
tions for this department to the ‘‘Veterinarian,’’ 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


SCOURS IN PIGS 


DOESN'T it strike terror to your heart to 

go out some fine morning and notice that 
the young pigs have developed a raging 
case of white scours? Almost any scours of 
milk-fed pigs are white scours because of 
the-undigested milk. It is the milk curds 
which give the color to the name. 

Some folks seem to view a disease like 
this with stolid indifference and after some 
of the pigs have gone west, they soliloquize 
thus, “Some of them had to die anyhow— 
they always do.” And still others let the 
malady gnaw away at the vitality of the 
piglets partly because they dislike to go 
to the drug store and partly because they 
are afraid the cost of the remedy will be 
prohibitive. 

I claim no originality for the remedy 
given below but I know* that it checks 
ordinary white scours in pigs and while 
the ingredients sound foreign, the druggist 
makes up the mixture so a case of white 
scours can be cured for about a penny a 
pig. 

Mix one ounce of sodium bicarbonate, 
one-half ounce of bismuth subnitrate and 
one-fourth ounce of salol. Give one tea- 
spoonful of this mixture three times a day 
to each six pigs. Thus if there were eight- 
een scouring pigs it would take three 
teaspoonfuls in the morning, three at 
noon, and three at night. The dose can be 
given in their drink. 

Positively the best treatment for pig 
scours is prevention. There should be no 
sudden change in diet. In one lot where I 
was feeding creamery buttermilk, the 
supply ran out and I had to feed clabbered 
milk for two feeds. White scours ap- 
peared on the program the next morning. 
But they can be stopped; no need for 
them to cause heavy losses if taken while 
the pigs still have some appetite. A penny 
a pig is cheap cure. And then watch the 
diet. Make no sudden changes, clean the 
trough often enough to keep it clean and 
keep clean straw in the sleeping quarters. 
—I, J. M., Ind. 





Dehorning Cattle.—When is the best time of 
the year to dchorn cattle and also what is good 
to put on the head after the horn is sawed off to 
stop bleeding?—F. P., Wis. 

Dehorn cattle on any fine, dry day, when the 
weather is not very cold or very hot and when flies 
do not abound. Bind absorbent cotton upon the 
wound and tie the head high, when bleeding is 
profuse. Saturate the cotton with a disinfecting 
solution. 


Fistula of Teat.—I have a Jersey heifer which 
has just brought her first ealf. I find upon examina- 
tion that one teat just about half-way up from the 
end has an opening from which the milk flows as 
freely as from the end of teat. Please tell me if there 
is any possible way of closing that place as this is 
a very valuable heifer—J. A. C., Ky. 

The fistulous tract may be obliterated by opera- 
tion when the cow is dry. Possibly the milk may be 
kept from troubling by putting a wide rubber band 
around the teat to cover the false opening at milking 
time, or you may prefer to let a calf nurse. Dairy- 
men sometimes treat the condition by burning the 
lining membrane of the false duct with a red-hot 
knitting needle when the cow is dry, but it is better 
for the veterinarian to operate by curetting the 
duct or by cutting and suturing the part. 
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Chronic Sore.— My husband bought a fine mare 
six years old. When three years old she was cut 
in the fence and received no care. Now she has a 
big leg almost to the knee. The man who had her 
until we got her blistered her until a big hole has 
been eaten on the inside of the leg just above hoof, 
which makes an open sore. Do you think there is 
anything that can be done?—J. P. P., Nebr. 

Clip the hair from the leg around the sore and 
then wash the part clean with soap and hot water 
Remove any shreds of skin or flesh and any dead 
tissues or foreign substances in the wound. Then 
swab it with a two percent solution of mercuro- 
chrome and afterward cover it with a mixture of 
one part of calomel and bismuth subnitrate and six 
parts of finely powdered boric acid. Cover with 
absorbent cotton held firmly in place with ban- 
dages. Repeat the treatment, other than the wash- 
ing, once a day until the wound fills up. Then stop 
the other treatment and wet the wound two or 
three times daily with a lotion composed of one 
ounce of acetate of lead, six drams of sulphate of 
zine and one pint of boiled water. Label the bottle 
“poison”’ and shake it well before use. Do not 
remove any scab that forms on the wound. 

Tapeworms of Dogs.—We have a dog on our 
farm that has tapeworms. Is there any danger of 
the other animals taking them from him? Is there 
any cure for them?—Mrs. A. G. M., Ohio. 

A dog that is infested with tapeworms is a menace 
to both man and animals. To expel the tapeworms, 
fast the dog for twenty-four hours, in a clean- 
swept box stall and then administer arecoline 
hydrobromid in tablet form. The dose is one- 
eighth grain for a small dog, one-quarter grain for a 
dog of medium’ size and one-half grain for a very 
large dog such as a St. Bernard. Burn the drop- 
pings. Repeat the treatment when seen to be neces- 
sary. 





FALL PIGS 


“Fall pigs are of practical value in 

pore up the corn shelled by the older 
ogs, especially when a part of the corn 

crop is being hogged down,” according to 
W. C. Crosby, DeWitt county, Illinois. 
‘While this may seem a small matter, the 
waste when no small pigs are used is con- 
siderable,” said Crosby. “I always plan 
to raise a few each year for this specific 
purpose.” 

Crosby figures that the pigs more than 
paid last fall for the trouble and care in 
raising them. In December he sold them 
to a cattle feeder as follow pigs. The 
money he gets will be net profit. Crosby 
has been filling the demand of several 
cattle feeders each year and now they 
look to him for pigs to follow their steers. 
—G. C. T., Ill. 





HOGS ALL GET ALFALFA 

“We haven’t enough alfalfa to pasture 
the 500 hogs we raise and feed each year,” 
said Charles Johnson, of Mercer county, 
Illinois. “We switch the sows and pigs 
around so that each litter has several 
weeks on legume pasture during the early 
growing season. Even this short time is 
noticeable, and the pigs grow rapidly. 

“Being small they don’t eat very much 
of the alfalfa, and we are able to get three 
cuttings of approximately a ton each. 
Fields in the neighborhood which are not 
pastured yield between four and five tons 
of fine hay. So far I haven’t noticed any 
damage to the stand. We are careful to 
keep the hogs out at blossom time when 
they may hurt the alfalfa. 

“In addition to the alfalfa pasture, we 
feed our pigs a ration of oats and ground 
barley as soon as they begin to nibble the 
sow’s feed. In this way we keep them fat- 
tening and growing, and we are able to put 
them on the market early in the season. 

“Sows are also fed oats after breeding 
time to keep them in good condition. 
Soaked barley is added toward farrowing 
time and while the hogs are on grass with 
the pigs. A good milk flow is essential to 
growthy shotes.”’ 

Johnson operates a 630-acre farm on a 
partnership contract. Under the terms of 
the agreement which has been running for 
the past five years, each party owns half of 
everything on the farm, and the profits are 
split 50-50. About 500 hogs and several 
loads of cattle consume all of the grain and 
hay raised on the 200 acres of crop land. 
The rest of the farm is in bluegrass, timothy, 
clover pasture and alfalfa.—T. J. D., Ill. 














ALFALFA DOUBLES LAMB GAINS | 

Frank Marker of Pulaski county, | 
Indiana, is a farmer who makes lamb | 
feeding a business, year in and year out. | 
He weigh® the lambs occasionally to find 
out how fast they are gaining on various | 
kinds and combinations of feeds. 

In the summer of 1925 he had a good 
opportunity to see how much faster lambs 
gained on alfalfa pasture than on blue- 
crass. He had seventy-three lambs in one 
lot and to keep them all even so as to mar- 
ket a uniform bunch, he sorted out twen- 
ty-three of the smallest ones and turned 
them into an alfalfa field. The remaining 
fifty were put on good bluegrass pasture. 

\t frequent intervals, both lots of | 
lambs were weighed. At one weighing | 
time the lambs on alfalfa pasture had 
gained fourteen pounds each since they 
were weighed last, while the lambs on the 
bluegrass had gained but seven pounds in 
the same length of time.—I. J. M., Ind. 


PIGS NEED FORAGE 

“Once young pigs get a good start 
toward the pork barrel, they should re- | 
‘eive nothing but good clover-alfalfa and | 
rape pasture and plenty of clean, fresh | 
water with skimmuk,’”’ says Tim Clary, | 
Bremer county, Iowa. Clary recently 
proved his point by marketing thirty-five 
ead of hogs that had been raised accord- 
ng to the Clary prescription. These hogs 
it eight months of weighed 280 
pounds. | 

For about eight weeks after they were 
weaned, they were given skimmilk with 
ground feed then they were turned into a | 
woods pasture where alfalfa and clover | 
were growing. In addition there was an 
abundance of grass, roots and acorns, with | 
lean water. They received no grain of 
kind until two months before they 
vere marketed when Clary begarr giving 
them corn.—G.,. C. T., Ill. 


PASTURE WATERING SYSTEM 
Neri B. Newcomer, a stock farmer of 
Williams county, Ohio, has a satisfactory 
summer watering system for his cattle on 
pasture. He uses old cisterns as storage | 
tanks for water. 
Newcomer has connected his well with | 
an unused cistern near by and this in turn | 
is connected to a small tank accessible to 
stock, which is placed over a hill on a lower 
level. The water in both cases flows by 
gravity to and from the cistern. 
“In the hottest parts of the summer | 
when my cattle most need water is the time | 
when a windmill usually fails,’ stated 
Newcomer. ‘Now with this system, I can 
leave my mill in gear, or at least partly so, 
all the time. The storage is sufficient for a 


age 


iny 


few windless days when my mills may not | 


run and the original cistern drains take 
care of all overflow, eliminating the pos- 
sibilities of mud around my tanks. In the 
covered cistern the water stays cool, clean, 
and fresh. I have two such systems and 
they are the cheapest, most satisfactory, 
and most dependable systems that I have 
and besides take the least attention.’’— 


EK. C. N., Ohio. 
PUREBRED BEEF PRICES 
Prices of purebred Aberdeen-Angus 


cattle were slightly lower in 1925 than in 
1924, according to the replies to a very 
extensive questionnaire sent out by the 
United States department of agriculture. 
\uction prices were higher but private 
sales lower than a year ago. 

Shorthorns sold slightly higher than in 
1924, 

Prices of Herefords showed very little 
change. 

Red Polls so'd steady to slightly higher. 

Complete figures may be obtained by 
writing the United States department of 
agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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L ets luynan 


How much real thought 


d 


o you give to the selec- 
tion of your daily food? 
Do you realize that the 
lack of sufficient bulk 


in the food people eat is 


© 


responsible for much ill 
health that might easily 
be prevented by one 


simple precaution? 
As’an ounce of pre- 
vention, millions now 
Flakes 
Bran to be 


eat Post’s Bran 
every day. 
effective must, as you 
know, be eaten regular- 
ly. That’s why we made 


Bran Flakes so 


deliciously good to eat. 


Post’s 


And in their toasty crisp- 


everybody—every day 


etPOSTS BRAN 


as an ounce 1B prevention 


“NOW YOULL 
LIKE BRAN” 


© PLC. Co., 1926 






ew leaf 


ness are such vital health 
essentials as phosphorus, 
iron, protein, carbohy- 
drates and vitamin-B. 
Start eating Post’s 
Flakes for your 


health tomorrow morn- 


Bran 


ing. Eat it every morn- 
ing for a few weeks 


thereafter and see how 


much better you feel. 
Send for free test 
package. 
+ 7 7 


POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, INC., 
Dept. SF-B626, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. Makers of Post Health 
Products: Post Toasties (Doubhle- 
Thi k Corn Flakes ’ Br in 
Flakes, Postum Cereal, Instant 
Postum, Grape-Nuts and P 
Bran Chocolate. 
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Wellville’s millions 


buy from you 


Convinced by our advertising of the ben- 
efits of eating healthful cereals, thousands 


daily turn their steps toward 


This is an important market the Postum 
Cereal Company, largest producers of 
ready-to-eat cereals in the world, has 
created for the farmers’ grains and milk. 


deta hr 







Wellville. 





Keep those baby pigs growing, 
growing, GROWING. The 
Genuine Semi-Solid Butter- 
milk will stretch them out, 
build them high and put on 
those fast, cheap gains that get 
your pigs ready to marketinthe 
early fall when prices are high. 
And remember—brood sows farrow 
easier, have more milk—pigs wean 
quicker, safer—the whole herd is 
healthier and more profitable when 
you feed the genuine 


Semi-Solid 


Buttermilk 


Literally millions of farmers know 
about the wonderful feeding quali- 
ties of Semi-Solid. That’s why it takes 
58 factories located in 26 states to 
supply the demand. If you aren’t 
feeding it you are losing easy profits. 
Get a supply from your dealer today. 
Cut out coupon pig below and mail 

it NOW with your 
name and address, 
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Make Your Money Go Farther 


Save the middleman’s profit by buying direct from 
us at factory prices. Get better quality, lasting satis- 
faction. We own our own sheet mills, roll our own 
sheets, contro! every operation from the raw material 
to the finished product. 
EDWARDS “REO” METAL SHINGLES 

look good, outlast three ordinary roofs. No painting 
or repairs. Guaran’ i 


Roofings, Sidings, Wallboard, Paints, Ready-Made 
Steel Garages, Farm Buildings, etc. 

GET OUR FACTORY PRICES 
By buying direct from ue you save money, get better 


value. We are the largest manufacturers of metal 
W: today! Get our wonder- 

FREE fing Book 
156, orfor Garage Book. 


roofing in the world. Th de of satisfied cus- 
tomers every year are our best advertisement. 
rite 
fully low prices, lasting satisfac- 
tion, Ask for Roo No, 
SAMPLES & tne EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
Roofing Book ea Ole 














RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


to ride and exhibit sample Ranger bicycle. 
Shipped onapproval, express id, 
&i Hun: 


Make big money. Many models, 


Easy pay’ ts. Write today for special offer. 
CHICAGO 


MEAD Cycle Co., Dept. D-129 
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A SIMPLE WATER SYSTEM FOR 
FARM HOMES 


Continued from page 11 


Solid masonry cisterns are used in soils 
which are sandy and subject to caving. 
A circular hole is dug of the desired diam- 
eter and depth and a cement floor of 
four-inch thickness is run in. The walls 
are made of a fairly hard brick laid in 
cement mortar as shown in Fig. 1. The 
interior is then plastered two coats and 
given a cement wash. The tops of all cis- 
terns must be tightly finished to prevent 
vermin or contamination from entering 
and should be heavy and well secured so 
that children cannot lift them. Methods 
of making several other types of masonry 
cisterns will be described in later articles 
of this series. 

It is well to have a filter as well as a 
strainer on the piping system leading to 
and from a rain water cistern. The 
strainer on the pipe leading from the roof 
to the cistern may be one of the patent 
metal kinds which serve to strain out 
leaves and some of the particles of dirt 
from the roof or a more satisfactory ty 
may be made by laying a large sewer tile, 
say 24 inches in p ine thn as shown in 


Fig. 2. 

The down-spout from the house is 
carried in at the top as shown by cutting 
a hole in the wooden cover. The filtering 
materials consist of layers of sand, char- 
coal and gravel arranged as shown in Fig. 
2. After passing thru the filtering layers, 
the water is conducted to the cistern thru 
a four-inch vitrified sewer tile. This 
arrangment cannot be considered a filter 
which will render rain water fit for drink- 
ing and cooking purposes. It is really a 
strainer which removes leaves and fine 
particles of dirt. 

A very efficient filter may be made by 
allowing the water to seep thru soft brick. 
The bee-hive filter is shown in Fig. 2 and 
it is constructed by building a cone of 
brick about 24 inches in diameter and 30 
inches high. The brick used should not 
be hard burned but should be laid securely 
in a good cement mortar made of one part 
cement and two parts sand. The suction 
pipe to the kitchen pump enters at the 
top of the beehive cone and is cemented 
tightly. The rain water enters the cone by 
seeping thru the soft brick which forms an 
efficient filter. 

Another form of filter which works on 
the same principle consists of a division 
wall in the cistern built of soft brick. 
Water from the roof enters on one side of 
this wall and seeps thru it to the other 
side, where it is pumped out, the soft 
brick again acting as filter. 

The down spouts leading to the cistern 
are often equipped with cut-outs by 
means of which the first water after a rain 
starts may be thrown out onto the ground 
until the roof and spouts are washed clean. 
This cut-out may well be placed where it 
can be operated from a porch or in some 
other location where one can reach it 
without going out in the rain. 

In future articles many other simple 
and efficient water systems, as well as 
some of the more complicated commercial 
types will be mentioned. 
WILL YOUR COMMUNITY HAVE A 

FAIR? 
Continued from page 13 


exhibits, etc. In this way the fair be- 
comes more valuable to the farmers by 
boosting practices that best meet local 
conditions. 

The Neosho fair staged a cow race last 
year, it being a butterfat production con- 
test. The cows were milked at regular 
intervals and an official tester -weighed 
and tested the milk. No contest could 
be more valuable in a dairy section. An- 
other Missouri fair held a hen race, simi- 
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BETTER 


AND BETTER 
ALWAYS 


AfterTENYEARS 
OF USE in every 
part of the world 
—in all climatic 
conditions—in all 
kinds of wind and 
weather — after 
ten years of con- 
stant study and 
effort to improve 
it—the Auto oiled 
Aermotor is 
today a proven 
machine, tried and 
tested. 

When you 
buy the 
Aermotor 
you buy a 
machine that 


has been sub- 
of service 
WIND : and wear. 
Completely 
and perfectly self-oiling and 


self-regulating with the 
most simple and effective 
furling device, the Aermotor 
gives more service with less 
attention than any other 
farm machine. 

Whether you are in the 
market for a windmill now 
or will be later, write for 
circular. 


AERMOTOR CO. 

Chicago Dallas Des Moines 

Kansas City Minneapolis Oakland 
Backed greatest experience 


in buil stoel windmills. 











SINCE 1884 the old reliable salve 
for galls, sore shoulders, sore necks, 
cuts. Same medication in powder 


form --~ Bickmorine. Heals while 
horse works. 
35e, 70c and $1.40 
Sample 4c. 


The Bickmore Co., Old Town, Maine 


BICKMORE 
GALL SALVE 

















‘p YOU CAN’T CUT OUT 
A BOG SPAVIN PUFF OR 
THOROUGHPIN, BUT 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 







willclean them off permanently, and 
you work the horse same time. Does 
not blisterorremove the hair. $2.50 
per bottle, delivered. Will tell you 
more if you write. Book 4 R free. 
W. F. YOUNG, INC., 295 LYMAN ST.. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

















lar to the cow race but being an egg lay- 
ng contest for five days. Five hens of 
one breed could be entered by one 
farmer. Each pen received the same 
ire and was fed a balanced ration. The | 
nens were made of fine wire so eggs 
could not be slipped in and the superin- 
tendent kept the pens locked. The win- 
ing pen laid 24 eggs to win, a record 
hat was a great boost for the exhibitor’s 
flock. Individual farm exhibits attracted 
much interest at Neosho and should be 
staged at all community fairs. Club and 
school exhibits should not be overlooked, 
booths of uniform size being provided 
for them. 

In the community where no fair has 
been held or where fairs have proved | 
failures, to be successful one thing is of | 
vital importance. That is to have the | 
move backed by the proper organization, 
one that will receive the cooperation of 
everybody. All must boost in order to 
make such a vénture successful. 

One day is long enough for the first fair 
unless considerable territory is covered. 
Two good days are better than five dull 
ones. Competent judges are of utmost 
importance and may usually be secured 
from the state agricultural college. The 
judging program should be scattered out 
ind made public as much as possible so 
that it may be educational. 

The manager of the fair has a difficult 
task and few can successfully fill such a 
position. Patience and a good control 
of temper are the first requirements. He 
should have a well-organized bunch of 
issistants, each responsible for a certain 
branch of the fair. He should consider 
the exhibitors as well as the visitors and 
endeavor to have both so well pleased 
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that they will be eager to return the fol- 
lowing year. 


What the Neosho community has done | 
fair has | 


can be done elsewhere. Its 
molded the farming activities of the 
region, has been an instrument in chang- 
ing the order of things from grain and 
beef cattle production to fruit, dairy and 
poultry, a type of farming better suited 
to the community. A good, clean, edu- 
cational fair can work a wonderful in- 
fluence in any community. 


THEY LET LIVESTOCK HARVEST 
THE CLOVER 


Continued from page 7 


gain he secured for one period when he 
kept careful check on the amount of grain 
used and when he weighed the hogs at the 
beginning and end of the trial period. Of 
course, the clover must be credited with 
part of this gain. His results with ground 
oats were not satisfactory. Perhaps they 
were too bulky to be utilized to best ad- 
vantage when the hogs are eating a large 
amount of forage. The comparison of 
corn and oats encouraged him in the 
plan of leaving oats out of the rotation 
and using only wheat as a small grain 
crop. Wheat brings more on the market. 

The commercial fertilizer used on this 
farm is acid phosphate. This is put on 
with the wheat, the drill scattering it 
broadcast at the same time as the wheat 
crop is putin. Four hundred pounds to the 
acre of a 20 percent brand are used at each 
application. Thus, each year of the rota- 
tion has the equivalent of 200 pounds of 


16 percent, which is the kind most com- | 
monly used. They put on 60 or 70 tons of | 


lime each year to sweeten up the soil and 
to get it into condition to grow clover. 

The scheme of farming used on this 
farm reduces plowing as well as does away 
with mowing. During the three-year 
rotation each field is plowed only once and 
that is when the clover field is being pre- 
pared for corn. 

Clarks say that their plan has gone a 
long way toward solving the labor prob- 
lem for them. They don’t need much help. 
Their livestock harvests the clover crop 
and pays for the privilege of doing so. 
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ntest Open to Everyone 


Here is the most popular sun hat ever produced. Perfected only 
a short time ago, but already the choice of over a quarter million 
men, women, youths and children. These people agree that the 


Evr-Kool Pandanlid Wears Better, Looks Better, Feels Better, 
i r, and Has More Other Desired Features Than Any 


Other Sun Hat. 
See this Hat 


Go to your dealer. Ask him to show you the Evr-Kool Pandanlid. See what a 
wonderful hat it is— 

Durable and tough, yet light and flexible. 
Finis witha ial process to make 
it especially resistant to rain. Won't 
unravel, discolor, become brittle, sag or comfort. ill give you comfort, ease, 
lose its shape. and satisfaction on the hottest days. 
Note all its exclusive advantages. Then you, too, will say that this is the best 
and most practical sun hat you have ever seen. 


* Convince Yourself 


1. Hold the hat under a faucet and see how it turns water. 
Think of this advantage in a rain storm. And notice, too, that 
it holds its shape when wet. 

2. Twist the Evr-Kool Pandanlid in your 
hands—Pull it—Wrench it. See how it 
holds its shape and stands hard wear 
and abuse. 


Easy adjustment feature, with patented 
buckle, makes the hat as loose or as 
tight as = wish, assuring fit and 





a 
3. Put the hat on your head—see how comfortable and light 


itis. Then balance it on a scale against a newspaper. The 


Evr-Kool Pandanlid is actually lighter! 

4. Hold the hat against an electric fan. Feel the cool 
breeze come through and yet see how the hat is closely 
woven to turn water and resist the sun’s heat. 

We know that the Evr-Kool Pandanlid is the most practical sun hat ever made, but 
we want you to tell us what you think of it. So we are going to giveaway $1,250.00 
in cash for slogans describing this hat. Go tothe nearest Evr-Kool dealer. He will 
show you the hat and give you an entry blank which will contain complete details 
of the contest and space on which to write your slogan. No entries will be con- 
sidered unless written on the standard blank—given free at all Evr-Kool dealers. 

If your dealer hasn’t the Evr-Kool Pandanlid in stock, tell him your hat size 
and ask him to order for you. The price is only 75c. 


Superior Hat Company, Dept. A. St. Louis, U.S.A. 
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A GOOD MILKHOUSE SAVES 

MONEY 

[* the production and marketing of high- 

grade dairy products, the milkhouse is 
a great factor. Sanitation and convenience 
in handling—straining, cooling, separating 
and bottling—the raw product determines 
to a large degree the standard of purity. 
Since milk is a human food used by all— 
the babe in the cradle, the youth, the 
athlete in training and the sick and infirm 
—its purity cannot be overlooked. Sanita- 
tion is also dependent upon comfort for 
the worker. 

There vy other features which are de- 
sirable and add to the ease in handling the 
milk and the valueof the milkhouse. Floors 
and walls which are smooth and easily 
cleaned promote cleanliness. Good light- 
ing, both natural and artificial, is a great 
aid in cleaning the utensils and keeping 
the house neat and attractive. 

The milkhouse should be conveniently 
located to the dairy barn, the drive and the 
residence, preferably on the windward side 
of the barn so the fly menace is minimized 
and the dust and odors reduced. “A well- 
drained site with surface drainage from 
the milkhouse is preferred. 

Simple construction, while not essential 
to success, is desirable. Simplicity and ease 
of construction reduces the labor cost in 
building and often enables the dairyman 
to build his own milkhouse without em- 
ploying high-priced, skilled labor. 

Last, but not least, an attractive milk- 
house is an asset. and a great inspiration 
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mixture isrecommended in ordinary cases. 

The floor should be made four inches 
thick of a two-course construction similar 
to sidewalks with slope toward drains in 
center of rooms. The outer edge may be 
cored to avoid the unsanitary corner where 
germs-may lodge. A smooth cement finish 
is attractive and easily cleaned. It need 
not be slippery 

In erecting the superstructure, bolt sills 
to foundation wall, first placing a thin 
cement grout to make a seal. Place stud- 
ding sixteen inches apart for metal lath 
so the lath will not bag or sag. If drop 
siding is used, studding may be spaced 
twenty-four inches on center. The interior 
may be cement plastered smooth, finished 
in Keen's cement or it may be ceiled with 
M. & B. ceiling. A nine-foot ceiling gives 
sufficient height, making an attractive 
well-lighted, cool room. 

A low pitch gable roof with boiler flue 
and ventilator makes an attractive build- 
ing. A slate surfaced roll roofing, strip or 
individual shingles may be -used for the 
roof covering. A slate or asbestos shingle 
would cost slightly more and give a fire- 
proof roof. 

In plan, the milkhouse size depends 
upon the size of herd, the methods of 
handling and manner of marketing—whole 
milk, bottled milk or cream. Provide suffi- 
cient space for cleaning, drying and storing 

‘ans, space for cooling t: ank or refrigerator, 
room for water heating and ample work 
area. As the herd grows in numbers or 
increases in production, more room and 
equipment will be needed. 

By separating the house into two or 
three rooms the milk is handled less and 
exposed less to heat and odors. The boiler 
with its grime, heat, coal dust and soot 
should be placed in a separate room. Then 
some prefer the sink where milk is emptied 
into strainer, in a separate room. This 
facilitates the work of handling and clean- 
ing and prevents congestion in the work- 
room. 
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to any dairyman. While an ugly milk- 
house may not lower the standard of the 
dairy products chances are that the attrac- 
tive milkhouse will be better kept, from 
pride alone, other things being equal. An 
attractive milkhouse is also a great aid in 
advertising the products. 

Since the milkhouse is a small, low 
structure, the foundation need not be 
massive nor deep. Concrete reinforced 
with wire or old rods extending eighteen 
inches or more below grade and six or more 
inches above the floor serves admirably. 
need not be over eight inches thick but the 
wall should be dense and smooth. A 1:2:4 
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The workroom should be of sufficient 
size that one may work to advantage. 
Cooler, separator, bottler, tester, wall 
case and cooling tank or refrigerator are 
shown in this room. 

The plan shown is 16x24 feet divided 
into three rooms. Good-sized windows are 
used. A cooling tank is shown set, par- 
tially below the floor level. A refrigerator 
may be used instead. A revolving venti- 
lator for the workroom would help keep 
the room at a comfortable temperature in 
summer. This may be closed in winter. 
Louvre ventilation for loft adds to the 
comfort. 
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While this plan is suggestive it would 
serve well for a good-sized dairy. Condi- 
tions vary and it behooves the dairyman 
to analyze his own problems and plan an 
arrangement best Rtted to his require- 
ments. 

The grounds about house, and the 
plantings, adds to the attrac tiveness of the 
milkhouse. The consumer's estimate of 
the products is influenced and often based 
upon the orderly kept yards, attractive 
barn and milkhouse and well-groomed 
herd.—W. A. F., Il. 

{Editor’s Note.—We can furnish blueprints of 
the milkhouse for $2. Write to Farmhouse Editor, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. We do not 
furnish specifications or material lists. Allow a week 
or ten days for the plane to reach you.] 


COOLING TANK 
It is necessary in the summertime to 
make some provision to keep milk and 
cream cool to make it keep even from one 
milking time to another. Last summer | 




















adopted the plan shown in the sketch, 
with excellent results. 

A barrel was connected between the 
pump and the horse watering tank, an old 
rubber garden hose being used to convey 
the water. An outlet was made on one 
side of the barrel, at the desired height of 
the water, from which it flowed thru a 
short iron rod to the water trough. The 
barrel must be kept in the shade under a 
tree or bush for good results. 

Since it is usually necessary to water 
the stock at least three times a day, the 
milk is kept quite cool without the neces- 
sity of extra pumping; which is always a 
bother and often forgotten. If the milk 
cans or containers are not always kept 
full, cross bars may be placed across their 
top to prevent floating, or a brick placed 
on the lid will often suffice —F. A. M, Ill. 


WEIGH—DON’T GUESS 

The use of milk scales is just as essential 
in feeding the calves as in keeping a line 
on the production of the herd. On a 
farm where the milk is always weighed and 
where the complete records date back to 
the time the herd was started, the calves 
were, until recently, fed by guess. A dip- 
per that held about two quarts was filled 
and weighed and after that the milk was 
given by measure for each calf. This is a 
slipshod method as it is remarkably easy 
to change thé feed from time to time. 

To correct such variation a scale was 
put in the calf barn and every feed for 
every calf is now weighed. There is an 
dbealionn of calf pails all of the same 
weight. The scale is set to balance any of 
these and the milk is poured into the pail 
until the hand points to the desired figure. 
That figure is three pounds for the little 
fellows up to three or four months. They 
are fed three times daily. 

On this farm there is a scale in each of 
the milking barns, which number three, 
and one in the calf barn, and all of them 
are used every day. When this man sug- 
gested the method of feeding the calves 
to a fellow breeder, the latter was at first 
skeptical. After trying it he Said, ‘Gee, I 
didn’t think it would make such a differ- 
ence. You can vary the feed a lot and 
never know it if you do not weigh.”— 
H. E. C., Iowa. 
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More than any other 
Property Owners Need 
Fire Prevention Service 
And Good Insurance 


IRES are a constant 

and serious menace to 
every farm home and 
equipment. Miles re- 
moved from fire-fighting 
‘organizations — helpless 
when visited by tornado 
or cyclone—farmers face the most serious insurance 
problems. Every possible safeguard against fire, plus 
good insurance, represents the farmer's available means 
of meeting these dangers to life and property. 
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To help you provide the fullest possible protection is 
the purpose of Legal Reserve Insurance service as rep- 
resented by agents of the companies named above. 


You can easily get in touch with such agents in your 
locality. They can assist you in many ways. 


Write for a free copy of our Hand Book on Fire Prevention 
—“Insurance Facts for the Farmer” 


Legal Reserve Insurance 


(Companies with Paid-Up Capital Stock—Fixed Premiums—No Assessments } 


Fire and Lightning —Windstorm—Tornado— Cyclone 








Farm Insurance Committee 
Room 1029 Insurance Exchange 
175 W. Jackson Blvd. 

Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me a complimentary 


FARM INSURANCE COMMITTEE py og Sh Prevention, eg om 
Room 1029 Insurance Exchange EN plait a A, MR 


175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois Address... 
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Riverside 
WETLA) TUBES 


CORD 
BALLOON 
Cord 7-3, ale of 


Oversize 
used more thant have 


and show y,. 4 Miles 
and stil] have? gpittle Wear 
am In them,” € Original 
KK. Kimberly 
Ngton, Conn, 













The Greatest Tire Value 
in the Whole World 


"You might buy a tire of equal quality, with just as 
long a guarantee—if you pay more money! But 
you cannot buy more tire satisfaction, more mileage, 
for each penny of the price, than you get in a Riverside. 

12,000 miles teed 
Your Saving is One-third 
Riverside Cords are guaranteed for 12,000 miles; 
Riverside Balloons for 10,000 miles. And back of this 
guarantee is a 54 year old name—Montgomery Ward 
& Co. A name that has always been known to stand 
for reliability and square dealing. 

Our customers know we live up to our guarantee. 
We could not possibly put our liberal guarantee on 
a tire unless exceptional quality was built into the 
tire. You take absolutely no risk whatever in buying 
a Riverside Tire. 


Why Ward’s Tire Prices Are So Low 


We believe we are the largest retailers of tires in the 
world, This vast buying power enables us to save on 
everything that goes into a tire. For example, we 
buy our own crude rubber in enormous quantities— 
and always for cash. 

Riverside Tires are made in our own moulds under 
our personal supervision. The workmanship is the 
most accurate. No better materials can be found in 
any tire regardless of price, 


We never sacrifice quality 
to make a low price 
The market is being flooded with low priced tires 
specially made to meet Riverside prices but not 
to meet Riverside quality. 

Many of these low priced tires are made of 
**rubber composition”’ and contain so little new, 
live rubber that they cannot possibly give satis- 
factory mileage. Riverside Tires 
are absolutely guaranteed and 
are the biggest tire value you 
can possibly buy. 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
Baltimore Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
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ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 


SEPARATOR 
Try any American Separa- 
tor in your own way, at our 
risk, Then, after you find it 
to be the closest skimmer, 
easiest to turn and clean, | =' 
and the best separator for S&S 
the least money, you may ~ 
ay balancein — ew i 
y payments, Sizes 
850 Ibs. Prices as low ao $24.95, 
Monthly payments as low as 


ments as low as Cc LEAN 
ONLY $3.50 PER MONTH 

Suteed s lifetime apsinst dolects tn material 

and Daw FRI 


30 Days’ FREE Trial” 




















EMPIRE-BALTIC 


Cream Separator 


Write now for free catalog 
All Sizes—Large or small—sent pre- Get our offer first. Shipping 


a tor oo Se Mitte teens: Bras: | | Boints near you insure prompt 
ih 1 eliver 


ec ° 
count for cash. Free Darts 1 arsses. | | AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 


cess. Write today. Box 2-J, Bainbridge, N. Y. or - ; 
Empire Cream Separator Sales Co. | | Dept. 2-J, 1929 W. 43rd St., Chicago, Illinois 
$05 Baltic Bidg., (Inc.) Loutsville, Ky. 


Money 

reiamae GET A FARM 

V vention Blank and guide book 

“How to Get Your Patent ' Send model 
: ath de SE oe -q | On th: Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
or sketch of your invention forour INSPECTION and INSTRUCTIONS 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 32, WASHINGTON, D. C. | ices chat will never belower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 


R IC H Man's Corn barvester poor Man's price. | homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 
FREE catalog howing pictures of Har. H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner, 
vester. 8. F. Process Corn Harvester Co. Salina, Kans. | 1700 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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MILKING MACHINE SAVED HERD 


If J. B. Hunter, Doniphan county, 
Kansas, farmer hadn’t disliked milking, 
he wouldn't be in the dairy business today. 
Now that sounds funny, but it’s a fact. 
Most men keep cows because they like to 
milk; but not Hunter. He might have 
taken better to the job if things had been 
different, but as it was, he had more work 
than he could do. You see, Hunter has a 
one-man quarter-section in the western 
part of the county where the loess apple 
soil fizzles out and he didn’t have a lot of 
orchard to occupy his time. He was just 
doing straight farming, trying to run the 
place himself and was really too busy to 
know whether he was making any money 
or not. 

Several years ago, he does not remember 
just when, he bought a cow or two to 
supply family milk. They produced 
calves as all cows should and he kept the 
heifers. Four or five years ago he counted 
them. There were eight. Hunter decided 
he had too many cows or not enough. He 
thought of weeding them out, but he had 
noticed that they were paying mighty 
well for the time and feed he gave them. 
By that time he had begun selling the 
surplus cream. 

In the course of time the herd increased 
to fourteen, and then to fifteen and finally 
to thirty-two. It sure was a job to take 





Hunter’s screened.sun rack 


care of them. He tried to hire a man to do 
the milking, take care of the cows and 
haul the cream. Hired hands did not like 
the job any more than he did. None of 
them would stick. Hunter more than half 
wished that he had sold the cows in the 
first place. However, they were giving a 
good account of the feed they ate and he 
began to suspect that they were the most 
profitable project on the farm, but he was 
not ready to neglect the wheat, corn, oats 
and alfalfa. He had got in the habit of ex- 
pecting returns from the field rather than 
from the barn. 

As his troubles increased with the 
heavier milk flow resulting from better 
breeding and more cows, he decided to 
give up. These cows were interfering with 
his farm work and he wanted to get rid of 
them. Furthermore, he had no barn room 
for them and he disliked milking thirty- 
two just four times as much as he disliked 
milking eight. Then somebody suggested 
that a milking machine would take the 
drudgery out of that part of dairying. 
Hunter took one on trial and then bought 
it. That solved his problem. 

With that machine he milks the thirty- 
odd head, separates the cream and cleans 
all utensils in about one hour and fifteen 
minutes. But he has a dairy barn now 
which is equipped to take care of cows, 
milk and cream. When the machine solved 
the milking problem, Hunter decided that 
more equipment might save additional 
time. Accordingly, he enlisted the assist- 
ance of the farm architect at the Kansas 
state agricultural college and together 
they planned a time-saving barn. Hunter 
is somewhat of a business dairyman and 
is given to figuring costs. His barn is going 
to pay for itself. For instance, the ar- 
rangement and equipment saves him just 
four hours a day in taking care of the cows, 





milking, separating and other chores. 















from a railroad, but his cream market is 
fourteen miles away in the opposite direc- 
tion. He sells to an ice cream factory. On 
the fat basis this market paid him 70 cents 
a pound one summer which was better 
than a dollar a gallon for his 20 percent 
cream. In winter some of the cream must 
be sold for butter, but the winter consump- 
tion of ice cream is growing and the de- 
mand for his cream is increasing. 

in summer, deliveries are made every 
other day. The milkhouse is joined to the 
barn by a double door passage. The truck 
is backed between the barn and milk- 
house from which cream is loaded direct 
from the cooler. On return from town, 
Hunter hauls ice and mill feed. The mil! 
feed is unloaded into the passageway and 
thence into the feedroom of the barn. Ice 
goes over the side of the truck into the 
refrigerator or cooler. A shed covers the 
space between the barn and milkhouse 
and thus affords protection for the truck. 
The milkhouse contains a separator room, 
cooling tank, icebox, washroom arid engine 
room. On the south side is a screened 
drying rack for sunning utensils after they 
have been washed and scalded. 

Hunter uses sudan grass to supplement 
permanent pastures. He carried his whole 
herd on eighteen acres one summer. The 
cows went to sudan pasture from blue- 
grass without any appreciable decrease in 
milk flow. They are turned on it about 
thirty days after seeding and are allowed 
to graze it until frost. 

Grades are gradually being eliminated 
and eventually he will have only purebred 
Jerseys. His herd is under federal super- 
vision for tuberculosis eradieation.— 
M. N. B., Kansas. 


CARE IMPORTANT AS BREEDING 

“Many dairymen give more attention 
to better breeding than they do to better 
feeding and management,” said Maynard 
Burns of the U. P. Burns and Son dairy 
firm, Greene county, Missouri. “I cer- 
tainly believe in good sires and a definite 
breeding program. But without proper 
handling the best breeding will not result 
in a full pail. I have known farmers to 
buy well-bred cows, half-starve them and 
blame the cow for not producing as well 
as her former owner had claimed for her. 

‘““We try to handle and feed our herd to 
get the most out of each cow without 
forcing her. We always feed so that she 
gets the proper amount of protein. No 
matter how good the grass we feed some 
grain for a good cow cannot eat enough 
grass to produce her maximum amount of 
milk. Our hay crop is all legumes— 
clover, cowpeas and soybeans. This fur- 
nishes a large amount of protein at low 
We weigh our milk all the time and 
can gauge our feeding according to each 
cow’s requirements. 

“Then we consider the comfort of the 
cow a very important item if a profit is to 
be made. We have a warm barn with dry 
bedding for winter and the herd is kept 
inside at night and during storms. In 
summer there is shade in the pasture for 
the hot hours. Good water is available 
the year round. Our herd is showing a 
better profit each year, due to the better 
care we are learning to give and the bal- 
anced feeding.’”’—C. F., Mo. 


cost. 


Better Cows From Better Sires, depart- 
ment circular 368, United States depart- 
ment of agriculture, Washington, D. C. 





Corn Supplements and Substitutes for 
fattening Lambs, bulletin 211, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln. 





Apple-Orchard Renovation, farmers’ 
bulletin 1284, United States department 
of agriculture, Washington, D. C. 








Hunter’s farm is only four and a half miles | 
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DOouGLAS FIR is very easy to work 
—the man who is handy with tools 
can do anything with it and do it 
himself. It is invaluable for all 
building and repair jobs and there’s 
plenty of it within easy reach of 
your farm. 

Douglas Fir is supreme as fram- 
ing lumber—it is light, stiff, strong 
and durable, yet easy to saw. There 
is little or no tendency to twist or 
warp and because of its close texture 
holds nails well, even when driven 


in green lumber. 


For exterior exposures such as 
sleeping porches, porch floors, win- 
dow frames, sash and doors, pergo- 
las, garden furniture, steps, run- 
ways, fencing, etc., Douglas Fir is 
unusually serviceable and durable. 

It’s large per cent of all-heart 
wood and practically no sap renders 
it resistant to weather in e 
places and in contact with soil. 


For concrete torms Douglas Fir 
is strong, light, stiff and easy to 
handle. A big per cent can be used 
again and again because it is tough, 
hard and durable. 


urable 





Douglas Fir 


became known back East! 


EVEN YEARS AGO, Douglas Fir was hardly known on the 
S Atlantic Seaboard except by engineers who used it for beams 
and timbers in docks, wharfs and buildings where structural 
strength was the first requirement. In ig1g it began to appear 
there for the first time for home building and general use. The 
total shipments from the West Coast mills to the Atlantic Sea- 
board in 1920 were slightly in excess of 50 million board feet. 


Without any concentrated effort toward sales or advertising, 
this demand climbed to 1700 million board feet in 1925 — an 
increase in this territory alone of more than 3400 per cent in five years ! 


Facts about Douglas Fir 


Structural timbers of large size 
and unusual lengths are always 


available in Douglas Fir. 


MANY INTERIOR USES 


Douglas Fir in the clear grades 
(always furnished for interior Fnish) 
is uniform in color and texture and 
of great beauty of grain. When cut 
for moulding, casing and base the 
mitred corners fit snug and stay put. 

Douglas Fir, kiln dried, is an 
excellent base for paint and enamel 
— it takes it and holds it. 


Douglas Fir panel wood (ply- 
wood ) always nels slash grain has 
a natural satin-figured pattern — 
very beautiful, finished in the new 
gray tones with rubbed wax finish. 

Douglas Fir flooring is ular 
hocceenell its uniform » Bea 
ing color, attractive grain, pe ed 
bility to finish and easy maintenance. 

Well manufactured Douglas 
Fir has -wide distribution and is 
available to the builder. Practically 


every important lumber market in 


the United States handles it. 


An illustrated treatise on Douglas Fir, written by 
a forester, telling why this is the wood of tomorrow 
as well as today, and how to use it, sent on request 


cAddress WEST COAST LUMBER TRADE EXTENSION BUREAU 
5560-B STUART BUILDING, SEATTLE, U. S. A. 


AMERICA’S PERMANENT 


ouglas Fir 


LUMBER SUPPLY 


Important West Coast Woods 


g DOUGLAS FIR - WEST COAST HEMLOCK - WESTERN RED CEDAR - SITKA SPRUCE 
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won't crack. 

22 WEIGHS LESS 
G <3 almost as light as air. 

7 SHEDS —- 


absolutely rainproof. 


FITS PERFECTLY 
“Seca 


You know what you cando with a 
bamboo fishing pole. Bend it al- 
most double, and it won’t break. 
Balance a 20-foot pole on your 
little finger—it weighs nothing. 
Dip it into the river—water will 
not soak into it. Now we have 
made a harvest hat out of thin 
bamboo bark. 


Its comfort will amaze you. It actu- 
ally weighs very little more than a 
handkerchief. But it has all the 
strength of the bamboo from whichit 
is made. You can’t crush or twist this 
new and different hat out of shape. 
Moreover, Koko-Koolerisrainproof, 
sheds water—will not sag, shrink or 
lose its shape in rain. A patented 
buckle on the hat band makes this 
hat instantly adjustable. You can 
make the head size loose or snug, as 
you please. These qualities make 
Koko-Kooler the coolest and most 
comfortable harvest hat ever known 
—also the most durable and so the 
most economical. See Koko-Kooler 
— if your dealer doesn’t carry it, he 
will gladly order one for you. 75c— 
a little higher in the west. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, mail the 
coupon below. 

DEALERS: fensine Koko. 

Kooler—the trade mark is stamped in the 

hat, fully protected by U. S. copyrights. 


KOKO-KOOLER 


MEXICAN AMERICAN HAT CO, 
Dept. G18, }8th and Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Enclosed find (check) (Money order) for 75c. 
(West of Rockies, 85c.) Please send me one Koko- 

ooler Harvest Hat, size..... ...... f not satisfactory 
I will return it and you will refund my money. 


Write your dealer’s name in the margin below, 





WHY THEIR CALVES THRIVE 
T pays to take care of calves on a dairy 


farm.’”’ These words might well sum 
up the attitude of Speck Brothers of 
Douglas county, Nebraska. Taking care of 
calves from the start and keeping them 
growing is a good way to make a future 
herd. , 

Speck Brothers’ herd consists mainly of 
grade Holsteins headed by a purebred 
sire. The herd was started from a few 
foundation cows and now more than 
twenty head are milked. The produc- 
tion record of each cow is being deter- 
mined, since the owners are members of 
the Douglas county cow testing associa- 
tion. The Babcock test and milk scales 
have revealed the fact that there are some 
outstanding producers. Harapshire hogs 








Some of Specks’ calves 


are raised as a sideline. The land is 
slightly rolling, the soil is fertile and there 
is wet 4 of good water. 

Speck Brothers have followed the prac- 
tice of raising their heifer calves. Because 
of this practice, they are improving the 
quality and the market value of their herd 
right along and increasing the production 
of milk and butterfat. Raising the calves 
from the best individuals makes it un- 
necessary to buy cows and-this is a big 
advantage, for good cows are hard to find. 

The calves under five and six months of 
age are hand fed and the older ones are 
put on pasture during the summer months. 
The cows are allowed to calve in the pas- 
ture or in well-bedded box stalls. The 
calves remain with their dams for two or 
three days to receive the colostrum milk. 
They are then removed to an individual 
pen or put in a pen with other calves. 

When the calves do not drink very 
readily from the bucket at first, they are 
let go without feed for ten or twelve hours. 
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pe are kept clean and are rinsed with 
oiling water after each calf is fed. After 
each milking the pails are thoroly washed, 
scalded, and put out in the sun to dry. 
Overfeeding is regarded as more dangerous 
than underfeeding. When calves are kept 
with a keen appetite, they do better than 
if given all that they can eat. 

After the calves on the Speck Brothers’ 
farm are ten days or two weeks old, they 
are allowed good, fresh alfalfa hay in small 
amounts until they become accustomed to 
it. When two weeks of age, they are 
allowed to eat hay from racks. 

The calves are fed grain after they are 
ten days old. The grain mixture consists 
of four parts cornmeal, two parts of wheat 
bran and one part of linseed oilmeal. This 
is fed in such amounts that none is ever 
left in the boxes to become stale. After 
the calves become accustomed to eating 
grain, they receive a coarser grain mixture 
consisting of three parts cracked corn, one 
part oats and one part oilmeal. Calves 
that have a tendency to scour have the 
oilmeal withheld from the ration. 

Since the milk on the farm is sold as 
whole milk there is no separated milk for 
the calves. Whole milk and warm water 
are mixed to take the place of separated 
milk. The dilution is gradual and consists 
of approximately one gallon of warm 
water to one quart of whole milk at the 
end of four months. After the calves 
reach the age of three weeks, they receive 
approximately one pound of this diluted 
milk per day for every eight pounds of 
live weight. Milk is a part of the ration 
until they are about six months of age. 

‘We like to keep the calves growing,” 
say the Speck Brothers. ‘‘Keeping them 
growing and eorentng sickness 1s ve 
important. Sickness means a setbac 
which is very injurious to the develop- 
ment of the individual. By watching the 
weather and the calf, one can judge some- 
what on how to feed. When there is a 
sudden change in the weather, the change 
will be noticeable in the calf.” 

After the calves are four months old, 
the milk is further diluted, one pint of 
whole milk being mixed with a gallon of 
water. Further dilution of the milk con- 
tinues till the calves are getting water alone 
and the coarser grain mixture. Fresh 
water and block salt are kept before them 
at all times. During the winter months 
they are allowed to exercise in a lot when 
the weather is pleasant. During the sum- 
mer months a permanent pasture is pro- 
vided.—J. T. P., Neb. 


DAIRY CATTLE PRICES 
Purebred Jersey cattle sold somewhat 
lower in 1925 than in 1924 according to 
the results of an extensive questionnaire 
submitted by the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture. 








Part of the 


At the end of that time they are hungry 
enough so that little difficulty is experi- 
enced in teaching them to drink. Each 
calf is fed from two to five pounds of the 
dam’s milk three times a day, depending 
on the size and vigor of the individuals. 
Calves that are rather weak receive a 
smaller quantity of milk than the more 
vigorous ones and it is given four and 
five times each day. 
Speck Brothers believe that cleanliness 
is an essential in taking care of calves and 
that it prevents many ailments. ll 


Speck herd 


Brown Swiss sold considerably higher 
than in 1924. 

Holstein-Friesians averaged higher than 
in 1924. 

Ayrshire prices dropped somewhat be- 
low the level of 1924. 

Guernseys were also lower in 1925. 

Complete figures may be obtained by 
writing the United States department of 
agriculture, Washington, D C. 





Dairy Calf Care. and Management. 
Nebraska circular 622. 

















THE COWS BUILT THE HOME 


Mrs. Holmgren of Fairholm Farm, 
Palo Alto county, Iowa, handed me the 
key to a rather common situation, I think, 
when she said, ‘“The reason a lot of farmers 
complain that their boys and girls want to 
leave the farm is because the young folks 
do not like to take care of scrub stock. If 
they would give the young folks something 
to work with, or help them build up what 
they have, they wouldn’t have half the 
trouble.”’ 

Fairholm Farm is a pretty place with 
its huge but homelike house standing on a 
rise of ground against a background of 
trees. The barn and silo, set well back 
from the house, and the good-looking 
Holstein herd in an adjoining lot are other 
visible signs of prosperity. 

— the Holmgren family moved into 
this house seven years ago, it was neither 
so homelike nor so prosperous looking. 
They have remodeled the house by build- 
ing a roomy, inclosed porch across the 











The Fairholm barn 


entire front. They put in a furnace and 
hot and cold water. To beautify it still 
further, they are doing extensive planting 
of shrubbery about the grounds. In addi- 
tion to these changes in the house, they 
have built the barn and silo, a good poultry 
house and various other improvements. 

Did they have a legacy? you ask. No, 
the answer is as usual, the cows are re- 
sponsible. Harold Holmgren, one of the 
sons who has been well trained in his 
business both on the farm and in the 
dairy department of the state college, 
told me how it had come about. 

They started seven years ago, he said, 
by buying five Holstein heifers at $100 
apiece. In the intervening time they have 
used purebred sires exclusively and the 
herd now numbers twenty-five milk cows. 
The policy up to this time has been to 
build their herd to the proper size and 
production, culling it constantly, of 
course. From now on they will undoubted- 
ly have a surplus to sell, but they aim to 
gather their profits in the cream can 
rather than thru selling much live stuff. 
Their cream checks, by the way, average 
$175 to $200 a month while they are 
milking fourteen, sixteen or eighteen good 
COWS. 

This dairy farming business has a double 
kick, aecording to their figures. While con- 
sidering the garnering in of cash thru the 
cream can route, we must not overlook 
the hundred percent increase in crop pro- 
duction that has come about during these 
years. Holmgren’s are now growing sixty 
bushels of corn to the acre where only 
thirty grew in 1915. This may be attrib- 
uted to the return of fertility to the soil 
via the manure spreader, and also to the 
dairy system of rotation which calls for 
plenty of clover and alfalfa. 

“It takes four or five years,” says 
Holmgren, ‘‘to learn how to handle cows 
profitably. Don’t start in too heavily,” 
he cautions the beginner, “learn to manage 
the herd by beginning with a few cows 
and building up. Then you will have 
acquired capital and experience together 
and will be prepared to gradually replace 
the good grade cows with better purebred 
heifers. After that you may spend enjoy- 
able moments w atching both cream checks 
and sales prices risv.””—G, A, C 
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Better Milkin 
Cleaner Milk 
less Work 


At last something really 
new in machine milking 
history! The wonderful 
new SURGE Milker! 


A machine that is making 
records for Breeders who 
never dared use a ma- 
chine before. A machine 
that produces low count, 
premium priced milk — 
and does it with no more 
work than you now give 
to washing milk pails. The 
Surge is sweeping every- 
thing before it! 


4 Hubbers 
Only These foul 


Think of that! You men who have fried to 
keep old fashioned milkers clean—mark this ! 
Only 4 simple pieces of rubber to wash. No 
lung tubes. No claws. No places for the milk 
to lodge and breed bacteria. Easy to produce 
Grade “A” milk and get premium prices. 


| ee Offer 


Just mail the coupon below — now—and we will 
install The Surge Milker complete in your barn— 
Free—and show you what it will do on your own 
cows. No cost or obligation on your part. 

LITT TTT TTT ii 
“PINE TREE MILKING MACHINE CO Dept. A-251 

2843 West 19th Street, Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me without cost ofbligation, Free Surge Catalog 
and tell me all about your special Free Demonstration Offer on 
the SURGE Milker. (Please give this information) 












Pine Tree Milking Machine ( 
SS 


Which is easier 
to keep clean? 


With The Surge Milker 
the milk travels ONLY 
4 inches from Teat to 
Pail. With other 
milkers it travels through 
4 feet of curling rubber 
tubes and twisted claws— where 
bacteria breeds and contaminate 








the milk. To produce CLEAN milk Number of cows milked-_........- Do you have Electricity?_.....___. 
any milker must be thoroughly 

washed EVERY DAY. The Surge pT ee ee ne a ee Sere eee ers TES 
is so easy to clean that there is no 

toanptation to slight the job. I cocnesttniniiaiammaniinednas 





| OFFER YOU — AWEEK 


$100 a week! Do you want it? Would you like Wilson cleared $44in three day’s time. 


to have a steady ened of $100 a week—over 
Hudson Coach FREE 


$5000 a year? Then let us tell you how you can 

make this big money in the easiest work imagin- 
You can do as well as any of these Representa- 
tives whether you are experienced or not. We 


abie. We are now ready to appoint 700 Repre- 
furnish everything you need FREE. We show 


sentatives in all parts of the 
country. You can be one of 
them and by simply doing you how to make every minute pay you 
what we suggest you can clear amazing profits. You can work spare time or 
. $100 a week. Christopher full time. Write today. Let us prove that you 
can make $100 a week and get a new Hudson 
Super-Six Coach absolutely FREE. 














Vaughn made $125 in 
am one week. G. M. 
> Collam cleaned up t 
$250 one month in 


Fred ° The American Products Co., 
his spare time. Fr 


Dept. 5371, Cincinnati, Ohio 





















ie? Lameness 
while horse works! 


New free book—64 pages, illus- 

trated—tells what Save-the-Horse 

can dofor 66 different ailments. No 

risk; signed guarantee for every 

case. Write today for FREE veter- 

inaryadviceand BIG FREE BOOK 

TROY CHEMICAL CO. 

336 State St. Binghamton, N. Y. 
Save-the-Horse 
Cura-Bos Cow) treatments 


Gets ov by good stores almost everywhere 
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Emergency Proves Wallis Supremacy 


ORN planting time found a Pontiac, Ill., farmer with his fields un- 
plowed. Help shortage and five weeks’ quarantine of his family created 
an emergency that seemed hopeless to overcome. But it was overcome 

and WALLIS did it. Neighbors put their WALLIS Tractors in the field. 
The work was done and the emergency whipped in a day’s time. The WALLIS 
shown in the lead has been in constant service for 
nine years. Each tractor pulled a J. I. Case genuine 
3 bottom plow. Thus the WALLIS and a neighborly 
deed turned a sure crop failure into a golden harvest. 


Whether called uponin an emergency or for the regu- 
lar day’s work, the WALLIS 1926 O. K. Tractor will 
prove its supremacy for efficiency, economy, and de- 
pendability without fail. New refinements give the 
WALLIS greater advantages than ever before. 


1. PATENTED FUEL SAVING VAPORIZER 

2. PICKERING GOVERNOR 

3. WALLIS OIL AIR CLEANER 

° 4. NEW POWER TAKE-OFF 

J. 1. CASE PLOW WORKS, Inc., Racine, Wisconsin 


OTICE: W. it th blic to k that the WALLIS TRACTOR {fs made 
sao 1. CASE PLOW WORKS, INC, of Racine, Wisconsin, andis NOT the 
product of any other company with‘'J. 1. CASE’’as partof its corporate name, 


WALAS.EK 


Wholesale!) 














OIL AIR 
CLEANER 









Gordon-Van Tine 
Home No. 506 
A big, roomy farm home 
with 4 bedrooms, livin 
room, dining room an 

bath. Materials 


$214722 


Write for Latest Prices 
and FREE Books! 


Thousands of customers write our direct -from - mill 

and Ready-cut method of selling saves from $200 to $2,000. 

t quality material — heavy timbers and joists cut to 

fit at mill—many buyers put up own buildings. Save in 
both labor and lumber costs. Get Free Books now! 


Send Us Your Bills to Figure 







Whatever you are guing to ive pe wholesale prices. sues 
build, repair or remodel, send 000 Building Material Bar- Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
us your list of materialsand gains—lowest freight-paid 766 Case St., Davenport, Ia. 
we will figure it free,and _ prices. le os 
Four Big Mille—We Ship From One Nearest You. ' ‘ 
Ti Cc yf ee 
Gordon rd on- van une se iat onl paaraneag a 


ESTASLIGHEO 1666 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back § Nom 
766 Case Street Davenport, iowa 








s Address ._..— ecqpaiguabn <n acengnas 
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COWS PAY FOR THEMSELVES 

A splendid herd of fifty purebred 
Jerseys has been built up on the farm of 
A. H. Dickensheets in Montgomery 
county, Ohio, thru adhering to a plan of 
requiring each cow to earn her own pur- 
chase price. The present herd was estab- 
lished in 1920. Mrs. Dickensheets, who 
is equally interested with her husband, 
explained when I visited the farm recently 
that they had paid cash for the first two 
cows for this herd but that every subse- 
quent additional purchase was made on 
this plan and that every cow so purchased 
had made good. 

The Dickensheets had been dairying for 
quite a number of years but had kept 
grades. During all this time they were 
developing a desire to have a larger farm 
and a herd of purebred Jerseys. With these 
things in mind, they sold their farm. Next 
they held an auction sale and sold off all 
their grade cattle. The proceeds from the 
sale of the farm and of the herd were 
largely used in making the initial pay- 
ment on the farm so that there was not a 
great deal of ready cash left with which to 
purchase registered, foundation cows. 

Realizing that success in herd building 
must place a great deal of responsibility 
on the sire, they bought a good bull. The 
animal they selected was Star Pioneer, a 
splendid individual of the popular Majesty 
blood line. Many of the heifers in the 
herd are his offspring. 

Among the young animals in the herd is 
a group of eleven of which the owners are 
exceedingly proud. These are the de- 
scendants of one of the earliest purebreds 
which they secured for a rather low price 
when she was a young heifer. At the 
time she was rather unattractive in appear- 
ance. This cow very quickly repaid her 
original cost when she came into milking. 
Furthermore, by becoming a heavy pro- 
ducer and by producing splendid offspring, 
she has earned her original price twenty 
times or more. Another cow, also pur- 
chased as a heifer, has done almost 
equally as well as a producer, but her 
female descendants have not been so 
numerous. 

The sale of bull calves from this farm 
has been encouraging. Local breeders 
have noted the excellence of the young 
stock on the Dickensheet farm and have 
wanted a bull calf from the sire that got 
such splendid young stock. ‘The sale of 
these calves has added materially to the 
income from the cows and has been a big 
factor in proving that good cows will more 
than pay for themselves. 

The young heifers have been retained 
to enlarge the herd or to replace the older 
cows or those that have been sold. Thus 
far only one heifer has been sold and she 
went to a young man who was purchasing 
a bull to head his herd of grades and who 
begged that the Dickensheets sell him a 
heifer in order that he might make a start 
in the purebred game with stock that he 
knew would be right. 

“We feed liberally,”’ they said. This is 
a part of their system of giving the cows 
a square deal and thus enabling them to 
make good on the requirements that have 
been set for them. Like many other suc- 
cessful dairymen, the owners of this herd 
base the amount of feed they place before 
their cows on the amount of milk pro- 
duced. They feed one pound of grain to 
2ach three pounds of milk. It is necessary 
that they buy some grain. For this they 
purchase a standard prepared feed which 
they mix with the corn and oats they 
grow on their own farm and which they 
grind in their own mill. Their farm pro- 
duces alfalfa rather freely, especially 
since they have kept a dairy herd upon it 
and have had an abundance of manure to 
place upon the fields. Silage, too, they 
produce in large quantities and feed it 
liberally as one of the essentials in suc- 
cessful dairying. 

Milking machines are used with this 








herd. This is done in order to keep down 











the expense and thus give the cows a 
better opportunity to make a profit for the 
farm. The owners are well pleased with this 


machine and say that they would no 


more think of dairying without a milking | 


machine than they would think of putting 
up a crop of hay without using a mowing 
machine. 

“Every cow has made good,” the owners 
say. Really the cows have more than 
made good. For the first requirement was 
that each should pay for itself. They have 
done that and more. 





They have put im- | 


provements on the farm. They haye fur- | 


nished money to take care of the needs of 
the family. They are rapidly paying for 
the farm.—H. E. M., Ind. 


BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF DISTANT | 


COUNTRIES 


Continued from page 14 


As his father was a farmer he began to 
study agriculture. When out of school, 
he put the knowledge he had gained to 
practical use. Hearing of a force pump, 
young Harris finally procured one, in- 
stalled it himself, and forced the water 
into his father’s house. It is the wonder of 
the community, and when I was there 
others were trying to get such pumps. 
Young Harris heard of a self-binder. As 
his father raised wheat this young man 
kept on and in some way was able to get 
one of these machines shipped into this 


country a year before my visit and it so | 


attracted the attention of the people of 
the community around Baalbek that three 
other machines had been shipped into the 
valley. 

Thru young Harris several beside my- 
self heard of great underground catacombs 
only half a mile from the temple ruins. Of 
course, we went to see them and they are 


! 


as amazing as the temple ruins above the | 


ground. 
underground catacombs beneath old Rome 
and have wandered for hours thru the 
catacombs of Polermo on the Island of 
Sicily and some of those in Egypt as well, 
yet in some respects these underground 
caverns at Baalbek beat them all. 

There are scores of great chambers cut 
from solid rock, some of which are as large 
as a house. I saw hundreds, yes thousands 
of pick marks made hundreds of years ago 
and they look as tho they had not been 
made a month. Mr. Harris explained that 
many of these underground chambers were 
eriginally used as tombs but some of them 
are large enough to hold hundreds of 
people. 

An old Arabic manuscript found years 
ago in Baalbek says, “After the flood, 
when Nimrod reigned over Lebanon, he 
sent giants to rebuild the fortress of Baal, 
which was so named in honor of Baal, the 
god of the Moabites and worshippers of 
the sun.” These people, therefore, believe 
that Baalbek is the oldest city in the 
world. 

The Arabs say that Adam and Eve lived 
at Baalbek, that it was near this place that 
Cain killed Abel, and that Abyline gets 
its name from Abel. They say that Cain 
built the first city here and that later the 
Tower of Babel was built here. These 


Arabs further believe that Noah lived | 


and died here and a few miles away from 
Baalbek they show the Tomb of Noah, 
which is a great mound more than two 
hundred feet in length. 

It seems that in bible times Baalbek 
was the center of the Syro-Phoenician 
religion. People were determined to make 
it the most wonderful city on earth and 
gave lavish gifts for its temple. Next 
month we will go to Damascus, which has 
for ages been called the oldest city in the 
world. ° 

[Note-—“Bible Lands As They Are Today” 
the latest book by the author of Birdseye Views and 
tells the story of his recent visit to Rome, Athens, 
and all thru these countries of Syria, Palestine and 
Egypt. It is printed on good paper, bound in silk 
cloth stamped in gold, has more than sixty pages of 
pictures taken while on the trip, and we send it 
pestnasd for $1.50. Address Successful Farming, 
300k Dept., Des Moines, lowa. 
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cleanest, just try this simple test: 


Put a De Laval side-by-side with any other 
separator of approximate capacity. 
De Laval Agent will gladly arrange this 
test. Mix 20 gallons of milk thoroughly 
and let it stay at normal room tempera- 
ture. Run half through each machine. 
Wash the bow! and tinware of each ma- 
chine in its own skim-milk, without the 
use of water, and mix the skim - milk. 
{Some separators retain more cream in the 
bowl than others.) Then run the skim- 
milk €rom the other machine through the 
De Laval, and vice versa. Weigh and test 
for butter-fat the cream that each machine 


gets from the other’s skim-milk. 


When you do this you will know beyond question 
of doubt that the De Laval skims cleaner, is the easier 


to turn and the more profitable to own. 


While I have visited the great | made. 


The new De Laval is the best cream separator ever 
It has the wonderful “floating bowl’’— the 
greatest separator improvement in 25 years. It is 
guaranteed to skim cleaner. It also runs easier 

when separating and lasts longer. 
crowning achievement of 48 years of sepa- 
rator manufacture and leadership. 


SEE and TRY the New 


‘De Laval | 


TRADE in your old Separator 


- “iy 


vel} | 


ALE is cheap, and it is easy to make extravagant 
claims, whether or not they are justified. This is 

true of cream separator claims. If there is the slightest 
| doubt in your mind which separator really does skim 


It is the 
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Hand-Electric-Belt 
*6©2 10'143° Down 
Balance in 15 
Easy Monthly 


Payments 
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FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 


or narrow tires. 


running gear. Other wagon parts. 
Write today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 50 Elem Street, Quincy, 






Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
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remarkably soft and light. Here 
first comfortable ventilated 


In many pleasing colors, 50¢ 


FROST COMPANY, Boston, 
Makers of Velvet Grip Hose Supporters for 


GEORGE 


All the Pamily. 
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No More Skidding Garters! 


AGRIPPA-WEB makes garters act in an 
entirely new way—and only in Bostons can 
this web be had. Even when worn very loose 
it will not slip. It cannot curl : 


web 


and yet it is 
in factis the 
garter. 





the pair. 


























Don’t Throw 
Away Your 
Old Tires! 


They've got 3 to 5 Thou- ee 
sand Miles of Good Service Left ir Them 
With National Tirefiller 


Rides like air, but is absolutely punc- 
ture proof and blow-out proof. Can 
be used in either old or new tires. Is 
easily transferred from one casing to 
another. Users have gotten from 3 
to 7 years continuous service from 
one set. Enjoy the pleasure of motor- 
ing without having to mend punc- 
tures, change tires, or lose time from 
tire trouble. Write today for sample 
and prices. We have special Agency 
Proposition for live menin unassigned 
territory 


National Rubber Filler Company 





Agente 


flanted 262 College Screet Midlothian. Texas 


“’ SHAW GARDEN TRACTOR 


Weode~ Grasses — Lawns e Fine ter Truck Gardeners, 
—mow them with 8 fooc 

Cutter Bar Attachment Get Forma, 
on Shaw Garden Tractor. 
Also plows, seeds, culti- 






vates, runs belt machin- 
ery. ‘Easy to operate. 


SpecialOffer 
N: 





Write, today for full de. “2 Sdined gy 2 Speed Gear 
ndspecia iw rrice. 
Prompt shipments guorentect. oT 5° A Write TODAY 


SHAW MFG. CO., Dept. SF-1, Galesburg, Kanses 
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HENS AVERAGE $4.54 

Raising chicks on fresh ground is the 
first step in successful poultry and egg pro- 
duction, says P. L. Lynch, Buchanan 
county, Iowa, whose 
160 white leghorn 
hens averaged an in- 
come over feed costs 
of $4.54 last year. 
His flock was the 
second highest in 
production of more 
that 400 record flocks 
in Iowa, averaging 
199 eggs for the 
year. 

Raising a large percentage of the chicks 
hatched and keeping them thrifty in order 
to bring them into early egg production in 
the fall is an important consideration in 
making money from the egg business, 
Lynch has found. Last year he raised 
493 healthy chicks from a hatch of 507 
and had them laying when they were ap- 
proximately six months old—while eggs 
were high priced. : 

Lynch has brooder houses built after 
Ames specifications and has them on skids 
so they can be pulled easily from one place 
to another to avoid ground infested with 
worms and diseases. 

Last year his 160 hens ate $333 worth of 
feed and returned a gross income of 
$1,060.54, or a profit over feed of $727.54. 
This meant a net return of $4.54 for each 
hen for the year. : 

Lynch has no unusual formula for this 
sort of success but rather employs a series 
of tried practices that have been found 
profitable by many good poultrymen. 

“Keep only the good hens and feed them 
plenty of the right thing,” is not a new 
rule but it gets results for Lynch. E. T. 
Rood of the poultry extension service of 
Iowa state college helped give the flock 
a severe culling last year, leaving the 160 
good layers that made the above record. 
The following laying mash was kept avail- 
able in a hopper at all times: 100 pounds 














ground corn, 100 pounds middlings, 100. 


pounds bran, 100 pounds ground oats and 
80 pounds tankage. Plenty of clabbered 
milk was also supplied. : 

Lynch believes in lights for stimulating 
egg production. He gives his hens a night 
lunch about ten o’clock in the evening. 
The lights are turned on for about ten 
minutes, then the dimmers go on for five 
minutes while the birds are going back on 
the roosts. 

This last winter Lynch did not force his 
birds, as he wanted hatching eggs of high 
vitality. The effectiveness of lights and of 
good laying mash was well demonstrated 
recently when he eliminated both in order 
to give the hens a partial rest before the 
hatching season. The egg production 
dro mo fifty percent in a few days. 

odliver oil is a good remedy for thin 
shelled eggs when hens are being forced 
to the limit, Lynch says. He agrees with 
the theory that the oil helps the birds as- 
similate more lime from their oystershell 
grit. Eggs do not break nearly as easily 
in the cases if the codliver oil is included 
in the ration, he has noticed. 

When Lynch starts his baby chicks in 
the spring, they get rolled oats and ground 
egg yolk for a week, then the chick mash 
recommended by Iowa state college for 
chicks: two pounds yellow cornmeal, one 
pound rolled oats, three pounds bran and 
one pound dried buttermilk. They also 
get a scratch feed of one pound ground 
corn, one pound rolled oats and one pound 
cracked wheat. 

After they have been on this ration for 
about six weeks, he changes them over to 
a mash recommended by the Wisconsin 
experiment station until early fall. Then 
the pullets are put on the regular Ames 
laying mash given in the first part of this 
article. 

_Lynch makes a special effort to market 
his surplus cockerels early. Altho his leg- 
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horns are not in as much demand as the 
broilers of the meat and dual purpose 
breeds, he was paid more than thirty cents 
a pound for them last year. While this 
was not an unusual price, it was far better 
than keeping the roosters all summer and 
selling them for less money in the fall. 
om hatching is a big factor in raising 
rofitable poultry. The surplus birds can 
sold for broilers while the markets are 
comparatively high and the pullets start 
ome early in the fall, when egg prices are 
usually good. Lynch says he has noticed 
that the pullets that start laying earliest in 
the fall are nearly always the best hens 
afterward. Another qualification of a good 
hen is her ability to molt rapidly late in the 
fall.—C. J. 8., lowa. 


FEEDING THE HENS 

B. M. La Valle of Rusk county, Wis- 
consin, has placed his hens within the 
top six in national egg laying contests for 
the last seven years. He has had two homes 
burn and has twice lost valuable egg lay- 
ing records, but he still keeps on while life 
lasts and his hens pay the bills. 

La Valle attributes most of his success 
to the fact that he loves chickens, but he 
also credits his wife as a factor of major 
importance. The two of them have worked 
thru thick and thin until they now are 
beginning to see the results of their years 
of effort to produce better poultry. 

La Valle says, “Every agricultural col- 
lege has a way of feeding of its own. All 
are good, but a feed for the South will not 














Meet Mrs. La Valle 


do for a northern flock when it is twenty 
degrees below zero. The practical man 
wants eggs just at that time, and that’s 
when he gets them. If we are driving in 
our car and come to a hill, we step on the 
, take a short run and usually make the 
hill without going into low. We do the 
same thing with hens. When it turns 
cold, we “‘turn on the gas’’ by giving the 
hens more corn, as corn is the most heat- 
ing feed. If a storm is approaching, or is 
reported by the weather bureau, we pre- 
are for it by closing the henhouse and 
| setae in the heat. 

‘A fancy poultryhouse is a poor invest- 
ment if it is intended only for practical 
use. A plastered henhouse is more harm- 
ful than , a8 it holds the frost. We 
keep our hens in cheap, shed-type houses. 
We put in about twelve inches of straw 
overhead in winter. In the spring this 
straw has to be taken out because most of 
the water a hen drinks is passed off in her 
breath and this goes up into the straw. 

“It is feeding and care rather than the 
house that produces the , for we have 
been able to sell eggs in the local store in 
ten to thirty dozen lots at the same time 
we were supplying from twenty-five to 
thirty private customers during the winter 
when our hens have been kept in tar 
paper shacks. We now have a new Wis- 
consin type house, however. 
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“We mix all our feed on the farm. The 
scratch feed is made up of equal parts 
of corn, oats and wheat and is fed at the 
rate of about one quart to a dozen hens. 
One-third of this is given in the morning 
and the balance with the evening feed. 
We _ a mash feed before the hens at all 
times. It is a mixture of 100 pounds bran, 
100 pounds middlings, 100 pounds cracked 
cornmeal, 10 pounds alfalfa meal, 50 
pounds beef scraps, and 2 pounds of fine 
table salt. 

“In addition, grit, oystershell and 
milk are fed. We give them the scratch 
feed in a deep litter of straw, which makes 
the hens work to get_it. To keep the hens 
in condition we give epsom salts every 
two weeks in warm weather and every 
month in winter at the rate of one pound 
— in the drinking water for 100 

ens. 

“We cut out the beef scraps in the 
spring as that is the feed given to supply 
the hen with the same elements that 
nature gives her in the form of worms and 
bugs. Alfalfa meal, too, is not needed in 
summer where the hens have grass, for 
that is given to supply the green feed that 
is lacking in winter. If you sum it all up, 
it is common sense in feeding that counts. 
To get winter eggs, we just have to su 
ply the hen with what nature gives her in 
summer.”—G. A. P., Wis. 


THE HENS’ VACATION 


The best advice on this matter is, 
“Don’t give them any.” Of course, hens 
will not grow feathers and lay eggs at the 
same time, so a brief rest at Be te time 
is inevitable. I am referring to the vaca- 
tion which starts for some hens in June 
and lasts until late fall. 

Because eggs are cheap now, many folks 
fail to feed their hens properly or at all. 
If possible, get mash consumption up 
before the warm weather egg slump ar- 
rives. And don’t worry about feed costs. 

Last year Mrs. M. L. Hall, Mont- 
gomery county, Missouri, secured 46 per- 
cent production during July and August. 
In an adjacent county there was a flock 
that up to July Ist averaged seven eggs 
more per hen than Mrs. Hall’s flock. The 
second flock owner then tried to econo- 
mize on feed bills and secured only 20 
percent production. When the year’s 
accounts were figured, it was found that 
the well-fed flock not only paid for the 
extra feed but netted $1 more per bird 
profit. 

A simple and economical summer mash 
can be made by mixing 200 pounds bran 
and 200 pounds shorts with 100 pounds of 
meatscrap. To this add 1% percent salt. 
If three gallons of milk per 100 hens is 
available, leave out the tankage. It will 
pay to coax the hens to eat mash. In addi- 
tion to free access to the mash hopper 
feed all the mash mixed with water until 
crumbly that the hens will clean up in 
half an hour. Do this once daily. It may 
be necessary to withhold grain in the 
morning to encourage mash consumption. 
When there are large quantities of waste 

ain around the ones it may pay to 
oe the hens in their houses until ten 
o’clock in the morning so they will eat 
more mash. 

No hen can make a profit in a short 
laying season. According to the Ohio 
experiment station, “The greater the egg 
production per hen the greater the labor 
income, cash receipts and cash returns 
above feed cost.” Many flock owners 
allow their profits to slip away because 
they fail tofeed properly during thesummer. 


Poultry ‘raisers cannot make a better 
investment of ten cents than in the Minne- 
sota Farmers’ Institute Annual on farm 
poultry. It contains 160 pages of material 

repared by authorities both from the 
arm and from the experiment stations. 
Send ten cents to the University of Minne- 
sota, University Farm, St. Paul. 
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MILLER KNOWS RUBBER 

















In true early nineties Miller learned the wie 

secret of rubber—toughness, elasticity, uni- “Miller Balloons all around, eh? 
formity. Learned the manufacturing secret ‘ ‘They look Sue! Who putyou wiset™ 
— before the development of the automo- Dec Richeede sold me on them: 






He’s used Millers ever since he 


ile made that secret a priceless possession. gave up the old horse and buggy for 
making calls. Says he feels safe on 
For Miller knows rubber. Knows it as a Millersand that he can’t take chances 


in his business. That was good 


sculptor knows his clay —a silversmith his nines én” 


metal. This ‘know-how’ of the master 
craftsman gives the Miller Tire its unique 
standing as a tire that has never known an | 
off year and has always lived up to its repu- a 

tation as standard equipment on America’s f ia 
finest cars. 


THE MILLER RUBBER CO. OF N. Y., Akron, Ohio 
Dealers wherever there are automobiles © The Miller Rubber Co. of N. ¥. 
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SIEBS GUARANTEED CHICKS 


fron CERTIFIED HOGAN TESTED 
HEAVY LAYING FLOCKS 


NEW 
Why Pay More? 


Certified chicks from high produce 
ing stock bred many years for lay- 
ing and exhibition purposes. Tested 
certified for high egg production. 97% live 
delivery. Prepaid. Catalog Free. 

Prices effective June 1: 25 50 100 

Wh. & Br 2.50 L 


to sa 
Onan 


Per anon fs 
4 ew °- 3 
asses C 


SSa% 


SIEB’S HATCHERY Box 709 
N; iLL. 
Henbost 








SPECIAL'2 Hoc 


Brooders Given Away! 


Share with Miller in the big Silver 
Jubilee Anniversary of America’s 
pioneer baby chick hatchery. Prices 
are ower in May and June for Miller 
Accredited Baby Chicks and «o gen- 
uine Sol - Hot Brooder given Free with 
every order for 100 chicks or more. Miller 
chicks can’t be beat for quick maturi 
and heavy laying. Thousands of satisfi 
Miller customers wil! tell you so. 100' 
live delivery guaranteed.Send at once for 
Miller's reduced prices, May and June, 
aod Free Brooder offer 

The Miller Hatcheries 
Box 553 Lancaster, Mo. 


















q ra aga | CHICKS are from sholee, inspected, ae- 
lected »red, heavy laying flock eading Pop- 
ular Bres ds Laying Contest and Show Winners. 
cannot go astray in buying our Champion 
Chicks * this season at the greatly ‘sebenel prices 














uoted below 
Bostpaid | Prices Effective June ist 100 500 
White & B a Legho ns, Laying Strains « 5 ~ $9.00 - $41 50 
Sheppard ~hew us onag - - = « 9.50 - 45.00 
B & Whit L Reds - - 11.00 = 52.00 
R. . ite Wyandottes - - + = 7.00 - 13.00 - 61.50 
Buff Orpingtons, Black Minorcas 13.00 - pH 50 





pad er & Col, Wyandot, Wh. Minorcas <- < 7.50 - 14.00 - 00 
Heavy Mixed Chicks, ioe, *. 50. Light Mixed, 100, $8. Dae 9 
Delivery Guaranteed Burnetts Bank. Member LBCA 

BIG covoreo CATALOG F 
CARTER’S CHICKERY Box 46. ELDORADO ILLINOIS, 


PM AHEALTHY VIGOROUS CHICKS 7< ina 


grow into money for you. Hatched from v igorous, 

healthy, pure bred, high egg producers. 100% Live 

4 Delivery Guar. Postpaid. Bank Ref. Order right 

from this ad and save time. Free Catalog, 

Prices Effective June ist 50 100 300 500 
White, Br., & Buff Leghorns - $5. 
Black Minorcas, Anconas - + 6.00- 11.50: 33.00- 54.00 
Barred Rocks, R. I. Reds - - 6.00- 11.50- 33.00- 54.00 
White Rocks, White Wyandottes 6.75- 12.50- 37.00- 59.00 
Buff Orpingtons - - 6.75- 12.50- 37-00- 59.00 
Assorted Chicks, 100, $8 Don’t Wait—Order. There is no risk, 
MODEL HATCHERY, BOX D, MONROE, INDIANA 











From State hemaiiet flocks, bred- “to-lay, 
Purebred, inspected and eulled by State In- 


6pectors. Postpaid, Full Live Arrival Guaran- 
Wh. Leghorn, Ansons, Heavy Mixed, 50, $5; 100, 
h. Rocks, 8. C. Reds, 50, $6, 
& Col. Wyandottes. Buff Or ping- 
I. Whites. Low prices. Order right from 
Bank Reference. 


GHOLSON BROS., BOX 28, BROUGHTON, ILLINOIS 


S10 NO MONEYS" CHICKS 
























mail your order. We ship C. O. D. and guarantee 100 

orcas, Buff Rocks, Buff Costastonn, Waite » Wyandottes, 12c. 
REDUCED *s'«:": strains Postpaid. Port 

PRIGES TRY FARMS, COLUMBIA, MO. 

HOLGATE CHICK HATCHERY, 
in all leading varieties. $8 per 100 
BABY CHICKS 22: 20, yt wonty, Postpaid 
, Waeee. uff 
cas, $13.Mixed, $8.Heavy Mixed, $10.50. ree 

SHINN FARMS, 


prodelivers of sturdy, pure-bred chicksfrom healthy bred- to- 
Mixed 9c. Orders less than 100 o 
$11 ks, Reds, Anconas $ ie 
a) HICKS ITH PEP»: Ohio Accredited. 
arise winners 
Holgate, Ohio 
Ur. Post aid, Full Live Arrival Guaranteed. 
and Brown Leghorns, , eae aby 310. Barred and 
Catalog. Golden Rule Hatchery, Box 1, Bueyrus, Ohio 
: Satiae Mic credited chicks, pullets 
Leading Varieties ony e27 oc Fre 





flocks. White, Brown & Buff Leghorns, 10c. Anconas 11c. 
ae Rocks, Wh. Rocks, 8. C. & R. C. Reds, Black Min- 
hicks, 1 
SILVER LAKE EGG FARM, BOX 'S, SILVER LAKE, INDIANA 
w . B 
Luzeo Ams'td $10; Catalog Pree.” A ed 8i 
ational and other mows... produc- 
ET: wa. Free range. flocks. ep ose pe 
Guaranteed. hirtee 
<I VEX Yeo) Uirlm, i\dedriaelng 4°) 
on Say | CHICKS are from State Ac- 
Get Catalog and ful prices before buying. Bank Ref 
CALHOUN’S POULTRY FARMS, Box 35 MONTROSE, MO. 
White Rocks, R.I.Reds, $12. Buff Orpingio —v 
White Wyandottes, Buff Rocks, Bl 
iN_ CHICKS 
a= =, Teo eet i eer 60 up. Free book. 
Greontop, M 
and cockerels. Circular Free, 
Fairview Hatchery & Farms, Dept. S, Zeeland, Wieh., Red, 
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EGGS BY PARCEL POST 


Selling direct to the consumer is gener- 
ally considered the most profitable method 
of disposing of high grade goods. This 
holds especially true in the case of mar- 


keting fresh eggs. Having enjoyed this 
kind of business for the past five years, I 
will endeavor to give what I believe is my 
best market for eggs. 

I ship by parcel post in six, ten or twelve- 
dozen cases direct to private families in 
the cities. The price I charge them 
amounts to about the same or a little less 
than their city grocer’s price. This nets 
me from four to eight cents per dozen more 
than I would receive on. the local market. 
This price includes all shipping charges 
with insurance. I always insure all cases 
so in case of any loss or breakage, the 
customer is always protected. The party 
I ship to returns the empty case to me 
prepaid. 

Since my price is no higher than what 
they have to pay in the city for ordinary 
eggs and because they know that they will 
always receive strictly fresh and depend- 
able products, people are always glad to 
pay the price I charge them 

In order to secure eggs of first quality, 
they should be gathered at least twice 
a day and must be kept in a cool place. 
Before shipping they should be carefully 
sorted, candled and packed as to size, 
shape and color. Every egg should be pers 
fectly clean and if badly soiled should be 
discarded, for the washing required to clean 
it injures its appearance and also its keep- 
ing qualities. 

All this, of course, requires a little extra 
time and work, but I believe that if 
you have a fair-sized flock of chickens, 
you will find that you will be well paid 
for your extra trouble. 

My method of securing customers is to 
ask a satisfied customer for the names 
of friends that would be interested in 
receiving fresh eggs. In this way you 
can increase the number of your customers 
to any limit that you will be able to take 
care of. Besides eggs, these city people 
will be glad to buy from you any surplus 
fruit, preserves or other produce 3 you may 
have on the farm.—B. C. ., Wis. 





DIRECT MARKETING HAS PIT- 


FALLS 


Farmers who attempt to sell their eggs 
on a special market at a premium must be 
careful to avoid the pitfalls usually en- 
countered, warns J. B. Hayes, extension 
poultryman of the Wisconsin college of 
agriculture. 

Hayes points out that many farmers 
who have attempted to sell to a special 
market have failed for reasons which are 
quite easy to understand. ,Too often, he 
says, such a project is attempted at the 
wrong time of the year and too many cus- 
tomers are chgaged. When a shipping 
venture is begun in the spring, invariably 
more customers are sought than can be 
supplied during the remainder of the year 
when the supply of eggs is smaller. 

There is always a large overhead, ac- 
cording to Hayes, because of the cartons 
in which the eggs are shipped. Then too, 
with a market which he cannot supply, 
the farmer is tempted to buy eggs from a 
neighbor and ship them in these cartons. 

“Tf the farmer is careful to candle these 
eggs, he may get by all right,” says Hayes. 
It is, however, a project which only the 
commercial poultryman with a flock of 
several thousand hens can successfully | 
undertake, he maintains. 

Hayes recommends a cooperative egg 
shipping association for farmers organized 
om the county basis. Volume of produc- 
tion and quality production are the two 
requisites for a successful copemmne of 








this type, he asserts.—O. A. H., W 
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ONE MILLION—AMERICAN-—INSPECTED 


qaee. Egg Production and Exhibition Chicks. 40 Popular and 
are Breeds. Chicks in Quality Matings as follows, 100% 
Live Delivery—Postpaid Summer Prices 50 100 500 

White, Brown, Buff, Black, Leghorns .$5.00 $ 9.00 $44.00 
Barred. and Wh. Rocks, Reds, Anconas. 6.00 11.00 53.00 
Blk. Minorca and Langshan, R.I. Whites 7.00 13.00 63.00 
Wh. & Silver Wyandot, Buff Orpington. 7.00 13.00 63.00 
Gol. and Col. Wyandot, White Minorca. 8.50 16.00 77.00 
Lt. Brahma, Andalusian, R. C. Ancona8.50 16.00 77.00 
Heavy Assorted Chicks, $10 per 100 straight. Light Assorted, 
$8.50 per 100. There is still time to put in these Famous 
Nabob 18K Chicks this season if you Act Quickly. Get our 
Big, Illustrated 80 Page Catalog for further information on 
stare Varieties, etc. Member International B.C. A. Bank Ref 

NABOB HATCHERIES, Box A-2, Gambier, Ohio 


™ SATISFACTORY CAICKS 


| FOR MANY YEARS WE HAVE SUPPLIED “*SATIS- 
FACTORY CHICKS” to our thousands of good customers 
and WE WILL GIVE YOU ‘*SATISFACTORY CHICKS."’ 









Postpaid Prices Effective June 12th 50 100 500 
White, Brown and Buff Leghorns, . $4 50 $8.50 $40.00 
Extra Quality & Barron Wh. Leghorns,... 7.50 14.00 67.00 
porred d & White Rocks, Bl. Minorcas, ° 5.75 11.00 53.00 
Wh of andots, Buff Orpingtons & Roc ° 6.50 12.00 57.00 
Extra uality Wh. Wyan dots, Wh abie: 8.50 1600 76.00 
Extra Quality 8. C. & R. C. sete, e 8.50 16.00 76.00 
Anconas, Heavy Assorted, 5.00 9.50 45.00 


Ais Mixed, 100, $7.50: 500, $36. 100% Live Delivery Guaranteed. 
L erdere will have our personal attention. Ref.—Farmer's State 
here is no risk. Free Catalog 


The } New Washington Hatchery Co., Box S$, New Washington, Ohie 










We have been produsiog and shipping High Class Chicks 
from our pure heavy leving flocks to thousands of 
pleased customers. "100% Live Delivery Guaranteed. 


Prices Effective June 7th and After 60 100 600 

White Wyandottes and Minorcas . .., $6.25 - $12.00 - $57.00 
Extra Quality Barron White Leghorns. . - 5.00 - 9.00 - 42.00 
White, Brown & Buff Leghorns............ 450 - 850 - 40.00 
Black Leghorns, Anconas seneeresoooese SED e Bae 4a 
Barred and White Rocks, Minorcas....... 5 % - 11.00 - 53.00 
8 R. C. Reds 11.00 53.00 
Assorted Light, 100, $7.50; 500, $36; 1000 $70 We can Ship c. 0.D. 
Express or Parcel Post. Ref.—Commercial Bank. Free Catalog. 


20th CENTURY HATCHERY, BOX F, NEW WASHINGTON, OHIO 


STURDY si» CHICKS 
DONT SEND MONEY-WE SHIP C0. 


00% alive, postpaid. Prices per chick in 100 lots:White, 
oe & Bult Leghorns, Anconas, 9c; Barred & W nite 
Rocks, 8.C. Reds 10c; White or S.L. Wyandottes lle; 
Buff Orpingtons 12¢c: Heavy Assorted 9c; Light Assorted 
8c. Less than 100 chicks Ic more per chick. Big dis- 
counts on large quantities Every chick from healthy 
flocks of proven heavy laying ability: bred thru genera- 
tions for vitality, high average flock production. Save 
time rder from ad. TAL 


E. 
THE ADA HATCHERY, Route 31, ADA, OHIO 
< ChicR3I*<Simce 1YO6 
20th Year. All Leading Varieties. Strong, heai- 
thy, are orous Chicks from pure bred, high egg 
€ 


record flocks. 100% Live Delivery Order right 
from this ad and save time. Ref. City Nat. Bank. 



















Postpaid prices on 50 100 500 

White, Brown & Buff Leghorns . 85.50 $10.00 $45.00 
Bl. Minorca, Ancona, Blk. Le ghor 11.00 50 00 
Barred & White a » ie 12.00 55.00 
Wyandots, Buff O rping tons, . 13.00 60.00 


LANTZ HATCHERY, Box W, TIFFIN, OHIO 


BUY ‘GENEWA’ 


Beautiful Catalog entitled,“THE ART OF POULTRY 
RAISING,” Frec.20 BEST VARIETIES. 68 birds won es 

28 ribbons in 1925. Buy Winning, HEAVY Laying, tf . 
PROFIT Paying ‘‘GENEVA” Chicks for 1926. Bred, Pm 
hatched and shipped under our personal care and 
supervision. ‘‘Write today for our NEW LOW PRICES.” Full 
Delivery Guaranteed. Ref..-Bank of Geneva. Mem. 1.B.C.A, 
THE GENEVA HATCHERIES, Box 36, Geneva, Ind. 


BABY GHIGKS wm Accnenutes 


THEY COSTNO MORES 

Our chicks are from legbanded stock selected 

by experts trained and approved by Poultry 

Department, Ohio State University. 
WRITE FOR OUR BIG CATALOG. 

Tells about our potest me males and special pens. 

Also utility stock rite today. 

WOLF HATCHING & BREEDING CO., Box 13, GIBSONBURG, OHIO 


VA Laying and Exhibition Strains, 


All leading varieties. Exceptional prices. Thorough! 
inspected ks backed by generations high eeedueing 
stock. Live delivery, prepaid. CATALOG FREE. 

SOUTH SIDE HATCHERY, Dept. a, Caledonia, Minn. 


——— SUPERIOR QUALITY 
Pure bred, he: Wh. 

CHICKS. ny - = baehorns,”” Angons. 100, 
arred Rock, R. I. Reds, 

100, $10. Wh. & Buff pat tg ma Rock and Leghorn, 


Wh Rock and Wyandot, 100, $11. Assorted, 100, $8; 500, $38. Free 
Catalog. Bank Ref. Minois Hatc Box 7,Metropolis 


WHITE LEGHORN Hens and Males now half 

ice. Thousands of eight 
week old pullets. Also Baby Chicks and Eggs. Trap- 
nested, pedigreed stock, egg bred 26 years. Winners 
at 16 egg contests. Catalog and special price bulle- 
tin free. I ship C. O. - an guarantee satisfaction. 
Geo. B. Ferris, 932 Union, C'rand Rapids, Michigan 
— 



























7 years® reputation, accredited 
flocks, heavy laying strains of best 
type and color.13 varieties priced to 
please. Live arrival guaranteed. 
° INFORMATIVE CATALOG FREE. 

Superior Poultry Co.,B-S27,Windsor,Mo. 


Chix Prices Slashed! 


All — Guaranteed. Quick service. Catalog free, 
» Box 735, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


after you see chicks. 
coe M ected rite for catalog. 
Kentucky Hatebery 355 4th St.,Lexington, Ry 


OVIE’S HUSKY CHICKS f275o:%2 Pee ~~ coe Catal rar 
teation pusranieed. -OVIE'S POULTRY FARM mea TeWERY, 



























HANDLING LATE PULLETS 
Much has been said and written about 
the desirability of hatching chicks early so 
that the pullets may be well developed and 


matured by early fall. Such advice is cor- 
rect but because so much emphasis has 
been placed on it, it must not be inferred 
that there is little or no profit in pullets 
that have been hatched rather late in the 
season. The profit on such pullets, de- 
pends, of course, largely on how they 
are handled from chickhood to the lay- 
ing stage. 

As an instance showing how even late- 
hatched pullets may be made a nice 
source of profit when rightly raised and fed, 
take the experience of Ira Stetzel of 
\{udubon county, Iowa, who has a large 
flock of poultry on his farm and knows 
how to handle it to best advantage. 

Stetzel took a hatch of chicks out of 
his incubator on June 12th, last year. 
After they were forty-eight hours old, they 
were fed for the first week on a ration con- 
sisting of two parts of bran and one part 
of oatmeal, mixed with a small amount of 
charcoal and sand or pearl grit. With this 
ration they were given sour milk to drink. 
When sufficient sour milk was not avail- 
able, ten percent of powdered buttermilk 
was added to the mash. 

At the beginning of the second week, this 
ration was gradually changed to one part 
bran, one and a half parts cornmeal, one 
part sifted ground oats, one-half part low 
grade flour, one-fourth part beef scraps 
and powdered buttermilk and one-fourth 
part bonemeal. 

After the chicks were six weeks old 
they were fed a commercial growing mash, 
and chick feed. As soon as their male 
characteristics could be distinguished, the 
cockerels were separated from the pullets. 

In the fall when the days became chilly, 
115 pullets were placed in winter quarters 
in a building by themselves, and this build- 
ing was of a size to allow the pullets an 
abundance of exercise. Three of the 
pullets were later accidentally killed. 

After they were comfortably housed, 
the pullets were fed a good commercial 
laying mash. The first egg was laid when 
the birds were five months and nine days 
old. When they were six months old, 
fifty-one of them had started laying and 
eight days later, on December 20th, 
eighty-four of them were in lay and fifty- 
three eggs were gathered that day. Two 
of these pullets laid twenty eggs each on 
the last twenty-seven days of December 
and three others laid nineteen eggs each 
during that time. 

These pullets were being trap-nested. 
This entailed considerable extra time and 
labor for Stetzel, but since he intended to 
trap them only until the hatching season 
opened, this extra work came at the slack 
time of the year. He did not particularly 
care for the entire year’s production record 
of the pullets. What he did want was to 
know definitely which pullets made the 
best winter production records. 

Lights were used on the pullets for a 
short time during the early winter so they 
would have a chance to show what they 
could do when speeded up for laying. The 
lights were turned on at 6:30 in the morn- 
ing and off at full daylight. 

The forcing period, however, was short 
because Stetzel intended to use the best of 
the pullets—those with the highest winter 
egg-laying records—as a breeding flock 
when the hatching season opened, and 
consequently he wanted to keep them in 
strong vigor and vitality. 

In relating his experience with these 
pullets, Stetzel said, “I consider fresh, 
new ground each season and unlimited 
range one of the most important matters 
in raising chicks successfully. One might 
as well stop raising chickens as to try to 
raise 


them on the same contaminated 
ground year after year.’—W. C. M., 
lowa. 
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‘| 
Big Features 


- Big, oversize curved 
armholes. 

. Extra wide oversize 
elbow. 

. Form-fitting sloped 
shoulders. 

. Cuffs wide and extra 
long. 

- Reinforced faced 
sleeves. 

. Reinforced front open- 

ing. 

Wide, well-fitting col- 

lar. 


. Big, reinforced pock~ 


‘oa ’ ets. Pd 


The * ies . 
Double Value Shirt! 


Double value because one Big Yank outwears two or- 
dinary work shirts! Millions of men have proved this. 


And all the while, it gives more comfort, more style, 
more satisfaction. That's all extra value. 


You have real muscular freedom when you wear Big ‘ 
Yank. Made oversize, from specially woven fabrics. 
Stretch, bend, or twist as you will, there’s no strain on 
you or on the shirt! 


Yet Big Yank costs no more! Because Reliance makes 
millions of shirts every year—keeps twelve big factories 
running full tilt steadily. You get the benefit of volume 
savings. 

See this great value for yourself! 
everywhere. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


“CAPON-GOLD” 


| What’s-A-Capon-and-Why? A Pot-of-Gold, from your chickens. The coining of The-Gold to your 
| account, fully illustrated and explained. The Capon, The Pot-of-Gold all in natural colors, in a brand 
new 64-page book. It explains why Capons are the most profitable part of the poultry business. Tells 
everything you want to know about capons. Lists of capon dealer’s addresses. Tells how to prevent 
“Slips.” Where to get the best and cheapest capon tools. Capons are immense eating. Big profits 
realized. Get wise. This book tells how. To introduce the new book quickly will send a pf wt 500 ' 


SEX GeNTS, “one dime, coin or stamps, George Beuoy, R. R. 71 Cedar Vale, Kans. 
$1929 Per 100 
ORDER 


nce few days before shipping. Our low prices are 
causing a sensation. 12 kinds. Aceredited. Cataleg Free. 
Colonial Poultry Ferms Gox 922, Pleasant Hill, Me. 
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At good stores 

























From Accredited, Pure Bred, Heavy Lay- | 
ing, Culled Flocks. 8c each and up. Tan- 
cred White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, Barred 
Rocks, 100% Live Delivery Postpaid. Send at once | 
for free Catalog and detailed prices. Hillview Hateh- 


ery, C. Boven, Prop., Dept. B, Holland, Michigan 
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Timer Troubles 


NLY this timer gives absolutel 
accurate, even firing — to 
Fords, under all conditions— 

without oiling,cleaning,or attention. 


Put it on and forget it! No excess 
oil, water or dirt can interrupt its 
precisely-timed Sprays of Sparks. 


The only self-centering timer—always 
truly aligned with camshaft. This 
means even firing — smooth flow 
of power. Uses patented Wipe 
and-Break action — trouble-proof. 
Your first Ford-drive with a Milwaukee 
Oil-less will ke a revelation in powen, pick-up 
and quick-starting. Ends timer ped 6 on 


Fordsons, See your garage, dware or 
accessory dealer today. 


MILWAUKEE MOTOR PRODUCTS, Inc» 
Milwaukee, U. S. A. 


MI oe 
Oil-less 2 
TIMER « 


For Fords 
and Fordsong 


TIMER HEADQUARTERS = since 1905 


fh 








Roller Timer 
Famous bake- 
lite case model. 
Short-proof. 
Bronze brush 
assembly. 


Millions sold. 
$2.00 


Oil-less Timer 
Patented wiping 
action keeps 
tungsten points 
clean. Needs no 
oil or attention. 


Timing System 
Uses magnetoor 
battery. Same 

principle 





It’s easier than you think to earn 
big money. With what you already 
— ad ©. sivestoum, farm values, 
personal trainin; 
i can es al to hold successfu 
sales; there’s plenty of opportun- 
ity, with over counties in U.S, 
I estimate 6000 good jobs open and 
other o} portwelties right now. 
Checks for $50 to $500 often paid 
for 10 minutes to 3 hours work. 


FREE Raiiway FARE 


From any y point i in the U. 8. and return trip. We pay 
farei f you come this term Here’s your opportunity. 


Personal Training from No books, no 


waste time—all 
Famous Auctioneers ersonal train- 
ing direct from recognized! eaders in the profession. 
You actually conduct sales under hy supervision. 

Col. Fred ie Fa Letham, Gartin, Thompson and a 
lozen others of national reputation work with 
you every day, show you the inside = 

appy. 


re 3 ndreds of gr 
F attribute their success to this training. 
Ny 
[ge Send Name Today {*,)'? 
telling all about this wonderful meal -# a 








Fascinating, con- 
vincing. No experience or capita tal need: needed. 


REPPERT SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
Dept. R, Decatur, Ind, 


wees 


ing featimony of graduates. 











In every county to 

give all or spare 

time.Position pays 

$1500 to $3600 yearly. 

train the inexperienced. 

NOVELTY CUTLEET. 156 Bar St.,Canton,0. 





| Price $ 
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VEGETABLE PROTEIN NEEDS 
MINERALS 

The fact that protein must be used in 

yultry feeding has become firmly estab- 
ished. The correct use of protein, how- 
ever, will always be an important feeding 
problem, according to D. C. Kennard, 
poultryman at the Ohio experiment sta- 
tion. 








High protein feeding put the poultry 
business on a profitable basis, declares | 
Kennard. The problem of how and when | 
to use high protein feeds remained un- | 
solved until recently when Kennard con- | 
ducted experiments to ascertain the value 
of different kinds of protein, more par- 
ticularly animal and vegetable protein. 

He found that correct high protein feed- 
ing and the feeding of minerals go together. 
He discovered that vegetable proteins, 
such as linseed oilmeal, peanut meal and 
cottonseed meal, are unsatisfactory when 
fed as a source of protein because they do | 
not contain the necessary minerals which 
are contained in animal protein. 

Kennard concluded that the lower feed- 
ing value of the vegetable protein is due 
to the deficiency of minerals rather than 
the protein itself being poor. 

Suitable minerals must be fed with 
animal protein or low production and high 
mortality result. When these suitable 
minerals are used to complete a ration con- 
taining vegetable protein, then the results 
are 90 percent as good as the animal pro- 
tein, Kennard points out. 

The mineral mixture which Kennara 
recommends is composed of 60 pounds 
bonemeal, 20 pounds ground limestone | 
and 20 pounds common salt. These 
minerals are mixed and then added to the 
ration to the extent of four percent of the 
mash mixture. For example, the ordinary 
mash mixture contains 100 pounds ground 
yellow corn, 100 pounds ground oats, 100 
pounds w heat middlings, 100 pounds 
wheat bran and 100 pounds meat scrap 
or tankage. 

When the 100 pounds of animal protein 
—meat scrap or tankage, are replaced by 
100 pounds of vegetable protein—peanut 
meal, linseed oilmeal, soybean meal or 
cottonseed meal—then twenty pounds of 
the mineral mixture must be added to the 
100 pounds of vegetable protein, —— a 
total of 120 pounds.—O. A. H., 


FEEDING YOUNG GEESE 


I raise a good many chicks each season 
and hatch with incubators and use coal 
brooders. I also raise a good many geese. 
The eggs are set under the goose and 
when they commence to hatch, I bring 
the goslings to the brooder. 

As soon as they are thirty-six hours old, 
I feed hard-boiled eggs and onion tops cut 
fine. When a few days old, I feed rolled 
oats with plenty of sour milk to drink. 
They always have wild lettuce or some 
green feed by them all the time. Some- 
times I feed shredded cabbage if it is 
handy. They must be kept out of the 
rain until almost feathered.—Mrs. F. M. 
Baker, Kan. 


Practical Poultry Management, by Rice 
and Botsford. The poultry raiser is for- 
tunate in having available so many good 
books pertaining to his work. And now 
comes another that should be read care- 
fully by every person who keeps a flock. 
Professor Rice is widely recognized as a 
poultry authority. His work at Cornell 
university, as head of the poultry depart- 
ment, is greatly appreciated. Professor 
Botsford is an extension worker at the 
same institution. Every branch of poultry 
rearing is discussed in detail and fully 
illustrated. Generalizations which leave 
the reader in doubt as to just what is 
meant are not found in this book. There 
are many little tips and suggestions not 
found elsewhere’ in poultry literature. 
2.75. John Wiley and Sons. 
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XYGEN in Incubation is an abso- 

lute necessity. More fresh air is 
goingthrough the Smith forced draft 
incubator at all times than in any 
othertypeofincubatorevermade. An 
abundance of moisture, scientifically 
and constantly supplied, is another 
important feature. The quality of 
baby chicks hatched in a 


Smith’s 47,000 


forced draft incubator is insured. No cold 
corners or hot spots, even moisture and tem- 
perature and constantly circulating air make 
certain quality hatching and quantity service. 
Insist on having your chicks hatched in the Smith 
incubator. A Smith hatchery near you will 
supply you with baby chicks hatched in a 
If you do not know of a Smith hatchery 


in your vicinity write us. 


The Smith Incybator Company 


1984 W. 74th St Cleveland, Ohio 


an HONEST 
GUARANTEE 


5 ameaiia * 
-seaiilinmen 


E GUARANTEE 

1 pound of Collis Proc- 

ess Pure Dried Buttermilk 

equals in feeding value 3 

pounds Condensed Buttermilk 
or 12 pounds Liquid Butter- 
milk of average solid content. 
We furthermore guarantee 
that Collis Process Pure Dried 
Buttermilk contains all the 
lactic acid present in the Fresh 
Liquid Buttermilk from which 

it is made. 


Collis ProductsCo. 
Clinton, Iowa 














COLLIS PRODUCTS CO, 


Dept. §75, Clinton, Ia. 





White for our Guide Books and ‘‘Record 
PA of Invention Blank” before disclosing 
inventions. — = or sketch for 

pection and Instructions Free. 


‘erms Reasona le 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., waskidetint'y. c 








KEEPS THE PULLETS GROWING 
Pullets must be well grown if they are 
to be good layers when they reach matur- 
ity. That is the thought back of the feed- 
ing methods used by W. C. Furstenberger, 
Marion county, Ohio, in caring for his | 
young flock. 
* He feeds his young roosters heavily in 
order to sell them at an early age. He 
does this to get more money out of them 
and also to get rid of them so that they | 
will not interfere with the feeding or | 
management of the pullets. He culls the | 
pullets, too, taking out any that are not| 
strong and vigorous. 

He grows his pullets on range that has 
not produced chickens the previous year. 
He provides this by moving his brooder 
houses to the edge of his clover or alfalfa | 
field. - This provides green feed which is 
very essential for the best growth and 
development of the young stock. The | 
exercise “the pullets get eombined with 
fresh air and sunshine, goes a long way 
toward developing them into strong, 
healthy and vigorous stock. 

A dry mash is kept before the pullets 
all summer and fall. This is home mixed 
and consists of four parts of ground corn, 
two parts bran, two parts standard mid- 
dlings and two parts of high grade tank- 
age. Sometimes he has skimmilk avail- 
able for the pullets. At other times he 
uses semi-solid buttermilk. This he pre- 
pares by pouring water over the solid. 
Then after a few hours he skims off the 
solution that has formed. This is fed in 
troughs just the same way as skimmilk is 
used. 

Whenever he is feeding skimmilk or 
semi-solid buttermilk, he reduces the 
tankage in the mash to one part instead of 
two. The other ingredients used in pre- 
paring the mash are left in just the same 
proportions as given above. 

He feeds grain night and morning. This 
consists quite regularly of three parts | 
medium cracked corn to one of whole 
wheat. Only as much of this is fed as the 
pullets will clean up in a few minutes. 
The mash is the feed upon which he de- 
pends for growth and development. He 
keeps grit and oystershells available where 
the pullets can get at them at any time. 

The pullets in this flock start laying 
early. Last year they were going nicely 
in October. The next month they aver- 
aged 10.48 eggs per pullet and there were 
240 in the flock. This was a higher record 
than was made during the month by any 
other flock in the county upon which a 
record of production was being kept. The | 
next month the egg yield went up to very 
nearly an even dozen per pullet. 

Does this method of liberal feeding pay? 
This poultryman says it does. His records 
show what it costs to feed his flock and 
what his cash returns amount to. For 
October and November the 230 pullets re- 
turned $99 more than the cost of feed. 
For the preceding year a flock that started 
with 200 birds and which was gradually 
reduced by culling to 150, brought for 
eggs alone $730 more than the cost of the 
feed. The year before that the labor in-| 
come had been almost exactly the same. 
“Only well developed birds can make such | 
a record,” says the owner. He is con- 
vinced that it pays to keep the pullets 
growing.—H. E. M., Ind. 








Candle all eggs before shipment during 
the warm spring and summer months, | 
urges the United States department of 
agriculture. A bulletin is now available 
which tells how to distinguish a good egg 
from a bad one when packing. Write the 
United States department of agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., for it. 
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Paint that wears! 





AINT has a hard life. Storms 

rage against it. The sun beats 
down mercilessly on it. The im- 
portant question is, “What paint 
can I use on my farm buildings 
which best resists the attacks of 
the weather?” 


To many farm-owners the out- 
standing fact about Dutch Boy 
white-lead paint is its ability to 
stand up against the weather. This 
paint made of Dutch Boy white- 
lead and pure linseed oil wears— 
and wears—and wears. 


The tough, moisture-proof, 
elastic covering of Dutch Boy 
white-lead paint is long-term in- 
surance against decay. It protects 
property and keeps it protected. 
It is an all-lead paint, and it is the 
lead which gives paintits weather- 
resisting qualities. 


Invest in Dutch Boy white-lead 
paint the next time you paint. You 
can get at a remarkably reason- 


a 


THE Dutch Boy trademark guar- 
antees your getting lead paint of the 
highest quality. There are also made 
under this trademark: flatting oil for 
use with white-lead in decorating in- 
teriors; also red-lead, solder, 
and babbitt metals. 


able cost the complete protection 
this paint gives. One hundred 
pounds of Dutch Boy white-lead 
makes seven gallons of pure lead 
paint. 


Write for new paint booklets 


“Decorating the Home” is a new 
free booklet, illustrated in color, 
which suggests decorative treat- 
ments for exteriors and interiors. 
It will be sent you, along with a 
booklet that gives complete direc- 
tions for painting wood, plaster, 
metal and masonry about the 
farm, if you will write our nearest 
branch for Booklets F. 


EER 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York,111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State Street; 
Buffalo, 116 Oak Street; Chicago, 900 West 18th 
Street; Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue; Cleve- 
land, 820 West Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 
Chestnut Street; San Francisco, 485 California 
Street; Pittsburgh, National Lead & OilCo. ofPa., 
316 Fourth Avenue; Philadelphia, John T. Lewis 
& Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street. 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 


Makes an all-lead paint 









PALE COMBS - ROUGH PLUMAGE « 
SHRIVLED SHANKS are signs of f 

Round Worm infected poultry. quick 
easy and RELIABLE CURE use “Gold af 

Tobacco Powder. Itis highin nicotine strength 
does not deteriorate with age and EASY TO USE 
If your dealer can’t supply you, send us his 
name with your order. 2 Ibs., 25c;10 lbs., $1.15. 


Parcel Post extra. 
* TOBACCO 


“Gold fat cocnen 


























Tob By-Product & Chem. Corp. Incorporated. 
Louisville, Ky. 








Make $50.00 daily. We start 
you, furnishing everything. 


DISTRIBUTORS, Dept, 2/6, 609 Division, CHICAGO! 


BANKRUPT and RUMMAGE ay 


BUNCTUR Makeourlites 
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NCTUREPROOF 


iN QNE minute 


Tires hammered full of nails, leak no 
air. This startling new invention 
banishes tire trouble forever, Re 
punctures without taking the tire 
off the rim. Actually makes any tire 
puncture-proof for life. Seals instantly 
all punctures, slow leaks and porous 

laces, often increases tire mileage 
rom 10,000 to 12,000 miles by pre- 
serving rubber and keeping tires prop- 
f erly inflated. Positive money back 
guarantee means GALACITE* must 
make good—or we will. 


AGENTS $10,000 a Year 
IMME DIATE.Tremendous profits se!l!- 
ing this revolutionary invention to car 
owners, Garages,Service Stations,ete. Eara 
up to $10,000 a year with exclusive ter- 
- ritory. + Your name and addres8 brings pare 

ticulars by return mail. Send Today before 











someone else gets territory you want. 


C, F. Johnson & Co., 19W. Jackson Bivd., Dept. 232, Chicago, U.S.A, 




































































SUCCESSFUL FARMING 








Make Your Roofs 


Last a 


Lifetime 


SEAL-TITE 





THICK LIQUID 


ing of Seal-Tite Thick Liquid 

Asbestos roofing on your roofs 
once every ten years and they will 
last indefinitely. 


Seal-Tite is the original asbestos roof coat- 
ing—sold for many years to large industrial 
users. It is now offered direct to you at 
manufacturer’s prices—and on the most 
liberal terms ever made on any product. 
Write today for details of our offer. 


Don't Pay 
4 Months 


—and then only if Sun and 
Rain prove all our claims 


Your simple request for enough Seal-Tite 
to cover your barn, house or ot.ier building 
brings it instantly. We do not want you to 
send usasingle penny. You pay noC.O.D. 
—sign no notes—no obligation of any kind. 
You cover your entire roof—not a sample 
patch, but ail of it. After4 months’ test by 
sun and rain, you decide if Seal-Tite is all 
we have claimed. If not, you donot owe us 
one penny. This is a free trial that isa free 
trial in every sense of the word. It is your 
chancetosavethe cost of anew roofandadd 
ten yearsto the life of yourold one. Don’t 
wait till rains remind you that your roofs 
leak. Get full details now and be prepared! 


Old Leaky Roofs 


Made Watertight 


Yes—and at a fraction of the cost of a new 
roof! Why go to all the expense and 
trouble of ripping off and replacing your 
old roof, when an inexpensive Seal-Tite 
covering will make it watertight — and is 
guaranteed to wear ten years? 


Seal-Tite is easy to apply. Do it yourself. 
No heating. Just pour on and spread with 
the roofer’s brush we supply you free. Our 
remarkable trial offer gives you ample time 
to judge Seal-Tite before you are asked to 
pay one cent. Send for this offer at once, 


Mail Coupon for 
4 Month’s Free Trial Offer 


Pine of sea THAT! Put a coat- 








|| be determined by the size of the vessel 





Monarch Paint Co, 2*s2iisha 
Dept. A-251, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please tell me all about the Seal- Tite 
method of making old roofs watertight— 
and your 4 months free trial offer. 
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CAPONIZES ROOSTERS 


On the Niemann farms in Pottawat- 
tamie county, Iowa, the caponizing of 
roosters has been carried on for three 
years, and is becoming a more and more 
popular practice. The first year it was 
tried out the work was done by a veteri- 
narian and only a few fowls were handled. 
Last year 500 birds were caponized and 
the work was done by members of the 
family. 

In handling the capons, the plan is to 
put them into feed pens and start feeding 
about the first of August. Corn is given 
in liberal quantities and some ground 
feed. Since there is a herd of Holstein 
dairy cattle on the farm, plenty of sour 
milk is available and this is fed to the 
capons in liberal quantities. 

About the first of January these capons, 
which are of the white wyandotte variety, 
usually weigh from five to seven pounds. 
If the market is good, the birds are usually 
sold when weighing about six pounds. The 
work of caponizing is now down to such a 
fine point that r deh are practically no 
losses and from twenty to twenty-five 
roosters can be caponized hourly. 

In handling the white wyandottes on 
this farm, there are three poultry houses 
with about 200 fowls in ont og Much use is 
made of self-feeders in which tankage and 
various grain feeds are plaved. An electric 
lighting system run by an alarm clock 
throws on the lights about 4:30 a. m. in 
the winter and the lights are kept on until 
about 7 a. m.—H. H. B., Neb. 


A CURE FOR GAPES 


If you can, move your chicks to another 
lot and don’t let them have gapes. Often 
it is not necessary to move them very far, 
but if it is not convenient to do this, use 
the following simple and sure cure: 

Wash the vessels in which you put out 
the drinking water for the chicks and fill 
nearly full, not overflowing, with clean 
water. Into each’pan of water drop a few 
| drops of turpentine. The quantity must 




















|eontaining the water. The turpentine 
will spread over the surface of the water 
and you must put in enough to form a thin, 
a very thin, scum over the water. A tea- 
spoonful will cover a pan 14x24 inches, so 
| you see it does not take much turpentine. 
Give no other drinking water until the 
gapes disappear. Then stop a few days 
and put it out again when you see the 
| first chick gape. Keep this up and you 
| will not lose a chick 
| If you discover a very severe case before 
| putting out the turpentine water, make 
| the chick drink some of the treated water 
|and gently rub the outside of the wind- 
| pipe with turpentine.—G. C. 





: rie 
| HOW WE SAVE MAN-HANDLING 
OUR HAY 
| Continued from page 12 
| sating gain. To begin with, we can stack 
| it with much less time, the cattle will 
;eat at least half of the stack down right 
where it stands, the manure requires 
little additional spreading and last but 
not least, we have saved all of that 60 
percent of the total plant food that is in 
the liquid portion of the manure. That 
is no small item these days with fertilizer 
costing real money. 

It is not necessary for us to man- 
handle our hay at all, except that por- 
tion which is so far back on the stack 
that the cattle and horses cannot reach 
it. The hay is cut, raked while still tough, 
often starting in as soon as we get thru 
mowing, and allowed to cure in the wind- 
| row. Science has taught that the greener 

we can get the hay cured, the higher its 
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Fortify for 
Fire Fighting 








OU couldn’t imagine the 
number automobiles 
saved by PY E. 

Letters pour in every day 
to tell about other narrow 
escapes—other victories for 
PYRENE. 

If a fire should start in your 
car,serious injury to some mem- 
bers of your family might result 
unless you have a PYRENE 
at hand. 

Improved PYRENE is made 
to serve always—to fail never 
—to conquer fire—and to keep 
it out. 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 
Newark, N. J. 
























KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 









Caution: Use only Pyrene Liquid (patented) 
with Improved Pyrene Extinguishers. 








worse TILLAGE 





AND 
TRACTOR 


Compare values for your- 
self. Write for literature 
on the implement you 
need. Grand Detour till- 
age tools are the result of 
89 years specialization. 
J. 1. CASE THRESHING 
MACHINE CO., INC A 


ESTABLISHED 1637 
RACINE. WIS 








vitamine content and the greater its feed- 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


6 Cents per Foot and up. 
Costs less than wood. Kokomo Fence 
beautifies and protects Lawfs, Churches, 


Cemeteries, Etc. 40 designs. All steel. Sac ) 
Write for FREE Fence Book and New (DTEEL 
Low Pric Seo 


es. 
8. Kokomo Fence Mfg.Co. 
423 Kokomo, ind f 3am 









ing value. The hay is then taken from 
the windrow with a four-wheeled rake, 
sometimes called a push rake, bull rake, 
or buck rake, and taken to the stacker. 
Four horses, a man and a boy will put 
up a lot of hay in a day. 

Cost account figures indicate that the 
method I described where it requires 
from five to eight man-handlings to put 
up hay takes for each acre about eight 
and three-quarters hours of man labor 
and about seven and three-quarters pee 
of horse labor. The method which we 
use takes on the average about four and | 
three-quarters hours of man labor and | 


five and three-quarters hours of horse 
labor. Giving these a value of 35 cents 
an hour for man labor and 15 cents an 
hour for horse labor, costs which will 
obtain this year, the first method costs 
$4.22 per acre while our method costs 
about $2.52 per acre or a saving of $1.70 
per acre. Let us assume that the hay 
makes a ton to the acre and we put 
thirty tons in a stack. On this one stack 
alone, there is a saving of labor which 


amounts to $51. 
will not be any $51 worth of hay spoiled. 
Where one uses a stacker, care needs 
to be used to see that the middle is kept 
full and well packed. When the stack is 
completed, an adequate covering is 
needed especially with a legume hay. We 
have found that the best stack tops are 
green rye, almost ripe timothy, or green 
orchard grass in the order named. A 
good way is to make the stack, then cut 
the top material green and put it mght 
on the stack at once. Put on green, it 
= mat together so it cannot be ruffled 
by the wind. I believe it helps consider- 
ably to take a hand rake and rake from 
the ridge toward each side. This makes 
the straws lie so that the water will 
strike on them and start down instead of 
in. In our latitude, hay stacks should 
have a bottom built up a few inches. 
This, and the top are the most impor- 
tant in preserving the hay and if they 
are carefully made, the hay wasted by 
stacking wil: be very slight compared 
with the saving of fertility and labor. 


INSURING .THE SECURITY OF 
BANK DEPOSITS 


Continued from page 5 

The National Bank of Cleburne, Texas, 
was organized May 6, 1889. It had paid 
5.72 percent on its stock. It had $2,787,- 
817 on deposit when ‘‘wrecked by presi- 
dent”? October 27, 1921. 

So, you see, even the national banks may 
fail after years of apparent stability and 
public confidence. They may have paid 
their stockholders much or little. They 
may have had small or large deposits. 
They fail because of runs, careless or inju- 
dicious banking, or by crooks in the insti- 
tutions, just as state banks fail for the 
same reasons. So it seems to me that if 
the government is going to place its name 
over a bank door it ought to see to it that 
the safety of the deposits in that bank is 
insured. 

Many attempts have been made in 
congress to bring this about but the bank- 
ers themselves have fought it, as they 
always fight any attempt in state legis- 
latures to compel state banks to protect 
their deposits. Bankers take it as a reflee- 
tion upon their honesty. Be that asit may, 
my brief summary of national bank fail- 
ures indicates that the depositors need 
something more stable than confidence in 
a bank. They want to know that when 
they put a dollar in, they can get a dollar 
out when they want it out. Whether it 
hurts the pride of bankers or not the pub- 
lic will eventually demand that banks be a 
safe place for savings. ‘ 

This is only a curtain raiser on this 
question of bank deposit insurance. In 
following articles other phases and details 


And I know that there | 
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will be discussed. It is a constructive 


public thru | 


effort. to stop losses to the 
bank failures, 





WITTE Engine is 
the masterpiece of 
of them all. It is really 
a mechanical marvel and I am so 





have one. 


Scientific factory methods and huge pro- 
duction enable me to price this master engine so 
to own it. It will do almost 
It’s economical 
in operation. Completely equipped with WICO 
Magneto, speed and power regulator and throttling 


any man can afford 
every kind of work on the farm. 


governor. 


And I am so positive that it will stand up 
and deliver the goods under all conditions, hot or 
cold, rain or shine, that I back it up with an IRON 


CLAD LIFETIME GUARANTEE. 


Remember — 


SSFUL FARMING 


Only “§. 


For 42 years I have been 
building ENGINES which 
thousands of farmers have 
pronounced the most de- 
pendable and economical 

in the world. But this 


roud of 
its perfection that ] want every farmer to 


No second 
payment 


DOWN 
NOW— 


and No Further Pay- 
ments Until Oct. Ist. 
Buys Any Witte nagene 


we te 10 H-P.—The One-Profit Engine @ 










Runs on Kerosene, 
Gasoline, Distillate, 
Gas-Oil or Gas 


Note these Points 


‘ARTS easy in coldest 
weather. Special pie- 
ton construction means 


yobs ag well as the heav- 
fest work. Takes the place 
of several engines. Iron 
Clad Lifetime Gaarantee. 

All Sizes — 2 to 25 H-P. 


until October Ist—and then a year to pay if you wish. 
The best advertising I can do is to have people boosting 


~~ 


Special WITTE 
Features 
OM TTE Featarcer 


1—Light Weight Yet Durable 
Valves-in-Head 


pay a little on the W 


FRE 


this wonderful engine in every county in America, so you can buy it on 
practically your owr terms, with nearly a year to pay. 
day test proposition mal 

can be split up into small 


On my liberal 30 
$5.00 will bring it to you, and the low balance 
[promians to suit. Scrap your old engine and 


wp my plan this master WITTE Engine will literally 
pay for itself, and make you a big profit besides, in 
the first year. Simply send me your nate and ‘ad- 


dress—a card will do—to get a free copy of my big illustrated book that 
gives real engine facts. Noo 
if you are interested, ask for our Log and Tree Saw, 3-in-1 Saw Rig, or 
Pump Catalogs, ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 


bligation to you—the risk is all mine. 


Or, 





. J., Bangor, 
Tampa, Fla., 
Colo., 
Los Ange sles, 


errr eee 





Quick Shipments made from Kansas City or Pittsburg office, 


or 
from nearest of these WITTE ware eeomeees ane ig ed . Trenton, 
N Me., New York, N.Y., Richmond, ., Atlanta, Ga. 
New Orle: ans, La. Dallas, Tex., and ing Tex., Denver, 

Minn., Billings, Mont., Portland, Oregon, 


Minne: ape. 
California, 
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WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1613 Witte Building, 
1613 Empire Bldg., 
1613 Witte Bldg., 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOUBt 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








Against ‘ls 
Ww 

our own protection send for this interesting ne 
oie Gives just the facte which every farmer shouid 
know about lightning—how it w« orks, what causes it, 
how to prevent st. Prepared by experts « of the fa mous 


Dodd Syetem—the standard national syetem of lightn- 
ing protection for over 35 years. 


Send for it NOW 


Don’t take chances any longer. Tear out the ad 
and write for thie book today. 


DODD & STRUTHERS 
116 Eighth St., 
> Des Moines, lewa 


FREE TRIAL 


Try lacing belts with Detroit 
wire hook belt lacing. We send 
complete outfit including vice 
tool belt lacing machine and 
assorted box of belt hooks to 
lace every thickness of belt. If 
you want outfit after trying it 
send check for $5, if not return 
at our expense. 


og Belt Lacer Co. 
Ss, Detroit, Mich. 













ASSORTED 














Runs easiest, 


No short turns. lasts longest. 
Saves all the Grain. Stops waste, saves lame 
backs. No clogging. No Elevator like it. Runs 
by power or engine. Elevates ear corn, wheat, 
oatse—60 bu. in 3 min. Sold on positive guarantee. 
SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY. 
LARGE CATALOG SHOWING EIGHT STYLES. 
Also cri YER M which save you money, free. 


THE MEYER MFC. CO. Box 1660 Morrow, ILL. 


MAKE HENS LAY 
OR MONEY BACK 


Give WACKER’S B. T. G. F. TABLETS in the 
water. Others do it; so can you. These tablets will 
produce results or your money back 1 box (600 
tablets) $1. 3 boxes $2.25. Sold-No-Where-Else. 
Wacker Remedy Co., Box 157-6, Camden, N.J. 


PATENTS peices Eanes icp 


| ere neces. Best results. Promptn “8S assured 


| WATSON E. COLEMAN, 644G STREET, W ASHINGTON,D.C. 














Send Model or drawing for 
Prelimini ary Ex amins ation 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 


This department of Letters and Comment is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expres by our subscribers are 
mot necessarily our views.. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 














LOOKS GOOD TO HIM 


I believe every farmer, if he understood, would 
endorse your plan for “Putting Agriculture on a 
Business Basis,” as set forth in your February 
number. ‘There may be other plans that are good 
and in the near future it may be necessary for farm- 
ers to unite on some other plan. But for me, your 
plan certainly looks good.—A. E., Nebr. 


RAISE THE PRICE 


Let me assure you that your magazine is fine in 
every way. Nichols’ travels are worth more one 
month than you charge for it the whole year. Please 
raise the price of your magazine and we will ap- 
preciate it more. I don’t believe I would give it up, 
even tho it is hard to get a quarter out of me.— 
F. M., N. D. 


CLEAN AND GOOD 


I have been wonderfully blessed for five months 
with the best farm literature. S. F. is the best the 
world can produce. Its grand, eo | topics, 
Birdseye Views of Distant Countries, and, in fact, 
the most intelligent and best farm news ever. 
certainly am glad to get a paper so morally clean 
and noble and good, and fouk forward for each 
month that brings me good tidings of the world at 
large. I have a large collection of literature, but I 
a ie aw pleased with your paper.—Mrs. M. 

. M., Mich. 


WILL MAKE HER HAT 

I am always so tickled when S. F. comes, as it is 
all full of interesting articles, even for a girl of six- 
teen. I read the paper almost from cover to cover. 

“The Best Business on Earth’’ was very inter- 
esting, as was “Systematize Your Spring House 
Cleaning.” ‘‘Our Junior Farmers and Club Depart- 
ment,’’ and many other articles, including all of 
them about flowers. The article, “The Popular 
Felt Hat Is Easy To Make,” was also very inter- 
esting. Guess I'll try that idea as I’ve an old felt 
hat and I'm sure it would be so much fun. 

I surely was delighted when I noticed the ‘More 
Than 1,000,000 Circulation’’ printed on the front 
cover.—H. R., Minn. 


WOULD MAKE IT STRONG 


I like the stand you take on the temperance 
question, as I think it the leading question of our 
nation and the Volstead act should be maintained 
by all means. I do not think it needs any amend- 
ment, except the penalty clause which is not strong 
enough. I vn + eliminate the fine and make it 
an entirely penal offense to all violators. 

Violators do not care for a fine, even tho it may be 
high. If they see the penitentiary staring them in 
the face I think they would take notice. I would 
make the penalty not less than twenty years and 
non-pardonable for the first offense, and a lifetime 
for the second offense. Some readers of your excel- 
lent paper may think I am putting it a little strong, 
but when a man or a woman violates the constitu- 
tion of these United States, they ought to have to 
pay the highest penalty that could be imposed.— 
J. H. H., Ind. 


BLAMES HIGH WAGES 


I have become very much interested in the 
letters in Our Bulletin. They sure show the man 
minds of many people. While there is so muc 
being said about the farmers’ problem, may I offer 
a few suggestions, not that I would expect to correct 
all ills that exist, but probably put someone to 
thinking the matter over in a different light to 
what they may have been thinking. 

To my mind, the greatest trouble lies in the wage 
question, and when we touch on that we may ex- 
pect to stir up a ‘hornets’ nest,’ as such an army 
of our people are wage earners. But think the matter 
over carefully. Does not the wage question have 
more to do with th» business of the country than 
any other one thing? Wages in most every class of 
work (except farming) are too high. And by the 
way, the Editor last month was advocating an in- 
crease in salary of supreme court judges. Perhaps 
they are not so much underpaid as the other fellow 
is overpaid. 

I don’t see why we farmers should not live and 
thrive on the prices we receive for our products, if 
we could buy what we need on the same basis, and 
why can't we? They tell us high wages. Take the 
average wage earner, receiving from three to five 
dollars per day, many of them having moved from 
country to town to get these jobs, and they tell us 
they could not live on less. They say rents are so 
high. Why? The property owner pays from eight to 
twelve dollars per day for carpenters, plasterers, 
painters, and plumbers to keep his property in 
shape. The merchant says he can’t sell his 
goods cheaper because freight rates are so high. 
Why? You can scarcely pick up a paper but you 
sce where some brotherhood of engineers, train- 
men, brakemen, switchmen, or what not, are 
asking an increase in wages and shorter hours, and 


we might go on over the whole list and sift it down 
and it all comes back to the wage question. 

The remedy I would suggest is this: Turn every 
Ww: earner off some Saturday night, from the 
highest official to the bootblack on the street. Then 
hire them over again at a ten percent reduction in 
wages. Then let the manufacturers, railroads, and 
others benefited by such reduction reduce their 
prices in accordance, and I believe the problem 
would be nearly solved. High wages and extrava- 
—- are our greatest menace. A good dose of old- 
ashioned religion and adherence to the golden 
rule of ‘Do unto others as you would have them do 
to you” would help right our wrongs.—T. G., Mo. 


RATHER PESSIMISTIC 


According to good authorities, over 3,000 years 
B. C. man tilled the soil and harvested his crops. 
Almost 5,000 years have and the tiller is no 
nearer a cooperation t than when his fore- 
fathers first planted seed. For this reason, he has 
made less advance than in any other line of employ- 
ment. Those whom he must depend upon for tools 
and machinery combine, the buyers of his produce 
combine, the sellers combine, but the farmer, daily 
drudging his way thru a drab existence, refuses to 
unite with his fellow farmer, either thru distrust 
or his own ego, and steadily takes the slings and 
arrows of misfortune in the solar plexus and cries 
for more. He is what sporting writers term “‘a 

lutton for punishment.” What fhe might do for his 
nefit politically he passes up, but in the local 
school district he is one big expender of humid at- 
mosphere. When a lawyer with a hopeless case can 
gct two farmers on the jury, he never need fear an 
agreement. 

Sons of the soil are farmers because they never 
had an education. If the son of a farmer manages 
to get as far as the tenth grade he sees the light and 
leaves on a freight for the big city, gets a payin 
job and winds up in congress or some other fruitf 
occupation. All hail the farmer! There is one born 
every minute, and according to the identification 
stones in the village churchyard, only the good ones 


e. 

When the farmer learns to use a vacuum cleaner 
on or in his skull, the cobwebs will vanish and he, 
the main factor of human life, will come into his 
own, while the parasites who now live upon him will 
need other pursuits. It may take 5,000 years more, 
but it will surely be worth seeing, when it eventual- 
ly comes to pass.—H. P. L. 


WHY WE HAVE LAWS 


In the April number of S. F., W. B. S. seems to 
believe that graft is supreme and universal. Not 
uite, W. B. S. Most people are pretty good, but 
if you do discover a grafter, just get after him hot 
and he will be more careful, perhaps quit entirely. 
As for “liberty,” what is that. And where do you 
find it? Is it found at the North Pole, in the Sahara 
desert, or in the middle of the Pacific ocean? 

Those of intelligence know that there is a better 
way, if not a best way to do everything. The acts of 
many people in the past have proven that there are 
those who take pleasure in injuring and imposing 
upon others. That is the reason for , Panne and penal- 
ties for their violation. The eighteenth amendment 
was placed in the constitution because of the rotten 
doings of the booze sellers and their bemuddled 
victims. No one will interfere with liberty, even 
with the multitude of laws now.in force, if the 
individual will act sane and decent, admitting, 
however, that we pay taxes, keep to the right, mix 
no booze with gasoline in handling a car, pay for 
what we get, meet the train on scheduled time, 
not jump from an aeroplane without a parachute 
when 5,000 feet above the earth, nor fly to the sun, 
nor discover the North Pole in a fashionable bath- 
ing suit, nor try to stop some people from finding 
fault with everything in existence. 

Just use good common sense, remembering that 
everybody should have a fair chance. Just be a free 
American citizen, thinking for yourself and deter- 
mined to be on the square.—G. U. W., Ill. 


LOVES THE FARM 


In the April issue, H. H. of Ohio wrote an article 
on which I wish to express my views. What sort of 
farmer is he, since he is so satisfied with what he 
gets for his products? How does he expect thirty- 
two cent oatsy forty-four cent barley, and fifty cent 
corn to pay for rent and work on land, or its taxes, 
at present rates and wages? No wonder he does not 
expect much enjoyment from life, but then satis- 
faction must be his “‘key to neqgines.” 

Personally, I am very glad I am not his child, 
because at present I am going to high school in 
town and surely learn new things about the farm 
every day. Even at that, there is no place I love 
better than the farm.—E. M. J., Minn. 


NOT HASTY 

After feading two letters in the April Bulletin 
and taking a couple of weeks in order that I might 
not be hasty, I still felt I wanted to say something. 
a two letters are from W. B. S., Ohio, and H. H., 
Ohio. 

From these letters I should judge that some of the 
farmers of Ohio must have a severe case of stomach 
ache. Notice from W. B. 8., “I don't agree with 
you on prohibition. I don’t drink, but our liberty 
1s at stake. Laws are made to graft. Everything is 
graft. Officeholders can raise their own salaries 
and raise your taxes to pay them, a pack of lice 
preying on your body.” } 

No one, so far as I have ever heard, has been so 
blind to the facts as to deny that there is some 


graft. Very few large organizations have ever as- 
sembled a large group of men without getting some 
crooks. That must be especially true when public 
employees are elected by popular vote of a group 
who apparently .are very little interested in the 
proper use of that vote. However, W. B. S. should 
remember that he is one of the voters who help 
elect the ‘pack of lice” of which he writes. My 
suggestion would be that he read ““The Man With- 
out a Country” and then consider the fate of a 
number of aliens who have been sent to Russia for 
radical statements, most of which coming from a 
foreigner are not as strong as his would be if he is 
an American. Perhaps he still loves Russia better 
than the U.S. A. 

H. H.., also of Ohio, seems to feel that his children 
are to be too well educated. Too much pleasure and 
not enough hard work. 

He wants energy devoted to picking corn, not to 
playing baseball and basketball or to music. Think 
of the energy was in school music that should be 
devoted to farm labor. There is one consolation, 
as I see it. He thinks the children are being educated 
away from the farm. The fewer remaining on the 
farms the less foodstuffs produced and thus the 
higher price. H. H., being only interested in his 
pocketbook, should do all he can to encourage that 
day by boosting education and pray that he may 
live long enough to reap the profits when, as he 
says, ‘‘business will all be shot.” 

As I see it, more constructive thinking and less 
destructive thinking will be the means of improving 
conditions. It takes no ability or intelligence, only 
a grouch, to see things to kick about, but it takes a 
man with a real head to suggest methods of making 
conditions better. It looks to me like the farmers’ 
troubles are largely in need of constructive thinking 
among the farmers, not in reliance on politicians, 
most of whom know little about facts as to condi- 
tions on the farm.—H. H. B., Iowa. 











A FARMER’S FRIEND 
T saw the picture of a farm team on your front 
page, which reminds me I took one of three horses 
on a gang plow. If you can use it, it will be all 


right with me. Call them ‘The Farmer’s Friend.” 


—w. J. U., Wis. 


OPINIONS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS 


I have long wanted to write to this department of 

S. F., and since reading the many comments on 
your plan for putting agriculture on a business 
| oe I will try to give my opinion of the matter. 

In the first place, we are like two negroes, if 
you please. One had long craved a watch, altho he 
could not tell time by one. So when he got it and 
the other one asked the time, he yanked it out and 
said, “Thar she is, sah.’’ The other looked, and 
said, ““Yassah, darned if she ain’t.”’ 

We are told by someone as ignorant as ourselves 
that a certain course will lead to independence, or 
at least to comfortable living, and we can only 
sanction what he says, as we don’t know any better. 
What we should do is to follow the advice of some 
one who is kin to the soil, adapt his suggestions to 
our local conditions, and then grow crops that will 
enable us to live at home and board at the same 
ylace. Teach the children first to earn their own 
iving, have pride enough to spurn a free living 
even at the hands of their parents. In fact, we 
should be like the Spartan mothers who placed the 
breakfast in a tree, and the boy knocked it out with 
a sling before he ate it. 

Yes, your plan is far in advance of this day, but 
we are working toward it, and it will be realized, 
but maybe when the daisies are blooming above us. 

Another thing in which we are to blame is the 
growing disregard of the law. Respect for our coun- 
try and flag is seldom mentioned in the home, and 
patriotism is dead. To my certain knowledge, per- 
sons who were bitterly opposed to intoxicants be- 
fore the Volstead law are now tampering with 
whiskey in some way. People who call themselves 
good citizens say it is a violation of law to handle 
whiskey, but not a crime. It is the first duty of 
every citizen to obey the law, no matter if it does 
not suit him, and if the law is not good, repeal it. 

Another thing that would help in the way of 
taxes would be to sell the office to the lowest bidder, 
same as a contract for construction. FP: as we 
cannot get to that for some time to come, we should 
»lace men in office who will do their duty regard- 
ess. 
The only way to enforce prohibition is to enforce 
it. You cannot easily make a man do something 
against his will, but you can make him willing to 
do it. The liquor vender creates the demand, then 
why not punish him as much or more than the one 
who buys it?—P. P. P. 
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WhichDo You Want? 


Write Today For Details of Our Easy Plans 


Carrom and Croki- 
nole Board 


This Game Board will 
be enjoyed by every mem- 
ber of the family. Both 
young and old can learn to 
play different games with 
equal skill. With it you 
can pass many pleasant 
winter evenings. Board is 
29 inches square, fitted with 
the famous round corner 
white maple rim. Complete 
equipment is furnished for 
playing 57 different games. 

Fill out the coupon below 
checking the Carrom Board if 
this is the reward you'd like 
to earn first. Let me tell you 
just how you can get it. 


Roll Film Camera 


inches in size. 


This camera is easy to operate 
and takes excellent pictures, 214x314 
Six exposures with- 
out reloacing. Equipped with excel- 





det 


ails. 


Hamilton 22 Caliber Hunting Rifle 


lent quality lens and two view finders. 
Uses standard film cartridges which 
may be loaded or unloaded in full 
daylight. Write today for complete 











Fountain Pen 
This Pen is made with a gen- 
erous sized point of 14-karat 
gold. The holder is made of 
good grade Para rubber, highly 


vulcanized and polished, beautifully chased. 


of a defective shell. 


tapered, 16 inches. 


safe, reliable, and an accurate shooter. 
long or short rim fire cartridges, and is 30 inches long over all; barrel, 
Sights rear, open adjustable; front, knife sight. A 





Fine Dinner Set 

This picture doesn’t be- 
gin to tell you how beauti- 
ful this Dinner Set really 
is. It is made of a special 
combination of English and 
Domestic clay, beautifully 
decorated in colors. The 
set contains 25 pieces: 

6 Plates 6 Cups 

6 Saucers 6 Sauce Dishes 

1 Platter 

You'll be surprised how 
easily you can get this Din- 
ner Set without spending 
any of your money. Fill 
out and return the coupon 
at the bottom of this page 
for complete details of our 
offer. 





This is not a toy but a regular 
22-Caliber Hunting Rifle, guaran- 
teed in every way to be absolutely 


It 


is chambered for 22-caliber 


solid breech block makes the action absolutely safe from rear explosion 


If you wish to earn the Hamilton Rifle first, check the Rifle and fill 
out the coupon at the bottom of this page giving name and address, and we'll tell you all 
about our offer by return mail. 





It is a self-filler and has the new patent non-leakable safety cap, making 


it clean, quick and convenient—no mussing of fingers or clothes. This is a real pen— 


New Zealand Rabbits 
There’s 
pleasure 
and profit 
in raising 

rabbits. [ 
Rabbits are 
clean, quiet, 
and make 
splendid pets. The New Zealand 
Reds are probably the most 
popular. Thousands of people 
are now raising this breed of 
rabbits. The meat is excep- 
tionally fine—not at all like 
wild rabbit. Mail the coupon to- 
day so we can tell you how you 
can get a pair of these interest- 
ing pets. . 


coupon 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING | 


Des Moines, lowa 


155 Success Bidg., 





today for complete details. 


a dependable, satisfying pen, fully guaranteed. 
replaced by an entirely new pen. ; ( ! 
It will take you about two hours to get this fine Fountain Pen. 


Imperfect 
Printed instructions will 


pone will be remedied free of charge or 
»e furnished with the pen. 


Fill out and return the 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 155 Success Building, Des Moines, Iowa 


Dear Sir: 


I am interested in earning the reward checked below. 


Please send me at once complete details about your liberal offer. 


C7 Fine Roll Film Camera 
[J Hamilton Hunting Rifle 


J New Zealand Rabbits 


Name oceee 


[] Self Filling Fountain Pen 
[] Carrom and Crokinole Board 


| 
| 
C7] Fine Dinner Set | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


R.F.D 































































































You've solved your lighting 
roblem for all time—indoors 
and out—the day you get your 
Coleman Quick-Lite Lamp and 
Lantern. When you have these 
modern light-makers you are 
sure of plenty of good light for 
any purpose anytime, anywhere. 
The Quick-Lite Lamp is brighter 
than 20 old-style oil lamps. Its soft, pure 
white brilliance is easy on the eyes 
forevery family use—reading, sewing and 
for the children to study by. elis motor 
gasoline. No wicks to trim; no chimneys 
to clean; no daily filling. U.S. Price $9. 
The k-Lite Lantern is the 
handy, all-purpose light for outdoor 
chores, around barns, sheds, feed lots, 
granaries, garages, cellars, etc. Built on 
same principle as the lamp. Has mica 
chimney—tain-proof, wind-proof and in- 
. Safe—can’t spill fuel even if 
tipped over. Two popular models: L427, 
with built-in pump, U. S. Price $8.50; 
L827, with separate pump, one dollar less, 
35,000 Deslers sel] Coleman Lamps and Lanterns, 
If your dealeris not supplied, write us.Dept.SF-11 
THE COLEMAN LAMP COMPANY 
Factory & General Offices 
’ ichita, Kansas 
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M asterpteces 


like these. Made with the skill 
of two centuries of cutlery 





of the Skill of 
Two Centuries 


Y Wade & Butcher 
could produce razors 


craftsmanshipandall thefacili- 
ties of 20th century science. 
There are many fine W & B 
razors to select from, each a 
masterpiece of keeness, beauty 
and balance. Make sure of 
getting only the finest by look- 
ing for the Wade & Butcherhall 
mark of quality on the razor 
you buy. 
For sale at your dealers or 
write for booklet showing 
various models, prices,etc. 


WADE & BUTCHER CORP. 
190 Baldwin Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
Sheffield, Toronto, Paris, Sydney- 


WADE & BUTCHER 


»-Ra-ZOrs— 
PATENT-SENSE frsc.bcck for inventors 


fits, Write Lacey & Lacey, 662 F St. , Washington, D.C, Est, 1869 | 
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Chrysanthemums—Autumn Queens 


By LENA CAROLYN AHLERS 


(CCHRYSANTHEMUMS are as much the 
queen of the autumn garden as the rose 
is of June and the Dutch bulbs are of early 
spring. I find that if the right varieties 
are selected one can have beautiful flowers 
in bloom from the middle of June until 
long after frosts and sleet out-of-doors, 
and until Christmas indoors. Everybody 
admires chrysanthemums and they would 
be more generally grown were it known of 
what easy culture they are. If you want 
plants for indoor blooming this fall now is 
the time to make preparations for them. 
There are three ways in which chrysan- 
themums are propagated, from seeds, 
cuttings, anggplants. 

If you are going to’ start plants from 
cuttings they should be taken from good, 
strong plants in May or June, the earlier 
they are taken the better, and the more 
likely to produce blooming plants by fall. 
I choose strong, thrifty branches for the 
slips and cut them with a knife, never 
breaking them off. Insert the cuttings in 
damp sand, keeping well watered till 
rooted, and when well started transplant, 
either to a pot, or out-of-doors in beds or 
clumps. Chrysanthemums like plenty of 
water, and when kept in pots and boxes 
thru the summer should be watered every 
day, and soaked at least once a week. I 
find that it is best to sink the receptacles in 
which the plants are grown in the ground, 
level with the surface. This prevents the 
soil from drying out and helps to keep the 
roots cool and in good growing condition. 
The vessels should be lifted and shifted 
about every two or three weeks to prevent 
roots from going thru the draining holes 
into the soil beneath. . 

Raising Chrysanthemums From Seed 

All varieties of chrysanthemums are 
easily raised from seed, and many will 
bloom the first year if the seed is sown in 
February or March. It is by this method 
that florists secure all their new varieties 
and it is surprising what odd and beautiful 
flowers one can get in this way. As soon as 
the weather permits I vet the seedlings 
out-of-doors, or pot them. If potted, I 
transplant the plants as often as the earth 
becomes matted with roots, and if the 
plants thrive as they should they will be 
ready for a seven or eight-inch pot by 
September. 

If I am going to grow chrysanthemums 
from plants I get them in the spring. 
Nearly any catalog lists a number of varie- 
ties at various prices. If the weather is 
settled when the plants arrive I put them 
out at once in the beds in which they are 
to grow, or in the pots and boxes. All 
chrysanthemum roots spread out rather 
than go deep down, so I have found 
shallow boxes the best in which to plant 
them. A compost of equal parts of sandy 
soil, leaf mold and well-rotted manure is 
the ideal soil in which to grow the finest 
chrysanthemums. All plants should be 
pinched back when they reach a height of 
nine or ten inches to make them bushy 
and strong,“otherwise they will grow into 
ragged-looking, spindling plants. This 
should be done every two or three weeks 
until the middle of August, but never 
later. If the best results are wanted it is 
never wise to crowd chrysanthemums, for 
they like plenty of room in which to de- 
velop and all the sunshine and air they 
can get. 

If plants that have been growing out-oi- 
doors in beds are wanted for indoor bloom- 
ing they should be lifted carefully by the 
first of September. After lifting, water 
thoroly, and place in the shade for several 
days until they have recovered from the 
shock of transplanting. Chrysanthemums 
are very hardy, and the plants can be left 
in the open till freezing begins, when they 
should be brought indoors. .A temperature 
of fifty or sixty degrees, I find, is best for 

. 


them, as a dry, hot atmosphere dwarfs the 
flowers. When thru blooming the plants 
can be taken to the cellar, cave or coldpit. 

If the finest and largest flowers are 
wanted, all buds, except the terminal ones 
growing at the ends of the branches, 
should be pinched out, and I find that it 
is very beneficial to water the plants with 
a strong fertilizer once a week till the buds 
show color. 

The Pompom or Button varieties, and 
the old-fashioned ones of our grand- 
mothers’ gardens, are really the only 
hardy chrysanthemums there are, but 
some varieties will live thru the winter in 
less severe climates, and in more northern 
ones if planted in a sheltered place. The 
anemone variety is unique with a row of 
on growing around them like a daisy, 
out is not very extensively grown tho it is 
hardy. The Chinese, Japanese and Ostrich 
Plume are all members of the family known 
as “exhibition ’mums’”’ and are indoor 
varieties. The single flowering sorts are 
very charming but are not very hardy. 

Pompom Varieties 
Of the Pompom varieties I find the 
following the most satisfactory: Of the 

ellows, Ida, Juliana, Baby or Golden 

utton, and. Golden Climax. Of the 
whites, Snowdrop, White Doty, Helen 
Newberry and Diana. Of the pinks, 
Lillian Doty, Fairy Queen, Red Button 
and Western Beauty. Of the reds, Frank 
Wilcox and Indian Red. 

Of the larger flowering varieties the 
following are hardy and _ satisfactory: 
Aunt Mary, a rosy crimson; Indian, a 
red; Jack Frost, white; Old Lavender, a 
charming lavender shade; and these four 
yellows—Canary Bird, Excelsior, Glory of 
Seven Oaks, and Sunshine. 

I have found that among the most satis- 
factory of the exhibition ’mums are 
Bronze Beauty, a bronze yellow; Louis 
Boehmer, a iavender pink; and the four 
crimson varieties—Black Hawk, Harvard, 
Millicent Richardson, and L’Africane, 
which many growers think is the very best 
red sort. Of all the yellow varieties I pre- 
fer Marigold, Golden Glow, Golden Gleam 
Golden Wedding, Tiger, Chrysolora and 
Colonel Appleton. Of the pinks, Miss 
Minnie Bailey, Dr. Enguehard, Unaka, 
Chieftain and Pacific Supreme, are among 
the best. Of the whites none are better 
than Buckbee, White Bonaffon, Wm. 
Turner, Chas. Rayer, and Timothy Eaton. 
Of the early flowering large varieties I rec- 
ommend for white, Advance, Early Show, 
Estelle and October Frost; Glory of the 
Pacific is the best pink kind, and Yellow 
Advance the best early yellow chrysan- 
themum. 

About the only st that troubles 
chrysanthemums is a little green fly that 
often infests the plants and devours the 
young shoots. This can be held in check 
and destroyed by dusting the plants with 
tobacco powder. 


FERTILIZERS AND FLOWERS 


*“Certain fertilizers have a definite 
effect on the different parts of the plant,” 
says Prof. E. C. Volz of Iowa. 

Fertilizers high in nitrogen benefit the 
leaves and stems more than the flowers 
and seeds. They produce a heavy growth 
of vegetation. Lettuce, cabbage and such 
plants a to such fertilizers. They 
increase the size of the flowering plants. 
Too much high-nitrogen fertilizer, how- 
ever, may spoil the bloom. 

Phosphate fertilizers, on the other hand, 

chiefly benefit the flower or bloom, affect- 
ing the colored parts and also the 
seeds. 
The potassium fertilizers affect the 
tubers and root growth. Dahlias, peonies 
and potatoes respond to this particular 
fertilizer. 














FLOWER ARRANGEMENT IN THE 
HOUSE 


Naturalness in arrangement is the basis 
of al! Japanese floral decorations, accord- 
ing to the floriculturist of Cornell uni- 
versity. For beauty and effectiveness the 
housewife can well copy them 

The woods, fields, and small gardens 
furnish ample maternal, and by following 
the suggestions that Nature itself gives, 
flowers will add to the most charming 
room. The Japanese choose not only 
flowers but leaves, buds, seed pods, twigs, 
vines and even branches, for decorations. 
If the woods and fields which form the 
background for the growing flowers are 
dull or neutral in color, then the artificial 
containers and backgrounds for the 
flowers should be. Violets belong in loose 
clusters in low bowls, and lilies belong 
singly or in small groups in tall vases. 
Vines or drooping branches fall gracefully 
over mantelpieces or against walls, and 
sweet peas call for a glass bowl or simple 
basket with their own green, each flower 
as nearly as possible to the way it would 
naturally grow. 


FLOWERS FOR CUTTING 


The best flowers for cutting are not 
always showy and will not be as useful for 
decorating the grounds as others which 
have little value for cutting. The flowers 
we want for cutting should be grown 
specially to produce perfection in flower 

and stem, and the garden is a much better 
place to grow them than beds on the lawn 

Planted in rows in the garden and 
given the regular garden culture, we 
get the best flowers possible under soil 
and weather conditions and leave the 
space on the lawn for plants that make 
the desired showing there. Gladiolus, 
asters, dahlias, snapdragons, tuberoses, 
stocks and cosmos are all good cut flower 
varieties we can plant each spring, and in 
the permanent rows we may plant lilies, 
peonies, iris, larkspurs and shasta daisies, 
all perennials which keep well in water and 
are used for cutting.—L. H. C., Kans. 


HARDY PERENNIALS 
Hardy perennials are well suited to 


farm needs because they need so little | 


attention and bloom for many years when 
once established. They are easily planted 
and require none of the close, painstaking 
work that growing annuals from seed de- 
mands, nor is it necessary to take them up 
to winter. They come in such variety that 
we can find suitable flowers for any need. 

Used alone or combined with shrubs, 
any home grounds can be made beautiful 
from spring until fall by a judicious selec- 
tion, and we can have the satisfaction of 
knowing that when the snows of winter 
ire gone, these flowers will soon show up 
ind begin blooming without troubling us 
in our busy season.—L. H. C., Kans. 


Roses and Their Culture is the title of a 
new book by C. 8S. Hubbard of the depart- 
ment of floriculture at the Massachusetts 
agricultural college. Roses are universal 
favorites. We are all proud of an extra 
fine display of roses in our garden, or 
around our home. There have been so 
many failures with roses among some of 
the folks who have tried growing them 
that with a good many people the rose has 
a reputation for being difficult to grow. 
Che difficulty lies pretty largely with the 
lack of the precise cultural care necessary 
for best suecess with reses. This book is a 
concise, helpful little volume which will 
take care of the problems of the majority of 
growers. Lists of varieties and cultural 
direc ‘tions in detail will be of much general 

value, and while there will probably be 
nothing new in the volume for the expert 
or the professional gardener, the amateur 
will find valuable information relative to 
the most important features of rose cul- 
ture. Over 125 pages, well illustrated, im 
cloth binding. The Orange Judd Pub- 
lishing Co. Price $1.26, 


Arrow-tip beam won't bend 
Easy-reading poise casts no shadow 


16% 


Cash 
f. o. b. factory 
500-Ib. capacity 


Cash, f.o.b. factory 
1,000-Ib. capacity 


$18.9 
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precedent 


with these scale values 


Why go for another day without a scale that 
you need many times daily, when Fairbanks 
has brought scales within the pocketbook of 
all? A Fairbanks Portable on your farm will 
give you money-saving service—help you to 
give full measure, enable you to know that 
you get full weight, help you to mix feeds and 
fertilizers, weigh all kinds of produce—weigh 
anything and everything up to 500 or 1000 
Ibs.— depending upon thecapacity of thescales. 


In these scales you get Fairbanks fine qual- 
ity at a low price that only Fairbanks can 
offer—because of big volume production. 


Don’t wait. Fill your scale needs today, and 
learn how quickly these scales will pay for 
themselvesin service. See thenearest Fairbanks 
dealer. Ask him to show you the Fairbanks 
Portables with the new low prices. 


FAIRBANKS SCALES 


New York Chicago 


900 S. Wabash Ave. 


This Valuable Booklet—Free 





Broome and Lafayette Sts., 


Please res your valuable free booklet, “Weighing for 
Profit,’ 


aca 


4 FAIRBANKS SCALES (Mail to nearest ated | 
| Dept. 5106, 900 S. Wabash Ave., 


Chicago 
New York 
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MU SICONES 


because of their 
natural repro- 
duction of voice 
music and beauty 
are replacing thou- 
sands of loud- 
speakers. -.-- 
Write Dept. 37 for Booklet 
West of the Rockies, add 10% to all prices 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORP. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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“IT PAYS” 


Every grain grower who owns 


a Case thresher is better off 
than the man who doesn’t. 


He is sure of saving every 
threshable crop. He can thresh 
his own and his neighbor’s grain 
when it is in the best condition. 
He can operate the machine 
himself, get along with little 
or no hired help, and save the 
womenfolks a lot of hard work. 


This simple, dependable, light 
running machine that threshes 
every grain and seed crop fast 
and clean for twenty years or 
more is one of the best paying 
machines a grain grower can 
own. 


Write for “Profit By Better 
Threshing.” 


J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co, 
Established 1842 
Wisconsin 


Incorporated 
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June-Time Canning Is Under Way 


By INA S. LINDMAN 


UNE-time and canning time! The month of June finds our 
gardens in full array. We have already harvested our first 
crop of radishes and young onions and are now looking 

forward to our first taste of sweet, delicious peas from our own 
gardens; perhaps we have also had our first dish of home-grown 
strawberries; all of which bring to mind the pantry shelf well 
stocked with jars of luscious fruits and vegetables from our own 
home gardens for the time of year when our gardens do not 
produce. 

In order to make each jar a success we must first consider the 
anning equipment which we will eventually use. Successful 
home canning depends largely upon the efficiency and type of 
the equipment used. Canning equipment need not be elaborate 
or expensive. It should be easy to handle, not too heavy, of 
convenient size and serviceable. 

One of the main items to consider is the jar. The mason jar 
perhaps is the best known to the home canner. It comes 
equipped with a screw top, usually made from zine and lined 
with a piece of porcelain. There is no reason why the jar lid 
should not be used for several years if the lid is washed and 
carefully dried before storing for further use. If by any chance 
the porcelain liner should become loose this can be easily reme- 
died by pressing in the zine with the two thumbs on top of the 
cap until the liner becomes tight. If the liner is loose it is pos- 
sible for dirt to enter which may carry spoilage organisms for 
next season’s canning. After a mason jar has been filled with 
fruit, vegetables or meat and is ready for the canner, put the 
rubber jar ring in place and screw down the cap until it catches 
the jar ring, but do not 
fully tighten at this time. 


losing the product by using an old ring. The type of canner to 
be used depends entirely upon the product which you intend 
canning. For jams, conserves, preserves and marmalades a 
large preserving kettle is necessary. Be sure to have the kettle 
large enough. Other types of equipment will be discussed in 
later articles of this series on canning fruits and vegetables. 

Results can be made far more certain and the labor greatly 
lessened by having at hand an ample supply of the smalicr and 
less expensive equipment. A stainless steel or silver knife for 
paring fruit is quite a help. A long-handled spoon is needed for 
stirring and a flat wooden spatula will aid much in packing. A 
fine mesh wire basket or cheesecloth simplifies the blanching 
yrocess. A jar lifter helps to prevent burns and a wide-mouthed 
_ and ladle will save much time and product when filling 
jars. A quart measure, small measuring cups, scales and a con- 
Sctiunens’ thermometer, as well as bowls of various sizes all 
help to obtain a perfect product. 


HAT is more appealing and more tasty than a jar of bright 

red, luscious strawberries? Some of us are ofttimes dis- 
couraged in canning strawberries because we find that the 
strawberries rise to the top of the jar while the sirup remains 
at the bottom. This can be easily prevented by placing the 
strawberries, after they have been carefully washed and hulled, 
in a large shallow pan, being careful not to crush the berries. 
Make a medium thin sirup in the proportion of one cupful of 
sugar to one cupful of water and pour this, after it has reached 
the boiling point, over the berries. Simmer the berries in this 
sirup for ten minutes, then 

remove the pan from the 





When the jar is removed 
from the canner, after steril- 
ization, fully tighten the lid 
if any further tightening is 
necessary. Screwing down 
the cap until it catches the 
jar ring helps to prevent 
loss of liquid from the jar. 

When a glass top jar has 
been used two or three 
times the top clamp which 
holds the lid in position dur- 
ing the sterilization process 
may stretch somewhat and 
become loose. When this 
happens you will find that 
this top clamp can be easily 
removed from the jar and 
brought back into a firm 
position by pressing in the 
top of the clamp, which has 
bulged out and then press- 
ing back the sides of the 
clamp. After replacing the 
clamp on the jar it should 








fire, cover it to prevent any 
particles of dust from enter- 
ing, and allow it to stand 
for several hours or over- 
night. During this time the 
berries will absorb the sirup 
and in the morning you will 
find nice, large, plump ber- 
ries instead of small, shriv- 
eled, colorless berries. Drain 
off the juice and bring it to 
the boiling point, and in the 
meantime carefully pack 
the berries with the boiling 
hot sirup and partly seal 
the jars as directed above. 
Place these jars in a hot 
water bath canner with the 
water in the canner com- 
pletely covering the jars (a 
wash boiler with a wooden 
rack in the bottom may be 
used), and boil for fifteen 
minutes, then remove them 
and seal. You will find that 





snap into position over the 
glass lid with a click. Glass 
jars, whether they are made 
of green glass or white or 
flint glass, should be smooth 
and evenly made. The jar ring is another very important item 
which determines largely the success in home canning. A jar 
ring of good quality is absolutely essential in canning products 
which require long-time sterilization at boiling or higher 
temperatures. 


NLESS the ring is of good quality it may boil out from be- 

tween the lid and the neck of the jar, which necessitates re- 
moving the lid from the jar and placing on another ring. It is 
not safe to do this as the product inside of the jar is exposed to 
the surrounding air and spoilage is too often the result. The 
jar ring should fit snugly to the neck of the jar thruout the 
entire sterilization period and remain in that position after the 
sterilization has been completed. It is no economy to use old 
jar rings for canning; it is cheaper in the end to buy a new 
reliable ring to insure a perfect seal than to take a chance on 


Mrs. E. E. Brown, of Fountain county, Indiana, finds a high stool 
very restful in canning time 





strawberries canned in this 
manner will remain at the 
bottom of the jar and you 
can have large, juicy, firm 
berries to serve as sauce or 
in many other delightful ways such as for strawberry shortcake, 
ice cream, puddings, sherbets and ices. 
, Strawberry Preserves—I 

Mix equal measures of strawberries and sugar and stir the 
mixture until it boils. Boil gently for six minutes, then pour 
into clean, hot jars and seal at once. Jars, lids and rings should 
be boiled thoroly before filling. 

Strawberry Preserves—IlI 
4 pounds of berries 2 cupfuls of sugar 

Select ripe, sound berries, wash and hull. Add the sugar to the 
strawberries and heat gently until the sugar dissolves and the 
juice is drawn from the berries. Cook rapidly until the fruit is 
plump and transparent and the sirup is thick. Pack carefully 
in clean, hot jars and seal immediately. 

All berries except blackberries may be made into preserves 
by this method. (Continued on page 66 
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AY or night—at the touch of a 
button —this new Delco-Light 
starts, runs, stops—automatically, provid- 
ing economical electric current for light 
and power requirements. It represents 
the very latest in farm electric service— 
a full automatic, non-storage battery 
plant at a very low price. 
















The Delco-Light line now includes a 
plant for every purse and purpose— 
battery plants in several sizes— a self- 
cranking plant without storage battery 
and the full automatic, non-storage 
battery Delco-Light—all products of 
General Motors. 









Learn how little Delco-Light now 
costs—and how easily you can buy it 
on the GMAC monthly payment plan. 
Mail the coupon today. 












DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 









5 Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
a b le agen Dept. D-102, DAYTON, OHIO 


ELCO~LIGHT 


FARM ELECTRICITY? 


Please send com- 


plete information 
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County RFD____ State___. 
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“King of Food Fish’ 


Wholesome, Deliciously 
Satisfying, Economical, 
— Quickly Prepared 


ROM icy cold waters of the North Pacific ocean 

and Alaska, SALMON—‘“King of Food Fish”’— 
is rushed to nearby packing plants, cleaned, 
dressed, thoroughly washed, and canned by the 
most modern machinery. Cooked in huge steam 
retorts, it reaches your table actually better than 
when fresh, with all the rich oils and delicate 
flavors sealed in for your enjoyment. Delicious 
just as it comes from the can, or may be pre- 
pared in dozens of ways to please every member 
of the family. 

All salmon is extremely high in body-building 
nutriment (protein); also rich in Iodine, recog- 
nized as essential in the treatment of goiter (let 
us send you Government Bulletin featured in 
attached coupon). 

Buy Pink SALMON in dozen or case lots (sin- 
gle can of most any brand is not more than 25c 
at the nearest grocery store), and let it help 
solve the eternal problem “What Shall We Have 
to Eat?” 

We want your favorite recipe—want you to win 
some of the $1,000 in prizes. We are waiting to 
hear from you! 


ASSOCIATED SALMON PACKERS 
2572 L. C. Smith Building; Seattle, Washington 


Fill out and 
mail Coupon for 
our attractive = 
FREE recipe 
book — ‘*‘Forty | 
New Ways to 7 
Serve Salmon.”’ 


Serve Salmon.’”’ 


Name.. 


SUCCESSFUL 





































TRY A DELICIOUS 
CANNED SALMON PIB 

INE the sides of a 

baking dish with a 
rich biscuit dough or pie 
crust, Fill center with 
creamed Pink SALMON, 
to which has been added 
one cup of green peas, 
Put a crust on top and 
bake for about 20 min- 
utes. This is a particu- 
larly good “busy day” 


dish, 


pe 


























©] Enter my favorite recipe(s) herewith in 
prize contest, Made with 
Brand Pink Salmon, 

(CD Send U. S. Dept. of Commerce Bulletin (free: 4 
on food value Salmon, and its beneficial Iodine, 





First prize .........§ 500.00 


Second prize ........ 100.00 
Third prize .......... ¥ 

Pourth prize ........ 20.00 
Pifth prize .......... 15.00 


20 prizes, $10 each 200.00 
25 prizes, Seach 125.00 


$1000.00 


ANY of our best cooks 

are on the farm, They 
are noted for wholesome, 
home-style cooking—the kind 
that makes for healthy red- 
blooded Americans. We want 
to add more new and different 
salmon dishes te the home 
table in our next cook book, 
because Pink SALMON is so 
economical, so high in food 
value, Here’s your opportuni- 
ty to show your skill and be 
well repaid. Get in early to 
help us facilitate the judging 
of recipes. They’re coming in 
from all over the country— 
but your chance for winning is 
just as good as any. 


Suggestions on Contest: 

Please state whether recipe 
has been tried in your own 
kitchen and how many persons 
it should serve, 

We should like to know your 
total cost preparing recipe. 

Kindly indicate brand Pink 
SALMON you prefer and if 
convenient send label, although 


this is not condition of con- 
test. Contest closes August 
31, 1926, 


» ASSOCIATED SALMON PACKERS, 
: 2572 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash.: 
( Please send me (free) booklet ‘‘Forty Ways to 


$1,000 








Address 





S.F. 
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Strawberry and Rhubarb Conserve 
1 quart of strawberries 1 quart of rhubarb 
6 cupfuls of sugar 

Cut rhubarb into half-inch pieces, being 
careful not to peel. Mix together straw- 
berries, rhubarb and sugar and cook mix- 
ture slowly until it is thick and clear 
Pour into hot, clean jars and seal at onc: 

For an extra good jam, try a few jars 
of this strawberry and pineapple mix- 
ture, using the prepared liquid pectin to 
save time in cooking and to make t! 
lovely flavor go a longer way than it 
otherwise would do. 

Strawberry and Pineapple Jam 
Prepare and slice a fresh pinea; 
and cut it into small pieces, discarding 

the hard center. Mash it somewhat 
force it thru a food chopper, and measur 

Put 1 cupful of the pineapple pul 
into a large, flat-bottomed preserving 
kettle, and add 1 cupful of strawberries 
that have been cut in halves. Add 3 
cupfuls of sugar and mix thoroly. Bring 
to the boiling point and boil vigorous!; 
for just one minute, stirring constant], 
Add exactly % cupful of liquid pectin 
mix thoroly, remove from the fire, skim 
and pour into sterilized jars or glasses 
Cover with hot paraffin. The most con- 
venient way of melting and storing paraf- 
fin is in a small, cheap teapot. It saves 
ever so much messing with spilling paraf- 
fin. 

Cherry Jam 

Pit the cherries, measure them and to 
2 cupfuls of cherries add two tablespoon- 
fuls of water. Stir until boiling, then 
cover and simmer 15 minutes. Add 31 
cupfuls of sugar and mix thoroly. Bring 
to the boiling point and boil vigorously 
for 1 minute over a hot fire, stirring con 
stantly. Add % cupful of liquid pectin, 
mix thoroly, remove from the fire, skim, 
and pour into sterilized glasses. 


TICKING APRONS 


“T dress according to my work,’ my 
mother used to say, as an excuse for 
wearing some disreputable rig while 
helping to spray the chicken house, or to 
gather eggs or the like. She has come to 
realize, however, that wash-day does not 
necessarily call for wearing one’s worst 
looking faded house dress, and that one 
has more respect for any work she is doing 
if she dresses neatly and appropriately for 
that work. 

Mother’s ticking aprons, made for her 
by my sister, had probably the greatest 
influence on her mode of dress. Using the 
common, pretty, blue-and-white striped 
ticking, Betty made three aprons by 
mother’s favorite pattern, edging them 
with blue rickrack firmly sewed on. Now 
mother can climb fences—as she does, in 
spite of her 68 years—or plant garden, or 
tend chickens, knowing that the stout 
ticking apron will protect her house dress 
from snags and tears.—G. A. C. 

When you are cleaning vegetables, why 
not do it outdoors? Take a pair of scissors 
along and while in the garden cut the tops 
from the radishes, carrots, etc. Have a 
chair under a tree in the back yard and 
sit there while you shell peas and scrape 
those tiny new potatoes and carrots. The 
fresh garden truck is fine for the disposition 
and the fresh air is still better for the 
nerves.—Mrs. I. T. 5. 

















THE DAY OF REST 

I wonder if Sunday is always a day of 
rest, after all? Some Sundays, in my 
experience, have been, the hardest days of 
the week. But since we have found such a 
delightful way to spend them, I look 
forward to Sunday as being a day of real 
peace and contentment. 

On Sunday mornings we go to Sunday 
school and church as usual. After church 
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is over we return home, get the basket 
of food that has previously been made 
ready, put in the magazines, books, 
blankets, and anything else we feel we 
might want, and off we go to the woods 
for the rest of the day. 

We have a particular spot in a wooded 
pasture about a mile from home that we 
like best for our Sundays. Perhaps you 
have a place on your own farm that would | 
be suitable. 

Regarding the basket of food I spoke of, 
that is the part I like best of all for it has | 
been little work for anyone. The menu we | 
like best is this: 

Bread and butter sandwiches 
Bacon and eggs Coffee 
Fruit and cookies 

Of course this menu can be changed : and | 
altered, added to or even subtracted from. | 
We often take steak or perhaps weiners in 
place of bacon and eggs. Cake can be used 
instead of cookies, and pickles, olives or 
radishes are good. 

But please don’t spoil the party by 
cooking all day Saturday in order to have 
a big spread, for this particular Sunday 
dinner was planned to save work for the 
housewife. 

We build a small fire and cook the coffee 
in an old pail or kettle that smoke and 
ashes will not harm. Our bacon and eggs | 
are fried in a long-handled skillet over 
the coals. Everyone helps with both the 





fire and cooking for it is a real pleasure to 
cook in the open over a camp fire. 
After lunch is over, I like to lie down on 

a blanket or sit with my back against a/ 
convenient tree and read. Maybe I take 
a little nap. Then when chore time comes 
around I can go home feeling ready for | 
another week’s work.—Mrs. A. M. W. 
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EASILY MADE KNIFE RACK 
The first thing to secure is a nice soft | 
board. See diagram, Figure 1. It should | 
be five or six inches wide by about two or 
three feet long according to the number 
of knives that are to be kept here and also 
according to width of knives. No. 2 refers 
to sixpenny nails. No. 3 and No. 4 are 
two pieces alike, about one inch wide and 
one-half inch thick, or two laths would do 
very well. Those two pieces are nailed or 
pinned together leaving spate between to 
allow the knife blades to go thru and have 
plenty of room, possibly one and one-half 
or two inches apart. No. 5 in diagram is a 
row of tenpenny nails which should be 
exactly above the nails in diagram No. 2. | 
They hold the knives in position as in| 
diagram No: 7. No. 6 in diagram may be | 
either screws or nails to hold the rack to!| 
the wall or in any other convenient place. 

The advantage of this rack is that the | 
knives are always in a convenient place 
and they will not be dulled and nicked : as | 
they are when kept jumbled together in a 
drawer. 

Nos. 3 and 4 should have some washers 
between them to keep them far enough | 
apart. so that the thickest knife blades 
work between them loosely.—A. G. W. S. 
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Just as the dressing is the soul of the salad, so the 
vinegar is the soul of the dressing. 

Vinegar, at its best, should be more than simply 
a sour taste—it should be flavor, so that it will not 
only impart a goodness of its own, but also bring out 
the fine flavor of every food it touches. 

Heinz Vinegars are flavor because they are made 
from the finest ingredients and then aged for many 
months in wood. Long aging gives them a mellowness, 
aroma and body which quickly prepared vinegar can- 
not have. You cannot hurry good vinegar along. 

Four kinds to suit all tastes. 


EINZ 


~ PURE 


Ineval\ls 


In Bottles 
The taste is the test 





NEW SALAD-MAKING RECIPE BOOK SENT FOR FOUR CENTS 
IN STAMPS -: H. J, HEINZ COMPANY - PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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~ Here is a cozy living room and dining room combined, which is brightened 
with a blue and gray Blabon Rug of genuine linoleum (pattern 8067). 


A room like this 
makes housework easier! 





Look for this label on the 
face of all Blabon’s 
Linoleum 


TOC, 


| i Nanning the 
olor Schemes 
for Your Wome 





Hazel H. Adler, au- 
hor of book 


on in- 










ion. gives 
gestions on 
nizing furniture 
rd draperies with walls 
nd floors, in our 36- 


page book, ‘*Planning 
the Color Schemes for 
Your Home”, beauti- 
fully illustrated in full 
color Sent anywhere 
in the United States 


upon receipt of 20 cents. 





























The living room, the dining room—the 
rooms where you live—-can be just as in- 








viting in the farm home as in the city 
house. But the proper furnishings and 
good taste are necessary. 

In the cheery room pictured above, the 
spirit of the outdoors is in the brightly | 
pillowed couch, the sunshiny draperies, 
and the colorful Blabon Rug of genuine! 
linoleum. | 


Blabon Rugs are practical, as well as| 
beautiful! They are easy to keep clean. 
Tracked-in dirt is easily removed from) 
their smooth, napless surface with a! 
damp cloth. So are spilled liquids; for| 
they are waterproof and spotproof. And! 
mothproof, too! 

Wouldn’t you enjoy a Blabon Rug that lies 
flat without fastening; that never curls up at 
the edges? And you will welcome the economy | 
of these rugs of genuine long-lasting linoleum. | 





Ask for Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum and | 
Blabon’s Linoleum by name. They are sold by | 


home-furnishing and department stores. 


Made in the usual standard sizes up to 9’ by 
12’; a few patterns in the extra large 12’ by 12’ 
and 12’ by 15’ sizes. If your dealer hasn’t them, 
write us his name, and we will see that you are| 
supplied. Folder showing patterns and colors 
of 20 Blabon Rugs, sent free upon request. 

The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 

Established 75 years 


| the article is really practical. 
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THREE SIMPLE CAKES 
A few ag ago I was asked to experi- 
ment with a cake mixer and I found that 
I could make a very good cake by putting 
in all of the ingredients at the same time 
and turning the handle. It made me 
wonder what would —— if I put all of 
the ingredients into a bowl together and 
beat vigorously for a few minutes. I tried 
and found a very satisfactory result, and 
for years I have made my nicest cakes 
that way. I find little difference if I add 
whole eggs or egg whites unbeaten. | 
have seen the time when I almost cried if 
a speck of yolk got into the whites when I 
separated them, but with this method a 
little yolk does not hurt. The only thing 
that does matter is that the shortening 
must be soft enough to mix thru easily. 
Any cake recipe may be used, but the 
foundation ones I use are these. All meas- 
urenrents are level, of course. 
White Cake 
1 cupful of sugar 
4 tablespoonfuls of shortening 
“4 cupful of water 
1% cupfuls of flour 
2% teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
1 teaspoonful of flavoring 
Whites of 2 eggs 
\{ teaspoonful of salt 
I always make this cake in one oblong 
layer, 6x10 inches. When done, I turn it 
out of the pan to cool, but put it back 
before icing it. If the icing happens to run 
the least bit the sides of the pan hold it. 
Spice Cake 
1% cupfuls of sugar 
¥4 cupful of shortening 
14 teaspoonful of salt 
2 eggs 
1 cupful of sour milk 
2 cupfuls of flour 
1 teaspoonful of soda 
Add cinnamon, cloves, and nutmeg for 
a spice cake and chopped raisins, floured, 
for a fruit cake. Bake in layers or a loaf. 
Devil’s Food 
34 cupful of grated chocolate 
4 ecupful of milk 
Cook together until mixture thickens, 
then into the same pan add 


1 cupful of sugar 
lg cupful of sour milk 


1 egg 

144 cupfuls of flour 

1 level teaspoonful of soda 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

Bake in an oblong pan, 6x10 inches, for 
thirty minutes, and ice with boiled icing. 

This is a very economical cake, since 
it contains no shortening and only one 
egg. It is excellent when fresh, but dries 
out sooner than a butter cake.—Janet 
Cation Thurston 


INEXPENSIVE LABOR SAVERS 

One often wonders, when seeing a sup- 
posed labor saving device for sale, whether 
I prefer 
buving articles which I know some 
other farm woman has tried successfully, 
and supposing that other women are 
much the same in this respect, I will mgn- 
tion some inexpensive labor savers which 
one can use without electricity or running 
water, things that all of us cannot possess 
when we start home-making. 

The most expensive article in my list of 
labor savers is my fireless cooker. It cost 
about $25 and contains two compart- 
ments, with a double boiler for each. It is 
fitted with three aluminum-bound soap 
stones so one may be boiling two vege- 
tables in one compartment and roasting 
meat in the other. I have often found it 
convenient when desiring to go away in 
the forenoon to prepare my dinner early 
and put it in the fireless cooker so that 
when we returned, we could eat in a few 


| minutes. 


BLABON RUGS 


of genuine linoleum 


One of the most important uses to 
which I put my fireless cooker is in cooking 
cereals for breakfast. By starting my 


cereal in the inner cup of the double boiler, 
when I have a fire for supper, I can have it 
ready to put in the fireless cooker by the 
time I want to let the fire go out, and then 
in the morning we get up to a thoroly 














cooked breakfast, which I reheat while 
finishing other breakfast preparations. I 
have found my fireless almost invaluable 
when cooking for threshers as it will roast 
meat beautifully, requiring no attention 
after the meat is put in. The meat, like 
most articles cooked in the fireless, 
started to roast before being placed in the 
cooker, and then the hot soap stones, one 
above and one below, finish the cooking. 
Small families can get along quite nicely 
with the one compartment size fireless 
cookers, but I prefer the larger. 


is 


The next of the more costly labor savers | 


is a substantial, dropside baby bed with 
sides high enough to make a safe play pen 
for the baby, up to two years old, at least. 


I consider this by far the most indispens- 


able labor saver I own, and I own two of 
these, having two darling babies under two 
years old. I frequently have to leave the 
house to water ciddlenin or do other out- 
side work and in cold or stormy weather 
it is wholly impractical to try to take 
either baby with me. Yet it would not be 
safe to leave Virgil Celestial at large, and 
Evangeline Hope at his mercy, for, altho 
he loves her devotedly, “his attempts to 
show her hammers, stove pokers, and vari- 
ous other intensely interesting household 
necessities would prove exeeedingly dan- 
gerous to her. So on such occasions I 
leave them in their own beds, a sufficient 
distance apart*so that there is no chance 
of Virgil Celestial’s hurting “Sister.” By 
placing Virgil Celestial’s bed near a win- 
dow, he can amuse himself watching the 
birds or other out-door interests. Another 
great advantage of these beds is that they 
afford a way of keeeping the babies off the 
floor in cold weather, if one lives in a cold | 
house, which we do. 

For the woman with sensitive skin, 
perhaps nothing seems to be more of a boon 
than the self-wringing mop. Do not get 
the type with a crank on one side, but the 
kind in which the mop head is fastened to 
a wooden cylinder which slides up and 
down on the handle. By giving this 
cylinder a few turns and a slightly down- 
ward pressure your mop is as well wrung 











as if done by hand and without the danger 
of infection which is experienced when 
one plunges cracked, bleeding hands into | 
mop water. I have found this very prac- | 
tical and it costs less than $2. 
Helps for Wash-Day 
While it is supposed that farmers’ wives | 
should all have power washing outfits 
these days, many of us who are struggling 
to pay off the mortgage and get a start 
know that it is thru no fault of our hubbies 
that we are temporarily doing without 
them. Especially where there are babies | 
one will find one or two small (half-bushel 
size) tubs a wonderful help. Provided 
with one or two such tubs and one of the 
so-called vacuum -washers, in reality a 
stamping arrangement on a haadle, one 
can do the lighter washing much more 
easily than with a hand washing machine, 
and with much less fuss and bother 
well as with less water than when a large 
tub is used. 
Whether there are babies or not, one 
will find use for a folding clothes rack on 
which to dry clothes in the house on 
stormy or cold days and after there are 
babies it is almost indispensable. Mine 
has a drying space of twenty-five feet and 
takes up only about two by four feet of 
floor space. It costs less than a dollar. 
Let us not pine nor whine because we 
ean not all have electric lights, powér| 
washers, built-in tubs in basement laun- 
dries, polished floors and electric dish 
washers but let us instead make use of the 
little labor-savers our cream and egg mon- 
ey can be stretched to get, until the bigger 
things are within our reach.- And when | 
our “dearest man in the world’? comes 
home, let us meet him with a smile. He 
can see the smile the better if we have a 
good gasoline mantle lamp. We would 
not want to part with ours.—Florence 
Bascom-Phillips, 
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In Los Angeles, Boston, 






New Orleans, Philadelphia, 


~4 San Francisco, and Battle Creek six famous cook- 
} 
2 Fe tee | ing experts conducted a novel cooking experiment. 











Scintif Bat Creek 


was more than 


S atisfied. | 


Miss MarGARET ALLEN HALE 6!” 


Battle Creek, Michigan 


"Tau scientific is the Battle 
Creek College of Home Econo- 
mics; very modernits equipment. 
Miss piatearse. Allen Hall, its 
nutrition ex cooked many 
meals on a eri ection stove as 
partof a nation-wide experiment 
conducted by six famous cooks. 
She subjected the stove to most 
exacting cooking tests, and 
gave us her frank opinion. 


A Frank Opinion 

After cooking more than 30 
dishes, she had only praise for 
the stove. ‘“‘Whether I broiled 
mushrooms, boiled peas, or fried 
timbale cases the results were 
fine,” she said.““The stove lighted 
quickly. Its heat was steady and 
even, and so easily regulated 
that I cooked all those dishes 
at the same time, using a differ- 
ent grade of heat for each. 


Onions and Angel Food 


“One meal I cooked entirely in 
theoven—corn and cheese souffle, 
stuffed tomatoes seasoned with 
onions, and angel food cake. 
There was no mixing of flavors, 
and each was cooked to a turn. 
This meal saved fuel, too, as I 
used only one burner. 






Main Building, Battle Creek College 


“T’ve cooked with gas and the 

supply has sometimes dimin- 

ished. But you can always de- 
> : ’ 

pend on Perfection’s heat, no 

matter how many people in 

town are cooking. 


“I cooked by every method, 
broiling, baking, simmering and 
boiling, and in all cases I was 
more than satisfied with the 
Perfection,” she concluded. 


The six famous cooks a// highly 
recommend the latest Perfection 
Stoves. And daily 4,500,000 
women with Perfections in their 
kitchens are having real cooking 
satisfaction. 

See the complete line at any 
dealet’s. from a one 
burner model at $7.25 to a five 
burner range at $130.00. Cook 
on a Perfection, and enjoy the 
same satisfaction. 





PERFECTION Stove Co, 
7503 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., Lid., Sarnia, Out 


PERFECTION 


Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens 





AIL the Coupon today for our free 
booklet, “Favorite o nus and 


Ie 


















WARNING: Use only genuine Perfection 
wicks, marked with red triangle. 


Others will cause trouble 


| Ihave a — 





Recipes of 6 Famous C« * Ine 
cludes Miss Hall's cheice ‘recipes. 
PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY (318) 
7503 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
| Gentlemen: 
| Please send me your new booklet, “Favorite 
| Menus and Recipes of 6 Famous Cooks.” 
Name — 
Address — — idl 
Stove 
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Join these millions 
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of progressive farm people 
who enjoy CARBIDE LIGHTS 


YOU'LL make no mistake if you 
choose carbide light for your home: 
Government tests prove that it is 
our most perfect substitute for sun- 
light—that it is easier on the eyes 
than any other kind. “Thousands 
of people-have selected Colt Light 
in preference to all other kinds. 

Colt Light is backed by twenty- 
six years of world leadership. It 
brings you modern conveniences 
on the farm that could be found 
only in cities a few years ago. The 
Colt Hot Plate is always ready 
with instant heat for convenience 
cooking—the Colt Iron takes all 
the discomfort out of ironing. And 
Colt Light gives safe, bright light 
in every room. 

Let us tell you more about Colt 
Light how much it lightens 
work and adds to your pleasure of 


living. Write today for our free 
booklet, ‘Safest and Best by Test.”’ 
J. B. COLT COMPANY 


New York 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


30 E. 42nd St. 
1700 Walnut St. 
1001 Monadnock Block 
716 N. Y. Life Bldg. 

6th and Market Sts. 


San Francisco, Cal., 8th and Brannan Sts. 








LIGHT 


J. B. Colt Company 

Gentlemen: Because our Colt Light 
Plant has given us such perfect. satisfaction 
during the several years that we've had it, I 
want to tell you what we think of it. 

We find that Colt Light costs us only 
a little more than oil lamps used to cost, 
and I am sure that we get more light from 
one Colt fixture in a room than we could 
get from six or eight oil lamps. 

Whenever I want to milk, feed the stock 
or do any loading or unloading after dark 
at the barn, all I have to do is to twist the 
Colt friction lighter, and my whole barn 
is brightly lighted. 

My wife and girls think there’s nothing 
like the Colt hot plate for cooking. In the 
summer-time they can always iron in com- 
fort with the Colt iron. 

We never worry about fires, because we 
know that the Colt Light is safe. 

I believe that our Colt plant has given 
my family more pleasure than any other 
thing we've ever bought. I am convinced 
that it is the best and most economical 
light that a farmer can buy. 

Yours very truly, 
Signed: E. M. BLACK 


April 12, 1926 Winfield, Texas 








No proposition offers a greater op- 

portunity for the farm-trained man 

than selling the Colt Light Plant. 

Write our nearest office for full 
particulars. 


COLT LIGHT IS SUNLIGHT 








Smart Summer Frocks for Girls 
Let the Older Children Make Their Own 


By WILLA WILCOX KRUM 


UMMER is really with us, and the wise mother is planning 

S and making her children’s summer dresses before the warm- 

est days come. These long afternoons are ideal for sewing, 

the new styles are settled, and so are all the new cotton ma- 
terials. 

These are lovelier than ever, with colors of every imaginable 
shade, plain and prints, plaids and stripes. Flower designs in 
the prints are new and conventional figures are still popular. All 
these lovely colors and designs come in the guaranteed fabrics 
and it is folly indeed to buy anything else. Life is too short and 
time too valuable to waste in making up materials that are sure 
to fade before the summer is over. The guaranteed materials 
cost a few cents more a yard, but retain their color until the 
material is ready to fall apart. If not outgrown, they will last 
two seasons and always look as lovely as when new. 

Cotton materials tailor well, and this is really the best style 
to use in making them up. To be sure, there seems to be a 
tendency toward more trimming, but sim- 
plicity is still the key to smartness and the 
up-to-date mother selects patterns with few ff -> 
seams and little trimming. The simpler they 
are made the easier they are to launder. 

The patterns sketched cover the ages of 
two to twenty years, so there is sure to be 
one suitable for your little girl and one for 
your big girl too. I have chosen them be- 
cause they are good style and very simple to 
make, and adaptable to any of the summer 
materials with the exception of voile and 
organdie. These two materials require 
styles with more fullness and not quite so 
tailored a finish. For ginghams, poplins, 
linens, suitings, prints and broadcloth you 
eannot find anything better. 

No. 2498 comes in sizes 14 to 20 years and 
is particularly good for school wear. It is 
lovely and very tailored looking made of 
suiting, poplin or linen, and would also be 
good in gingham. 

If you do not care for the circular skirt, 
use a plain straight skirt gathered onto the 
long waist. This would stand the strain of 
ironing better. The full skirt, by the way, is 
a feature of the later spring styles, but all 
the girls’ shops are showing these circular 
skirts on the cotton dresses. They are 
finished with bias binding or a fitted facing, 
which of course means that the dress cannot 
be let down as the girl grows. I think, how- 
ever, you will be able to turn a two-and-a- 
half or three-inch hem very successfully if T Move 
you lay tiny pleats at the upper edge, baste No. 2279 
carefully and press well before you stitch 
on the machine. These circular skirts sag 
in time, but fashion says the uneven hemline is correct, so a 
slight sag at the sides is now considered smart. If it gets too 
bad, it takes only a few minutes to rehang the whole skirt. 

The epaulet shoulder (shoulder and sleeve cut in one) is an 
outstanding feature of the new styles and one that is becoming 
to most figures. It is extremely easy to make as it does away 
with the armhole. It also gives a little extra width across the 
back just over the shoulder blades. Colored 
buttons that wash perfectly can now be pur- 
chased to match any color scheme, but 
white pearl are always good style. Those 
that sew on with two or four holes are most 
practical as they do not snap off so easily in 
the wringer. F 
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OMBINATIONS of blue with white 

trimming, rose with tan or white, green 
and white, lavender and tan, yellow and 
brown or yellow and white with black but- 
tons and a touch of black embroidery on 
collar and cuffs are lovely and practical for 
general wear. 

No. 2279 comes in sizes 6 to 14 years and is 
charming for any of these ages. Absolutely 
plain, with convertible collar, set-in sleeves 
and a center-front closing, it is a dress that 
you can easily make in an hour’s time if you 
snap the front together. If you use buttons 
and buttonholes, of course you know that 
they will take as long to make as the entire 
dress. An easy way is to stitch the front 
up about half way, snap the rest of the way 
and sew on the buttons for trimming, but 
No. 1827 4a. you cannot open it out flat on the ironing 





board. Narrow ruffles of plain material orm 
sewed in the seam, between the dress and, Y 
the front facing, around the collar and on « } 
the edge of the short sleeves make a lovely ; 

trimming for a dress of print or a check or \ 
plaid gingham, but it is very attractive made \ 
perfectly plain, with the trimming of the 
darkest shade in the design. The finish for 
the sleeve may be a bias binding or a plain 
straight band about an inch and a half 
wide stitched flat on the outside. The belt 
may be either the material of the dress or 
the trimming, or of patent leather. If of the 
material, tie at the right side-back, with 
short loops and long ends. ~ This is the new 
place for belts to tie on the tailored dresses. 

No. 2504 is for tiny tots from 2 to 8 years. 
Just two seams and a bias binding for the 
scallops and you have the dearest little dress 
—easy to iron and easy to wear as well as 
easy to make. It lends itself well to plain 
or figured materials and is particularly 
lovely in the new flowered prints with bias 

binding and collar of 
. a plain color. The 
little straight panties 
are smart for tiny 
girls but if made for eight-year-olds I 
think I would substitute the full bloom- 
ers, with either a cuff or ruffle at the knee. 
Cuffs for school and play and ruffles for 
real dress-up—that is what the fashion 
notes say. The bow of black ribbon 
copies the bows seen so often on the new 
grownup dresses. 

No. 1827 comes in sizes 6 to 14 years 
and is extremely becoming to the very 
slender girl, whose awkward lines need 
softening. The shoulder yoke is good, 
and exactly the thing to widen the nar- 
row shoulders in a graceful manner, while 
the foot band helps to cut her height and 
give an appearance of width. The nar- 
row belt is tied at the left side in a 
smart bow, but a leather belt may be 
worn. 











HIS design should, of course, be 

worked out in a plain and a plaid or 
check, or a plain and figured material. 
Two plain colors would be good, but not 
quite as lively looking as the plaids and 
figures. It is an excellent style to use for 
letting down a dress already too short, 
for using two short lengths of material 
or for combining two outgrown dresses 
into one. It is lovely for voile also. 

While these suggestions are all for 
wash materials, any of the patterns here 
sketched will make up beautifully in the 

No. 2498 light-weight wools for cool gays, and No. 

2498 is charming in satin or canton crepe 

for the older girls. The buttons shown 

on center front band may be omitted and a braid used for 

trimming, the same braid to be used on the collar and for the 

cuffs. Long sleeves come with Nos. 2498, 2279 and 1827, >but 

short sleeves will be the thing again this summer. They are 
too comfortable for us to give up. 

It is advisable always to shrink cotton materials. What with 
shrinking and growing, skirts never would be the right length 
unless this precaution were taken. It does not take very long, 
and if several pieces of material are shrunk at the time, the job 
is soon out of the way and you are ready for cutting and sewing. 

The simplest method is to leave the cloth in the folds just 
as it comes from the store, cover with lukewarm water to which 
half a cupful of salt to every gallon of water has been added, and 
let it soak until every thread is saturated, usually about an hour. 

Do not wring, but squeeze out as much water as you can by 
pressing against a flat surface or the sides of the dishpan or 
bowl you have’used. Wringing makes wrinkles that are next -to 
impossible to iron out. . ne 

Hang over the clothesline (in the shade), still leaving it in the 
folds. Fasten with clothes pins, and turn often, so it dries 
evenly. When half dry, remove from the line, wrap tightly, 
cover with a clean cloth, let stand twenty minutes or half an 
hour and then iron with as hot an iron as you can use without 
scorching. It is the steam that you get into the material that 
does the shrinking, not the water, and if the material happens 
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> SWEEPING EASY 


McNess’ “Clean Sweep” is entirely 
different from any other broom you ever 
saw. It is made of long non-breaking fibres that 
bend to the job and brush up the dust as well as 
the dirt. It is the lightest and most flexible »room 
you ever handled. It gets into the corners and 
hard-to-get-at places easily. It isso balanced and 
shaped that sweeping doesn’t tire you. 


MMNess’ 
“CLEAN SWEEP” 


“Brushes Up the Dust While It Sweeps the Dirt” 





Why You 
Will Like the 
“Clean Sweep” 


Broom : 2 
Th It works equally well on any kind of surface—polished 
Geuage tofurnitare. . hardwood floors, carpets, rugs, linoleum or cement. The top 


a Broom is very light and 

= ‘ectly balanced, mak- 
ng easy sweeping. 

_ fibres are set incement 

"won't pull out or break 


off. 

—The full fibre broom body 
brushes up the dust as 
well as the dirt. 


of the broom is covered with a rubber cap to prevent mar- 
ring furniture. It will outlast several corn brooms. Fibres 
are set in cement and firmly stitched with toughtwine. It 
makes every day’s work easier and saves you broom money. 


Your * Dealer 


_ intohard placesbet- 
"eer than any other broom, Sells “CLEAN SWEEP” 
—It works equally well on You will want a McNess’ “Clean Sweep” Broom. Order one from 
any surface. est broom {ff YOUr McNess Dealer when he calls at your home with his McNese 
— So eae “Store on Wheels.” He’ll gladly let you try out this fine new Broom. 





ou haveno McNess Dealer in yourterritory,send a $2.35 money order 
and we will send a McNess Broom prepaid Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money will be cheerfully 


led. 
Furst-McNessCo. 2:2, £3,927. Freeport, Ill. 
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Careful housewives guard against 
food spoilage in summer and food 
freezing in winter with my 


Powel Crosley, Jrs, 


“SUCCESSFUL” 


Iceless Refrigerator ma: t triumph 

Needs no ice. No up- es 

keep; no chemicals; no 

Sects —-aeeare does that are easy 

the work. oO expense 

ja _ —, cost. ; a to mae Hee and 
eeps clean—no drain pipes, no drip ondistant sta- 

pan, no trouble. Saves steps. 33 years ° 

manufacturing is my guarantee. Send tions cut out un- 


postal today for Free Book and price. 


J. S. Giicrest, Pres., Des Moines Incubator Co. 
302 Vine Street, Des Moines, lowa 


BABYS SKIN 


is easily hurt. Many mothers protect 
it by bathing with no other soap than 


desirable local sta- 
tions completely... 








Write 37 for Booklet 
THE CROSLEY RADIO CORP. 


Cc ti, Ohio 
West of the Rockies add 10% to all prices 








finishing any size 6 exposure roll 


& Dealers sell Crosley Radios from 
$975 ta $75. and the Musicone 
Loudspeaker at $14? 
developed and finished in glossy 


Agents—Make a doller an hour. Sell M 
PHOTO prints 25c silver. 


Midtand Phote Co., Dept. 25, Charies City, lowa 


utensils. Sample package free. 
MFG. CO., Devt. 309. Amsterdam, N. Y. 








a patent patch for instantly mending bam in 
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to get too dry, you had better dampen it a 
little before rolling up, else you will not 
have eneugh steam to do the shrinking 
properly. 

Pin the bias edges of circular skirts or 
little dresses together carefully before 
basting, placing pins two inches apart 
and crosswise of the seam. Baste with 
short firm stitches and stitch on the 
machine from the bottom up, not from the 
top down. Stitching up does not stretch 
the seam. Just an ordinary seam is best. 
A French seam is so stiff it does not allow 
the circular sides to hang in graceful 
folds. This applies to skirts. French 
seams are correct for the little dresses. 
Dresses with circular skirts should be 
allowed to hang for a day, or longer, before 
finishing the lower edge. This gives the 
material a chance to drop at the side 
seams and to some extent prevents further 
sagging after the dress is hung. Do not use 
French seams for the armhole seam, but 
overcast it, or double stitch on the 
machine, the second stitching at the edge 
of the seam. This takes the place of 
overcasting, is quicker and stronger but 
does not look quite as well finished on the 
inside. 

Bias binding can be bought ready cut 
and folded so inexpensively that it does 
not ordinarily pay to cut your own. If you 
wish to do it, however, cut one and one- 
eighth inches wide, on the true bias of the 
material, to insure its curving properly 
on scallops or around the neck. Use your 
yardstick as a guide for width in cutting, 
drawing along each edge with pencil or 
chalk and cutting on the pencil lines. 
Material can be cut double if carefully 
pinned together to prevent slipping. 

Use colored thread for all outside 
stitching and for hems. The color is fast 
and its use insures a better looking finished 
garment than stitching with white thread, 
tho that is permissible if an exact match 
is not obtainable. For very nice material, 
sew the hems by hand, but machine 
stitching is more serviceable for everyday 
dresses. 


DO YOU MAKE GOOD GRAVY? 


Gravy, to some, means an indifferent 
concoction entirely surrounded by grease, 
to be refused if there are enough other 
things upon which to fill up; to many, it 
means simply another dish to serve so 
that Bowser and Puss can be fed when the 
meal is over—tho it is a wonder that even 
they do not leave the tasteless, lumpy, un- 
der-seasoned substitute for gravy, so far 
from appetizing looking or tasting; to me, 
gravy is often an “oasis in a desert,” a 
“rock in a weary land.” 

Possibly most of my gravy making 
ability comes from the lessons taught me 
by the lean years, when the entire meal 
sometimes consisted of bread and gravy or 
for a change, gravy and bread, with 
precious little to make either of them. 

Clear whatever grease is used, of all 
little burnt particles before putting in the 
flour; do not use so much flour that it be- 
comes dry and lumpy, and be careful to 
stir it while it browns evenly. The taste 
even of cream gravies is improved by this 
slow browning, which so many omit, and 
the desired wplbusions will not be seriously 
affected. Water, milk, potato water, soup 
stock, or strained and diluted tomato juice 
if poured hot over the browning flour and 
fat, give best results. Stir rapidly as you 
pour, and don’t fail to pour fast. The 
stirring has much to do with the looks of 
the finished dish. 

If onions are used for seasoning, brown 
the slices in the grease, removing them 
before putting in the flour for they will be 
a “light black” before the flour is brown. 
They may be put back in the finished 
gravy if desired, but remember that only 
a little onion is necessary since it is onion- 
flavored gravy, not stewed onion, that is 
wanted. 

Celery seed, celery salt or the washed 
and dried celery leaves (the latter to be 
















removed before serving) are all good if not 
used to excess and if the same seasoning 
is not put into every other dish that is 
served, from. soup to nuts. As for pepper, 
white or black, I use it sparingly, for pep- 
per fails to put the right kind of pep into 
little folks, of which (as Florian Slappey 
would say) “I ain’t got nothin’ else but.” 
If gravy 1s well seasoned, one will not have 
to disguise its tastelessness with lots of 
pepper. A pinch of ground sage is a wel- 
come addition to fresh pork gravies, also 
a little spiced vinegar from any kind of 
sweet pickles. Two or three cloves give a 
delightful, piquant flavor. Grated cheese 
added to cream gravy just before removing 
from the fire makes a pleasing change; a 
chopped sweet green pepper in season is a 
boon to weary appetities. The use of a 
little chopped parsley, bay leaf, horse 
radish, thyme or curry powder will make 
the most fastidious “sit up and take 
notice,” but much depends on a delicate 
touch when seasoning. 

Left-over gravy should be thinned with 
enough hot Kauid to insure its smoothness 
before putting into new gravy. Instead of 
always thickening the stock in which meat 
is boiled, try bringing it up in the skillet 
by browning flour in drippings and pourin 
the hot stock into it. For cacao? gooc 
fried chicken or steak gravy, when the 
pieces are browned, brown the flour right 
in with them, adding hot milk enough 
almost to fill the skillet. Season and pull 
to the back of the range to cook slowly, 
adding a cupful or more of cream when 
ready to serve. A cupful of yesterday’s 
cream added to a potato-water gravy is as 
good as it is different. 

My favorite gravy with boiled chicken 
is made by thickening the stock slightly 
and after removing from the fire, to pre- 
vent curdling, add a well-beaten egg into 
which a cupful of cream or milk has been 
stirred. For an imitation roast beef gravy, 
add a little finely cut suet to any meat 
grease; remove when brown, and make 
gravy as usual, adding two or three table- 
spoonfuls of caramelized sugar. I never fail 
to put sugar in the gravy—any kind I am 
making—not to sweeten but to season, 
using from a teaspoonful to two table- 
spoonfuls. 

Whenever I am making gravy I think of 
the old cook in Uncle Tom’s Cabin who 
kept on stirring the gravy calmly and 
unperturbed while the folks were in a 
fever to get started on the hunt. She was 
not going to serve any raw lumpy sauce 
in order to help them catch anybody’s 
runaway slave. Lumps can always be 
strained out, to be sure, but if one is willing 
or has time to stir, stir, stir, there will be 
no lumps to remove and no raw gravy. It 
will never go begging, and the tiniest will 
be passing his dish and spoon for “‘mo’ 
g’avy, p’ease,” long after it is gone.— 
Elizabeth Mack. 


Ten Lessons on Meat, a comprehensive 
80-page booklet prepared by the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, Chicago, is 
one of the most interesting and readable 
educational pamphlets that have come to 
our attention recently. While the authors 
state that the booklet is intended for use 
in high schools, it would be just as valu- 
able in the farm kitchen, for its ten chap- 
ters cover such subjects as methods of pre- 
paring tender cuts, less-tender cuts, the 
making of soup, balanced meals and menu 
a carving, and other useful ma- 
terial. It would well worth using as a 


reference book in connection with the 
study of nutrition in rural clubs. The 
price of the book is ten cents a copy. 
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Do your canning now. 
It means delicious fruits, 
vegetables and meats all 
winter. Now is the time 
to put up strawberries, 
cherries, peas, aspara- 
gus, beans. 















Like habine fresh fruit 
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and vegetables Q I, 


. « » When you can them at home—the 


latest improved methods make canning a 


pleasure—send for the new ‘‘Blue Book’”’ 


Millions of women today say this: “I put 
up my own fruits and vegetables for the 
winter months. It saves me money. My 
family says they taste far better than any 
other kind. And the improved methods 
make canning much easier now.” 


For experts have at last eliminated the 
drudgery from canning. They have mod- 
ern improved methods that make home 
canning a pleasure. The new “Ball Blue 
Book” describes in full these easy methods. 


When you put up your own fruits and 
vegetables, you know they are the choic- 
est. And they cost less. A No. 2% can 
of cherries will cost you about 50c at any 
store. You can put them up yourself for 
much less than that—for about 20c a 
quart. It’s the same with any kind of 
fruits and vegetables. 

Just try canning at home by the 
improved methods. They elimi- 
nate drudgery. They make home 
canning quick and easy. The 
Government endorses these new- 
est methods—hundreds of Gov- 
ernment experts teach them. The 
new “Ball Blue Book” describes 
fully all these improved ways and 
methods. By allmeans you should 
have it. 


BALL 
FRUIT [ARS 


© 1926, B.B. Co. 















Use the right jars 
Be sure to get Ball “Perfect Mason” or 
3all “Ideal” Fruit Jars. Your grocer has 
them handily packed by the dozen. The; 
are flawless. 


They are strong and the sealing shoulder 
is true. For they are the only jars made 
by the “Owens Process” —a_ patented 
process that absolutely insures an even 
thickness of glass—thus giving strength 
and durability. 


For your own success in canning, be sure 
to get Ball “Perfect Seal’ Rubbers and 
Ball Caps for your Ball Jars. We urge 
this because they are made especially 1 
fit Ball Jars. Thus they fit air-tight and 
insure a perfect seal. This is the only way 
you can be sure of taking no chances. 


Send for New “Ball Blue Book’*’ 


Send now for the new 1926 edi- 
tion of the famous “Ball Blue 
Book.” More than 250 delightful 
recipes —tried and proven. It 
contains complete, correct time 
tables. It explains fully all the 
newest improved methods. These 
accurate instructions make 
canning pleasant and easy. 
We will be glad to send you 
this booklet for 10 cents—less 
than actual cost to us, Simply 
send in the coupon with 10 
cents in coin. Send today. 


an i@ 
Batu Brotuers Company, Dept. 86 
Muncie, Indiana 
I enclose 10 cents in coin to cover cost of pack- 
ing and mailing. Send me the 1926 edition of 
the ‘Ball Blue Book of Canning and Preserving 

Recipes."’ 


——— 
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Quick 
dissolving salt 
in the bag 
means 
clear brine 
in the 
kraut barrel 


Above: Ordinary 
salt magnified 
Cubelike, hard, 
slow-dissolving. 










Below: Colonial 
Special Farmer’s 
Salt. Porous, 
lacy, quick-dis- 
solving flakes. 


| A few weeks from now, when 
| you are thinking of putting 
| down kraut, remember this: 
To get white, tender, tasty 
kraut, you must use a quick- 
| dissolving salt. 

| In all canning, pickling, hay- 
ing, etc., Colonial Special 
Farmer’s Salt avoids risk. Its 
soft, lacy flakes dissolve in- 
stantly. In meat-curing it pre- 
vents under-curing and spoil- 
age. Stock feeding authorities 
say, “Feed one pound of Colo- 
nial Special Farmer’s Salt to 
each 100 pounds dry feed.” 
Keep a supply of this loose 
salt before stock always. 
Won't cause sore tongues. 





THE COLONIAL SALT COMPANY 
Dept. 201A, AKRON, OHIO 
Boston Buffalo Chicago Pittsburgh 


FREE—Send 
now for free 
booklet ‘‘New 
Truth About 
Salt.’’ It tells 
how to feed salt 
profitably . and 
other farm uses 
of salt. Send 
your name now. 





Special Farmers 


“ There’s a Colonial Salt for every purpose” 




















SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
March Contest Letters 
Teaching Our Children to Save and to Spend 


FATHERS and mothers of farm children 

are, we are glad to say, realizing thoroly 
that these children must become ac- 
quainted with the value of money while 
they are small, in order to have the proper 
respect—meaning neither too much nor 
too little respect—for it when they are 
grown. A teacher in a city school told us 
recently of a funny happening in her 
seventh grade class. A penny collection 
was being taken for some purpose. One 
little girl said, ‘“‘Well, I did have three 
pennies after I bought my lunch, but I 
didn’t know what to do with them so I 
threw them away!”’ I doubt that one would 
| find any twelve-year-old farm child so un- 
|informed of the worth of pennies as that 
little girl evidently was. 

Mrs. Jessie M. Greenfield, of Nowata 
county, Oklahoma, tells of their family 
experience, in the letter which was 
awarded first place in the March contest. 

“Husband was the baby in his family,” 
she says, “‘and when we were married he 
had never had any real business training or 
responsibility, his father and a school 
teacher sister, a widow, having done all 
his planning and thinking for him. 

“T was the eldest of a large farm family, 
had been a teacher for several years, and 
knew the absolute necessity of knowing 
the value of money and how to stretch a 
dollar to its limit, and husband soon found 
out how he was handicapped by his lack of 
previous training. 

“When our first boy was a few years 
old, we began to teach him the value of 
money. His aunt, the dear sister of hus- 
band’s, always stood by me in my plans 
for the children, many times clashing with 
the men of the family who were ‘not raised 
that way.’ 

The Runt Pig Buys a *‘Store Suit”’ 

“She gave son a runt pig for his first 
start, and we started it on a bottle. Soon 
he could care for it, and it grew to a nice 
hog, which was sold for enough to pur- 
chase his first ‘store suit.’ As we were not 
well off in this world’s goods, and were try- 
ing to buy a farm, we had decided that the 
children should, as much as possible, buy 
their own clothes out of their earnings and 
thus learn the value of saving toward a 
certain suit or whatever it was they wanted 
or needed most. 

“As the boy grew older he received a 
small wage for herding cows and doing 
other chores until. he became old enough 
to join a pig club a few years ago. When 
he purchased a purebred duroc pig, he 
agreed to help with the crops and give his 
father half the pigs for the keep of the sow. 
The boy is now eighteen years of age, has 
purchased a pony, fenced a ten-acre hog- 
lot, and is paying for a small car, besides 
buying a good many of his clothes with 
the proceeds of his hogs. He now has ¢ 
number of purebred hogs on hand, and 
has taken over most of the farming, leav- 
ing his father to the dairying and trucking. 
His whole ambition is to be a first-class 
farmer and stock raiser. 

“The three younger children are receiv- 
ing similar training. Daughter belongs to 
the poultry club and second son to the 
calf and corn club, while seven-year-old 
baby boy has ducks. 

‘We allow them a small amount of their 
sales money for personal use, to spend to 
suit themselves, but the rest is carefully 
studied over many times before it is spent, 
for they study catalogs and learn the cost 
of things before they decide what to buy. 

“Daughter has a savings account to- 
| wards a piano, and all are working towards 
| some goal, and are not planning to leave 
the farm.” 

Mrs. 8S. P. Markle, of LaCrosse county, 
Wisconsin, winner of second prize, brings 
| out in her letter, as did Mrs. Greenfield, 
' that life is not all work and no play for the 
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children on the farm. She offers some 
interesting ideas: 

“When our children were quite small, w: 
encouraged them to earn toys, or whateve1 
they most desired, by performing littl 
tasks and receiving payment for them 
Their first money was earned by trapping 
mice and rats on our farm. ‘They were 
given five cents for mice and ten cents for 
rats. If the rat had been a particularly 
troublesome one, fifteen cents were offered 
for his capture. Nests of young mice and 
rats were hunted, for they were paid for at 
the same rate. Moles netted ten cents and 
gophers five. 

“Each child was given a savings bank 
in which to keep his surplus earnings 
These were taken to the bank and an 
account opened for each one. Later they 
sarned money picking strawberries, re- 
ceiving the same pay as hired pickers 
Fach one tried to raise his bank account 
higher than that of the others. Twice a 
year, deposits were made, and they also 
watched their accounts grow with interest 
added. When the boys were able to help 
with haying, they received one-half the 
hay sales. Then came wood cutting. One- 
half the green wood sales were theirs. 

“When war savings stamps were issued, 
each one drew his deposits from the bank 
and invested in stamps. Then came liberty 
bonds, and those pho had a sufficient 
amount helped Uncle Sam in that way 
When the bonds were called in, they were 
exchanged for treasury certificates. 

“During this period while the boys were 
attending high school, they paid half 
their own expenses—gas, repairs, etc. 
They purchased also many articles of 
clothing, besides Christmas and birthday 
gifts. 

“The older boys bought a motor for 
their boat with their father, paying one- 
half of its cost. This was used for profit 
as well as pleasure. They went fishing 
and sold those not used at home. 

“Both boys and girls were encouraged 
to make exhibits at fairs. All premiums, 
won on articles that they had helped pre- 
pare or produce, belonged to them. 

“All of this has helped to keep them 
satisfied as well as to make them wise 
spenders.” 

In Partnership with Dad 

Mrs. L. I. Dobbins, of Hettinger county, 
North Dakota, tells somewhat the same 
story that the other two told. Her boy and 
girl, starting in a small way, have in- 
creased their livestock so that they receive 
a share in the cream check. They also are 
“in partnership on the hogs with their 
dad,” their mother says. 

“He is keeping sixteen sows, they each 
keep two, so there are twenty sows in all. 
When the pigs are sold they will get one- 
fifth of the money between them. This 
plan saves each one’s having to mark his 
igs, and also saves having to weigh three 
Soles of hogs separately. It also pre- 
vents one child from getting more money 
than the other.” Isn’t that a fine idea, 
being in partnership with father, instead 
of competing with him? 

Mrs. R. S. Osborne, of Montcalm 
county, Michigan, tells how her thirteen- 

year-old son earned $20 picking up potatoes 
for neighbors. Fifteen dollars of this he 
invested in a three-pound package of 
bees and a hive, complete. From this 
hive he sold $7.50 worth of honey, and he 
still has his hive and bees left and is much 
interested in beekeeping. 

“We do not pay him for all work done,” 
Mrs. Osborne says, ‘‘and he helps consid- 
erably with chores and general farm work. 
We do not believe he should be taught to 
place a money value on every task given 
him but should do it from love and willing- 
ness to help make the home.”’ 

Thus the letters run, Farm children 
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are busy, are earning money and learning 
how to spend it. Some are buying insur- 
ance, some saving for pianos or music 
lessons, many are saving for college. Boys’ 
and girls’ clubs are highly praised for the 
work they are doing. All praise to the 
fathers and mothers who are working 
together so splendidly to train their chil- 
dren to earn, to save, and to spend money 
wisely. —Genevieve A. Callahan. 


CONTEST WINNERS 


Can one have a good complexion and 
pretty hands while living on a farm? Yes, 
say farm women and girls, in a very de- 
cided way. Of course it takes some time, 
but it is time that is very well invested, 
both for one’s own sake and the sake of 
her family. If a woman knows she is clean 
and sweet and good-looking, work is not 
half so hard. And besides, isn’t it nice to 
have your family and friends like to look 
at you, rather than to take you for granted 
like they do the kitchen stove? 

Here is the list of winners in the May 
contest, on the subject, “How I Take 
Care of My Looks in Summer.” 

First prize, $5—Mary Hober, Kidder 
county, North Dakota. 

Second prize, $3—Mrs. Lester Gieseke, 
Gibson county, Indiana. 

Third prize, $2—Mrs. J. W. Chitwood, 
Hansford county, Texas. 

Special prizes, $1 each—Mrs. R. T. 
Smith, Cochise county, Arizona; Mrs. 
George Esoph, Jr., Hand county, South 
Dakota; Mrs. Ange Lemaster, Lawrence 
county, Kentucky; Mrs. Bobbie Collins, 
Pike county, Missouri; Mrs. E. L. Sloan, 
Douglas county, Wisconsin.—Home De- 
partment Editor. 


CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT 


What is the best vacation you ever had? 

Maybe you took a trip that you had 
planned for a long time; maybe you stayed 
right at home, and did some of the things 
you had been wanting to do; maybe you 
spent a week at a Farm Bureau women’s 
camp, or helped with a girls’ camp. Maybe 
it was just a half-hour or so that you 
spent with your flowers, which restored 
your respect and love for your job. 

For the best letter of not more than 300 
words, written by a farm woman, received 
in this office before July 1, 1926, a prize of 
$5 will be awarded. The second best 
will receive $3, the third $2, and there will 
be five special prizes of $1 each. 

Write your own experience, in such a 
way as to help other women who live on 
farms and for whom vacations are likely 
to be a problem. Names of contest win- 
ners will be announced in the August 
issue, and as many as possible of the prize- 
winning letters will be published in later 
issues of the magazine. Send your letters 
to the Home Department Editor, Success- 
ful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


A box built around the hot water boiler 
and the space filled with sawdust will keep 
the water hot ten hours or more. This is 
a saving and convenience in summer when 
using the range only during the morning. 











If three feet equal one yard, then three kittens 
equal four yards, according to this young 
mathematician! 
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More than six million 
women now make sure 
of success with their 
jams and jellies this 
simple, easy way. 














PERFECT jam or jelly every time 
with only one or two minutes’ 


boiling 


INE-tenths of the anxiety in 

jam and jelly making has 
been due to the fact that fruits 
vary greatly in the amount of jelly- 
forming substance which they con- 
tain. 

Very few-fruits have enough of 
this jellying substance to.jellify all 
of their juice. That is why by the 
old-fashioned, long-boil method 
the juice had to be boiled down 
until this jellying element was 
concentrated enough to jell the 
remaining juice. 

But now, even without previous 
experience, you can make perfect 
jams and jellies every time with 
only one or two minutes’ boiling. 

You need never again have a 
failure. For after long study and 
investigation of the nature of fruits, 
the way has been found to extract 
the jellying substance from fruit in 











When you make jams and jellies 
this modern way 
‘“’T here’s no such word as Fail” 


which it is abundant so as to pro- 
duce a highly refined liquid concen- 
trate which, used with any fruit 
juice, gives it the required amount 
of natural jellying quality. 

This concentrate of the natural jelly- 
ing element in fruit we have named 
Certo. The short boiling time with 
Certo preserves the fresh flavor and 
color of your fruit and saves so much of 
the juice which used to boil away that 
you get half again more jam or jelly. 
Douglas-Pectin Corp., Granite Build- 
ing, Rochester, N. Y. Jn Canada ad- 
dress: Douglas Packing Co., Ltd., Co- 
bourg, Ont. 


Send 10c for half-size bottle—enough to 
make 6 to 10 glasses of jam or jelly, de- 
pending on the recipe used. 
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Dovuctas-Pectin Cor?., 
654 Granite Building, Rochester, New York 


Please send me postpaid a half-size 
trial bottle of Certo with the recipe book. 
I enclose 10c (coin or stamps) to cover 
postage. 

Name... 


Address . 


a . State... 
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Triumph Pattern SO N’ : R 





The newest pattern in 
SSE SON 
Rich in decoration. Full 
of an artistry only to be 
found in the best of 
silversmithing. 

ODE Vita guaranteed 
and at a price surpris- 
ingly moderate, even in 
comparison with other 

silverplate. 
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GOOD LOOKS 

We farm women have some quite dif 
ferent problems in caring for our looks 
than women of equal social standing and 
equal intelligence who live in cities. In 
|some respects we have harder problems, 
|for during the summer we work hard for 
longer hours, and in our enthusiasm for 

“getting the work done” we rush out of 
, doors without stopping to protect our skin 
‘from either sun or cold weather—which- 
;ever happens to be in command at the 
| time. 

We do, however, have soft water and 
‘cleaner air, and all the milk and fresh 
vegetables that we can eat, and if we take 
any sort of care of ourselves, we can be 
rewarded with skins that we are proud of, 
instead of being ashamed to be seen in 
| fruit-canning time. 

The one biggest thing to think of and 
practice at all times is to keep clean. Don’t 














stantly adjustable. 


- true Western hatt at every boy wants in sum- 


If your dealer can’t supply you, order 
, nd cS O.D. — size, price and style want 


MEXICAN AMERICAN HAT COMPANY 














Save Hands 
With Lemons 


Dishwater and Housework 


Ruin the Hands 


Keep a California lemon in a 
saucer always on the sink. Every 
time you wash dishes, dust furni- 
ture or bric-a-brac, sweep, or do any 
kind of work that’s rough on the 
hands, rub the skin with lemon. 

It will take off skin-stains, re- 
move the soap-curd that stays on the 
hands to check and crack them, and 
keep the skin smooth, soft and 


Broad brim and curled edges. Chin Cord. white. ‘ 2 , 

Southwestern style. Patented buckle on It is the simple, inexpensive and 

the hat band that makes the head size in- effective way that millions of women 
A wholly new kind ; use, 

of straw hat that every real boy wants. Try it for ten days and see how 


KOKO-ROOFO is its name. The style much better your hands look and 
shown is made in Mexican Palmetto at 50c 
and in selected, extra light and extra flex- Get 


ible bamboo bark at 75c. now and keep them always handy 
ht and flexible as a $10 Panama. Both are rain- for this highly profitable use. 
—won't crack or crush out of shape. Treat ‘em 


feel. You'll always do it if you try 
it once, 
a dozen California lemons 


KOKO-ROOFO is the 


Pinch, Big Four Fedora 





Here’s Way To Keep Them Soft 





California Lemons 
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Som 7. 
IT) want serious minded collectors . 
every section to gather butterflies for me. Wor 


instructive and interesting, but - } 


of attracting, capturing, preparing 
na jling and contain 100 pein riptions, —_ 
of 750 different kinds wanted by 





= Hata ons ay & price ti st 


Colors sending — orflies, Wi 
Dept. 24, Box 1424, 





Cloth binding $2.00: washable fabric $2.50. 


SEaVVHY NOT ae Pail we for full particulars, free. F.A . STOKES 
? gathering butterflies, insects? 1 buy hundreds of OMPANY, 443-4th Avenue, NEW YORK 








Do You Want Expert Help in Your Housework! 


Marion Harland’s famous aid to housewives, ‘*The New 
Common Sense in the Household,’ brought fully up-to- 
date by her daughter, covers cooking by coal, gas or 
electricity. Full of practical advice for beginner or expert. Com- 
plete explanation of modern aids t. eppeaies housework; wash- 
Dept - Lecu eets i ing machines, toasters, irons, etc Delicious recipes; canning ad- 

t. G-15, 18th and st Str St. Louis, Mo. vice; sick-room cookery. Table of Calories and Daily Menus 
with calory values. The last word on every housework problem. 

















My Instructions give 





LAIR, Dealer in Insects, | 


San Diego, California FRANK SCOBIE, Photographer, 52-B Sleepy Eye, Minn 


” SOME STUDY. 
ng 
Sov work gone uickly. Best re- 
cost of  inatru tione will be refunded with my first sé pur. Our Gloss Prints never 
10c (not stamps) for my Illustrated prospectus | 
R. SINC 


DEVELOPED, PRINTED, ENLARGED 


fade. Write f for pricelist and samples. 


I know what a struggle it takes to do that, 
summer and winter, even when one has a 


|modern house with an attractive bath- 
‘room! Without it, there is the problem 
| of finding a spot in the house warm enough 


but not too public in the winter, and 
of finding time to bathe often enough 
in summer. If one wants some- 
thing hard enough, however, and is 
willing to do without something else, 
she can have what she wants. A bath 
is one of the cheapest things one could 
want! 

Personally, I much prefer to let the 
house look untidy while I take time for a 
bath and to put on fresh underwear and a 
clean gingham dress in the afternoon, than 
to have the house spick-and-span while | 
hate myself for being so hot and dusty 
and damp with perspiration. Twenty 
minutes for a quick bath, using a good, 
mild soap, powdering well afterward with 
a clean-smelling talcum powder for the 
body and a good face powder in natural 
color for the face, will add several times 
that number of minutes to one’s efficiency 
and will add infinitely to her self re- 
spect. 

Face, nails, hair, feet—there are many 
things to be said about all of these, and 
about the right way to use cleansing 
creams, cold creams, lemons, etc. I am 
not. one who believes in mixing up all 
kinds of elaborate homemade preparations 
but in using the time that would be 
required for doing those things in applying 
the good cold creams and lotions and the 
like that are made so well and sold for 
such small prices by firms who know much 
more about what they are doing than we 
could hope to learn. Later we shall dis- 
cuss some of the other problems of keeping 
one’s looks while living on the farm.— 
Marian Carr. 





VACATIONS BY AUTOMOBILE 


I hope you are going to be among the 
twelve million taking a motor vacation 
this summer. If a trip long or short in the 
family flivver is possible, take it. There is 
no better way of getting family coopera- 
tion than thru such a trip and if there is a 
slacker in the bunch when it comes to his 
share of work during a trip, I have failed 
to see one in any family traveling from 
Maryland to Maine. We have traveled two 
ways, staying at hotels and camping. The 
former was a wonderful rest and relaxa- 
tion when I traveled with two small chil- 
dren. The cost averaged $1.50 per person 
per night, while meals averaged about $4 
a day for the family. 

We now have a moderate-priced camp- 
ing outfit consisting of a tent that cost us 





$16, two collapsible cots at $3.50 each, six 











blankets, a camp gasoline stove at '$4.50, 
dishes consisting of three enamel plates, 
three enamel cups, coffee pot, frying pan, 
two stew pans with lids, a two-gallon can 
for water, and knives, forks, and spoons 
from the kitchen drawer. 

Our nights spent in the open were as 
comfortable as those spent in hotels, and 
meals better than we often found at un- 
known restaurants. Even if the mother 
must do all of the cooking, it is necessarily 
simple for a two-burner stove does not 
lend itself to variety. Also one cooks the 
things that cook quickly. 

Many tourists have a cupboard ar- 
rangement for the running board of their 
car. We instead had a wooden box that 
fitted into the back of our car. This held 
our enamel plates and cooking utensils 
that nested together so they would not rat- 
tle. A heavy cardboard box fitting into 
this held our supplies which included 
coffee, sugar, salt, pepper, flour, butter, 
and lard in screw top jars, and several 
cans of evaporated milk, which we found 
necessary since fresh milk was not always 
available when we wanted it. 

Camping Sites 

Many towns maintain public camping 
grounds with fitted kitchens. Also owners 
of refreshment stands often offer camping 
privileges free or for a small sum. At 
either of the above places one is assured of 
running water. Our experience was that 
traveling in new country, two out of three 
nights such a place was not available. 
Hence, the need of a can with a water 
supply sufficient for supper and breakfast. 

What We Ate 

Experienced campers will always tell 
vou to buy for one day and have nothing 
left to carry on, because food spoils readily 
and ants get into it. With the exception of 
the first day when we prepared our lunch 
and part of our dinner before we left home, 
we stopped about 5 p. m. each day and 
ordered supplies for supper, breakfast and 
lunch. We fixed our lunch sandwiches 
before we broke camp in order to save 
time., As you see by our menus, we had a 
heavy potato eater in the family, hence 
our menus include potatoes for nearly 
every meal. I have seen other families 
open a can of soup and be well satisfied 
with the one item of hot food. Such a case 
is camping simplified. Milk is always 
provided. for the children, of course. 

A week’s menus follow, the price aver- 
aging fifteen cents per person per meal. 

Sunday 
Lunch 
Chicken sandwiches 
Hot coffee (thermos 
bottle) 
Apple turnovers 


Supper 
Creamed chicken 
pared at home) 

Boiled potatoes 
Buns, coffee, fruit cake 


(pre- 


Monday 
Breakfast Lunch Supper 
Oranges Sweet rolls Boiled ham 
Fried potatoes Fruit Creamed pota- 
Scrambled eggs Coffee toes 
tolls, coffee Bread 
Sliced tomatoes 
Cake 
Tuesday 
Fruit Ham sand- Steak 
Bacon wiches Corn on the cob 
Fried eggs Pie Potato chips 
Rolls, coffee Coffee Sliced tomatoes 
Bread 
Wednesday 
Creamed Potato chips Salmon 
chipped beef Sandwiches Creamed pota- 
Rolls Fruit toes 
Coffee Cookies Rolls, cocoa 
Thursday 
Scrambled eggs Sandwiches Canned baked 
Fried potatoes Coffee beans 
Bread Fruit German potato 
Coffee salad 
Rolls 
Friday 
Cereal with fresh Sweet rolls Corn chowder 
fruit Coftee Sliced tomatoes 
Boiled eggs Ice cream Bread 
read, coffee Fruit cake 
Saturday 


Creamed codfish Sandwiches 
Boiled potatoes Cake 
Bread, coffee Fruit 


Boiled potatoes 
Canned corn 


Rolls, coffee 


Janet Cation Thurston. 
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Reproduction of photo models. 
made with stove burn- 
ing, conclusive proof of 


Kitchenkook safety. 
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NE of the joys of cooking with Kitchenkook—clean pots 
and pans—meuns so much in every kitchen. 

Kitchenkook, different from any stove you 
have ever used, 
ducing the fastest cooking fire known—faster even 
than gas—and free of smoke, soot, odor and 
All burners going full speed in three 
minutes;turn on or off like gas. 

Ask your dealer to show you why Kitchenkook 
is cleaner, safer, faster and more economical; the 
perfect stove for baking. If he does not stock it, 
write for big free catalog showing 15 beautiful 
Address nearest office, Dept. 72, 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 


Factory: Albert Lea, Minn. 
Eastern Branch: 78 Reade St., New York, N. ¥e 


ALBERT LEA 
ITCHEN KOO 


IDEAL COOK STOVE 


makes and burns its own gas, pro- 




















(OM PLETE with water 
’ heater. The most practical 
and complete outfit for all 
homes not equipped with 
penning Sactiities, pepaiies ott 
athing comforts of millionaire 
in any room. 12 Gallon nickel 
plated hot water tank. Puri- 
at tan blue flame burner heats 
ROBERTS METALLIC BATHTUB COMPANY, 








PORTABLE AND FOLDING BATH 


Dept. 29, 


water quickly. No plumbing 
or installation expense. Ready 
for instant use.With ball-bear- 
ing castors can be rolled to 
closet when not jn use Fully 


Spec a Frial Of > ge 





sta tubs 
v 
726 Meldrum Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 











Hamburge r steak 










to 40 cows an bour-- Costs 
At. to install. Easy te > dean. 
e Milks the human way-- 
"GS Your’ Guarenteo-- Cash 
4 ear usrantee-- Cas 

lee: AN x or Easy Terms--a year to 
ld 9, ah. soe FREE 

i Milkers"*. Get yours now! 

3211 White Street, Ottawa, Kansas 
Ottawa Mig. Co. Box 3211 Magee Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Teach Children 
To Use 


Cuticura 


Soéthes and Heals 
Rashes and Irritations 


Cuticura Soap Keeps the Skin Clear 
J 

















Every One Should Read 


‘EATING FOR VITALITY’ 


You know how important the selection 
and preparation of foods are to the health 
of your stock. You know that certain foods 
build —increase their vitality—make them 
live longer! So it is with humans. The 
very foods you now are eating can be 
made to taste better and give you more 
health. “Eating For Vitality” is a fascinat- 
ing little booklet that tells you how to 
distinguish between life-giving foods and 
dead foods; how to choose, cook and com- 
bine them. A copy will be sent you 
FREE upon request. Write us today. 


LINDLAHR HEALTH FOOD SHOPS 
Department T, 214 North State Street, Chicago, lilinels 


AMAZING TRIAL OFFER! One Kodak rol] 
film developed; 6 fine Glossy prints: only 15c. 
Associated Photo, Box 1463-T, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Successful 


No. 2665—Printed Crepe Silk is used to make 
this charming afternoon dress. It requires 314 yards 
of 40-inch material with 44-yard of 40-inch con- 
trasting and 2% yards of binding, for the 36-inch 
bust measure. The pattern is furnished in sizes 
16 years and 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 

No. 2712—Smart and Youthful Frock with 
semi-fitted bodice and circular skirt, the pattern 
for which may be had in sizes 16 and 18 years and 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 3 yards of 40-inch material with 5-yard of 
40-inch contrasting for the 36-inch size. 

No. 2592—New in the Mode! A slip-on model 
with removable cape and flaring sides. The pattern 
may be had in sizes 16 years and 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. The 36-inch size requires 4 
yards of 40-inch figured material with 144 yards of 
36-inch plain material. 

No. 2710—Afternoon Frock. The interesting 
shoulder line is accented by lines of shirring. The 
pattern may be had in sizes 16 and 18 years and 





36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. The 36-inch 
size requires 35% yards of 40-inch material. Em- 
broidery pattern No. 709 (blue or yellow), 15 cents. 

No. 2726—Suitable Frock for street, Sunday or 
traveling. The pattern may be had in sizes 16 and 
18 years and 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. The 36-inch size requires 344 yards of 
40-inch goods with 5-yard of 20-inch contrast- 


ing. 

No. 2652—Junior Frock. not unlike her elders’, 
The pattern may be had in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. The 8-year size requires 154 yards of 40-inch 
material with 54-yard of 32-inch contrasting. 

No. 2718—Simple Dress for the Little Miss 
of 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. It features a slightly 
flaring hemline and attractive collar and tie that 
cut in one. The 8-year size requires 1% yards of 


32 or 36-inch material with *-yard of 36-inch 
contrasting. 

No. 2716—Graceful Gown with Slenderizin 
Lines. The pattern for this smart style may be io 
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in sizes 16-and 18 years and 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 
inches bust measure. The 36-inch size requires 34 
yards of 40-inch materia] with 144 yards of 18-inch 
contrasting 

No. 2529—Jaunty Sports Frock with flared 
skirt. A charming style for general wear. The pat- 
tern is obtainable in sizes 16 years and 36, 38, 40, 
42 and 44 inches bust measure. The 36-inch size 
requires 334 yards of 40-inch material. 

No. 2676—Ladies’ Morning Dress. The pat- 
tern is obtainable in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 
inches bust measure. Two and seven-eighths yards 
of 32 or 36-inch material is sufficient for the 36-inch 
bust measure. 

No. 2721—Smock. You may wear it in the 
kitchen, in the garden, or over your bathing suit at 
the lake shore. The pattern comes in sizes 16 and 
18 years and 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure, 
and requires only 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with 44-yard of 97-inch contrasting for the 36-inch 
size. 





How to Order 


Jes Moines, Iowa. 
exchanged. Do not request it. 





To order any of the items shown on this page, 
write your name and address plainly, give 
correct number and size wanted. Enclose 12 cents for each separate 
a ordered, and address your letter to Pattern Dept.,Successful Farming, 
Every pattern is seam-allowing. 

It requires about two weeks to fill an order. 


Patterns will not be 





Our Pattern Book of Styles 


And nine picture dressmaking lessons. You just glance at the pictures and 
see how the styles are made. 
can make an, attractive dress with the help of these picture lessons. 
10 cents for your copy. Address Pattern Department, Successful Farming. 





—styles for morning, 
afternoon and evening. 


Nothing could be more simple. Any o5 —| 
Sen 
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NOTE—As many questions upon points of etiquette 
will be answered in this department as space will 
permit. Address your letter to Editorial Depart- 
ment, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa, 
and be sure to sign your name. Unsigned ques- 
tions will not be answered. No names will be 
published. Please enclose a two-cent stamp for 
a personal answer. 


TO PARENTS 

Are you making it easy for your boys 
and girls in their teens to grow up in their 
rightful way? Or are you sitting back 
and letting them blunder along, and 
laughing openly at their blunders? 

I hope not. I am not urging you un- 
duly to be “pals’’ to your boys and girls, 
for sometimes I think that to be simply 
a good parent.is worth much more than 
to try to put yourselves on the same level 
with your immature youngsters. The 
latter is likely to make you ridiculous— 
and I don’t believe it often succeeds, any- 
way! 

Sometimes we have letters from boys 
almost of age, whose fathers flatly refuse 
to let them drive the family car; some- 
times the letters are from girls, whose 
fathers—it is almost always the fathers 
who lay down laws like these—will not 
let them go with boys at all. The young- 
sters want .o know how to get their parents 
to change their minds, and we do wish we 
could tell them how to do that. It is never 
that the children really want to defy their 
parents, or to disobey them. It is simply 
that they wish to grow up, to get ac- 
quainted with other boys and girls, and 
eventually to marry and establish homes, 
just as you parents did before them. 

Just one question I want to ask of you, 
parents: How did you manage, back in the 
1890’s or thereabout, to get acquainted 
with each other? Are you giving your own 
children the same chances you had then? 

I should like to hear from fathers and 
mothers, and from young people, too, as 
to their views on this question. We cannot 
lay down any very definite rules, but we 
can all think seriously about the matter, 
and try to work out our own problems in 
the wisest way. 

Questions and Answers 


“Where should the salad fork be placed 
in laying the table?” asks Mrs. J. R. of 
Indiana. 

Some authorities say to place it next to 
the plate at the left, with the dinner fork 
second in order. Most of the schools of 
home economics teach that the dinner 
knife and fork flank the dinner plate, with 
all other silver placed in the order of use 
outside of those two pieces. Be sure that 
the knife goes at the right, with blade 
turned toward the plate, and the spoons 
gjlaced neatly, bowls upward, beside the 
Enife. Forks go at the left, with tines up. 

Dear Madam: Is it proper for a girl 
to ask a boy to take her some place? 
A Wisconsin Reader. 

It is not wise for a girl to ask a young 
man to take her anywhere. She should 
have her father or brother accompany her 
if it is necessary that she go. 

“In serving a dinner in courses, should 
between courses?” asks a Michigan 
reader. 

Everything pertaining to the first course, 
which is usually soup, should be removed 
before the second course is placed, but 
the ‘‘center things,’”’ as we used to call 
them, stay until they are not needed 
longer. When the next course has been 
finished, remove first the platters and 
serving dishes from the middle of the 
table, then remove the plate and silver 
from each cover at one time. Do not 
stack the plates one upon the other. The 
cream and sugar for coffee will be left until 
the last.—Bertha Averille. 
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everything be removed from the table | Easy and quick to attach. Easy 


guaranteed Hosiery for men, women 
capital or experience needed. 


MACOCHEE TEXTILE CO., Card 2856, Cincinnati, Ohic 
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Handy Oil Can 
mE ONE ar 





LUBRICATES 
CLEANS AND 
POLISHES 





‘¢ new , UBA 
) Pmce cents s 





When The Wife 
Says She Needs 
A New Machine 


the old one may only need oiling 








Many women put off oiling their sewing machines until the bear- 


ings actually s 
a Handy Oil Can of 3-in-One an 
show what it can do. 


3-in-One 


penetrates the tightest bearings, works 
out old caked grease and dirt and provides 
perfect lubrication. Contains no grit or 
grease. Won’t gum or dry out. 

Every day you need 3-in-One about 
the home—to lubricate the talking ma- 
chine, washing machine motor, locks, 
bolts, hinges, tools, 

In the office it makes typewriters, com- 
puting and dictating machines, time 
clocks, etc. work better, last longer. 


ueal for oil or pu mp 


ing becomes unusually hard. 


Get 


give the old machine a chance to 


The Highest Quality 
Sewing Machine Oil 


Stops squeaks in off ce cha 


irs. 


Sold at all good stores in 3-oz. Handy 
Oil Cans and in 1-oz., 3-0z. and %4-pint 


bottles. 


Be economical. Buy 
size—and get more oil {< 


Ask for 3-in-One by name and 
look for the Big Red “One”’ 


on the label. 


the %-pint 
x the money. 


FREE Generous sample and Dic- 
tionary of Uses. Write for 


both on a postal. 


THREE-IN-ONE OILCO., 130SM. William St., New York, N.Y. 


32 Years of Continuous Service 


A 
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THE PERFECT HEMSTITCHER _ 







PERFECT HEMSTITCHING 
AND PICOTING ATTACH- 
\ MENT. PRICE, $.100 

Absolute money-back guar 
antee. Greatest invention ever 
known for the housewife. Fite 
any make of sewing machine, 


to operate. Pays for iteelf in ten 
minutes time. Send no money. 
Pay the "postman $1.00. Keep 
it five days. Your money back if you are not more than pleased. 


HEMSTITCHER CO., Dept. 38, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
re your home no matter where you live. Guaranteed of return, 
our ¢ Dining, Bedroom Suites, 


pense. Lacest designs im Livi 
Kitchen Cabinets, Gas, Coal and Onl Ranges, Re eke igerators, Etc, for homes, 
ah durect om manufacturer to you, cutting out jobbers and retailers’ 
Dept. 10 BLACKBURN & CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 





{_ BIG HOME FURNISHINGS BO 


Write today for this book explaimung our 30 day free trial in 
















YOU CAN EARN $2 PER HOUR, | 
$19.70 DAILY $2 Per Hour, $19.70 Daity. Sworn | 


PRoop GIvEN).ir troduc ing latest 12 monthe 
children. 57 styles, 39 colors. No 


We furnish samples. Write quick 


Rural Schools Bulletin 


Free to Your Teacher 
Read This Letter 


“Early last fall I received one of your Rura 
School Bulletins which greatly interested m« 
I used it for one month in my school, and the 
pupils and I liked it so well that we wrote 
asking you to keep them coming regularly. A 
number of the parents became interested in 
our Agriculture and subscribed to Successful 
Farming. Other enterprising farmers cooper 
ated with me and arranged to have the 


County Farm Advisor cor 
boys and girls. This resu 


too, from 
Community. I have twelv 
grade pupils who use th 


culture. My pupils like 
Farming. I think it the 


school teacher to include a 
» school curriculum if we expect 


culture in the 


ne 


and talk with the 


lted in a movement 


e, sixth and 


e Bulletin for 


to read Suc« 


duty of every 
course in 


our boys and girls to become farmers, w 


train them while they are 


LOLA V. STEW 


young.” 


ART 


ILLIN 


a Boys and Girls Pig Club in the 
seventl 


Agri 
essful 
, 
rural 
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The New Design 
White Mountain 


Triple Motion 


e Ice Cream Freezer 


Should be among the really worthwhile 
gifts. Like her mother and grandmother, 
the bride will find the White Mountain 
Freezer an easy and certain source of 
refreshments for any occasion. 


Home-made ice creams and ices are 
sure to be pure and wholesome 


The White Mountain Freezer Co., Inc. 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





























KEEPS 
WATER 
COLD 


APPELL’S 


South African 
Water Bag 


In forest, mountains or desert, take | - 
Appell's, “the magic water bag” with : 
you—and have acold drink whenever 
you want it! Appell's South African 
Water Bag keeps watercoldin hottest 
sun by an evaporation principle made 
possible by construction of bag and 
imported flax fabric from which it is 
made. Sold by Hardware, Sport Goods 
and Department Stores. If your dealer 
cannot supply you use thecouponand 
order direct. Made by 











Seveseceecesecscceececosesecoecs 


HIRSCH-WEIS MPG. CO., PORTLAND, OREGON, U. S.A. 
Send Appell’s Water Bags postpaid as follows: 
No. of bags____size____gal. I enclose $ 


Send to 














Take Orders for Coffee, onem, 


flour, meats, cann 
goods, staple groceries, also paints, radio sets, tires, 
auto and tractor oils. No capitalor bond required. 
Wedeliverand collect. Permanent business. Big pay. 
Write at once. Hitchcock-Hill Co., Dept., 63, Chicago 
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REDUCING WORKING HOURS 


Last summer when I was left for one 
month in entire charge of a household I 
realized the truth of the old saying, “A 
man works from sun to sun, but a 
woman’s work is never done.” 

In my courses in home management 
at college I had absorbed many beauti- 
ful theories about efficiency and _scien- 
tific management in the home. I decided 
to see for myself how practical they 
were. 

The first thing I did was to make a 
circle on paper and mark on it the hours 
of the day. I put this in a convenient 
place and checked on it just how long it 
took to do each task. At the end of the 
day I sat down and examined the record 
carefully. 

“Ah, there’s the rub,” I exclaimed as 
I saw that four and one-half hours had 
been spent in meal preparation. “Over 
half an eight-hour day—no wonder I 
haven’t time for anything except house- 
work!” 

I set about at once to reduce this time 
as much as possible. I found that the 
greatest helps in time saving were plan- 
ning in advance and standardizing the 
performance of tasks. In planning the 
meals, I not only considered the menus, 
but the time and method of preparation 
as well. So I was never confronted with 
the problem of having two dishes at the 
same meal, one of which required a 
slow and the other a quick oven. I also 
found many short-cuts, such as making 
salad dressing in larger quantities and 
making “ice-box” cookies instead of 
rolled ones, 

The standardization of routine tasks 
is a great time-saver, too. I tried this 
first in cake-making. I made a cake and 
timed carefully the steps in the pro- 
cedure. Then I tried varying the pro- 
cedure until I had found the easiest way 
to mix a cake in the shortest. time for 
good results. Now I know that it will 
take me approximately 10 minutes to 
mix a layer cake and 15 minutes for an 
angel food cake. In planning my day’s 
work now I have a basis for arranging 
the time and I don’t run “off schedule.” 

I started out primarily to save time, 
but I found in addition that the mem- 
bers of the family thought that they 
were getting better meals and it was 
much easier for me to serve them on 
time. 

At the end of the month the little 
clock on which I kept account of my 
time told a very different story. I found 
that I had cut down two hours a day 
just by using a little thought and fore- 
sight in my housekeeping. I think this 
idea of planning and standardizing prac- 
tices would apply to other phases of 
housework as well as meal preparation. 
At least it’s worth trying. —A. E. 


CANNED KRAUT 
Put into a quart glass jar one slightly 
rounded tablespoonful of salt. Shred 
cabbage finely and pack jars as full as 
can be packed. I use a knife handle to 
pack with. Fill jar with boiling water and 
seal tight. Have the jars a little heated 


so the hot water will not crack them. Do 
not worry if water seeps out after a day 
or two as it won’t hurt the kraut. 

Kraut made in this way is much easier 
than the old method and can be made 
a jar at a time as the cabbage is ready.— 
Mrs. C. M. E., Ohio. 
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Opens Fruit Jars Easily ‘ 


Each Presto Magic Opener Jar Ring is mark- 
ed. The red ring has a large white lip—the 
white ring has a red lip, The Presto Mark 
is your guarantee of quality. Presto rings 
always have the grip and stretch essential to 
successful canning. And no matter how 
tightly a cap may be stuck—it always comes 


off easily. A pull on the large Presto lip 
stretches the ring—lets the air in—and 
breaks the tightest seal. Approved for all 
home canning—Presto Rings are ideal for 
either bail or screw capped jars. 


3 dozen for 30 cents 


Ask your dealer for the improved Presto 
Laoag It costs no more thes an ordinary jar 
If he can’t supply you, send 30¢ in 
stamps and your dealer's name 
and we will mail you 
3 dozen Presto 
Rings postpaid. 

Dept, F-1 
CUPPLES CO. 
Manufacturers 


St.Louis, U.S.A. 


magic 
opener 










No glass, wax, caps or rubbers to worry 
——— sure os, 


Agricu!tura! 
Win this F. a. 
handy, economic: 


Burpee Home 
Sealer Method 


“ the farm not 
only can omen al her 
fruits and vegetables that otherwise would go to waste, 
but sell at big profit every can she doesn’t need for her 
own table, We tell you how, Write for full particulars. 


BURPEE CAN SEALER CO., Desk 12, 215 W. Huron St., Chicago, (i, 








Iceless Refrigerator 
Keeps food ys and sweet without ice. 
Costs nothing to — lasts a yr 
time. Lowers into well, basement 

al excavation. Easily and quiekly 
ins’ . Costs less than a season’s ice 

. Every home needs it. Two 
eewe and evaporation. W 
Agents Wanted. 


“EMPIRE MFG. COMPANY 
N. 7th St., — lowa 


Make 150%, Profit Selling the 

“C-B-CO” JarCap Sealer and Opener 

(for Mason Jars)—a household nec- 
essity—nothing like it. Nelson sold 7 gross in March, 
working part time; Tillman often sells 2 gross a day at 
fairs. Sells on sight. Send 50 cents for § Sampe, postpaid, 
or 25 cents if you send this Ad with order—50 cents 
without the A Stamps accepted. Send for sample 
and full particulars today. Comstock-Bolton Co. oo 
Dept. 70, 335 Southwest Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 


our, now Household Cleaning Device 

and dries windows, sweeps, 

bag walls, scrubs mops. _ Costs 

less than brooms. Over half profit. Write 
Harper Brush Works, 213 3rd St., Fairfield, lowa 


h 
We Pay $48 A Week, ctice our Soap and Washing Powder. 





































BUSS-BEACH COMPANY, Dept. 8.F,, Chippewa Balls, Wise. 


















EXPERIENCED 

A lady was entertaining the small son of 
a friend. 

“Are you sure you can cut your own 
meat, Tommy?”’ 

“Oh, yes, thanks,” replied the child po- 
litely. “I’ve often had it as tough as this 
at home.” 

A pompous man missed his silk hand- 
kerchief and accused an Irishman of steal- 
ing it. After some confusion the man found 
the handkerchief in his pocket and apolo- 
gized for having accused the Irishman. 

“Never mind at all,” said the latter. 
“Ye thought I was a thafe and I thought 
you was a gentleman, an’ we were both 
mistaken.” 


HIS TRAGIC EXPERIENCE 
“Why don’t you work? Hard work 
never killed anyone.” 
‘You are wrong, lady. I lost both of my 
wives in that way!” 





“Julius Caesar didn’t have a haircut 
for ten years.” 

“T didn’t know he was eccentric.” 

“He wasn’t. He was bald.” 

Young Wife: “I got a beautiful parch- 
ment diploma from the cooking college 
today, and I’ve cooked this for you. Now, 
guess what it is.” 

Husband (with a slab of omelet between 
his teeth): ‘The diploma.”’ 

Uncle ‘(to his little niece): “T’ll give you 
a’nickel for a kiss.” 

Niece: “No,*thank you, I can make 
more money taking castor oil.” 

Getting the baby to sleep is hardest 
when she is ahout eighteen years old.— 
Life. 











A PUZZLE 
How many of you can read this, putting 
letters of the alphabet in the blanks? 
There will always be more than one, like 
a’s or d’s; only those in the verse will make 
a real word. Try it. 
A cute little squirrel 
Up in the trees, 
Scampered down to the tn n 
To get sure * 
He didn’t say 
“Oh, if you please!” 
For that saucy squirrel 
Just loved to * * * *, 
But he ran his nose 
Against some * * * * 
And oh, they made him 
Snort and sneeze! 
A plowing man 
With “Haws!” and * * * * 
Worked the garden 
With great * * * *. e 
“T see some corn 
imate > 
The squirrel said, 
And slapped his knees. 
But he was not so 
So very **** 
There underneath 
The summer skies: 
Altho he had 
The brightest * * * * 
And was so nimble 
For his size. 
He ran along 
The garden ways 
When suddenly 
Some noisy * * * * 
Just frightened him 
Out of his clothes! 
He scampered off 











With quivering n * * * *! 
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Sanitary and easy to clean. 








Spring Grove Avenue 
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Bakeat Homethis Modern Way 


HE Ta ee glass door BOSS OVEN bakes the greatest 
variety of food—quickly and thoroughly. More than | ‘ 
2,500, 000 housewives depend upon it year after year. Uniform 
circulation of the heat and proper ventilation permit the bak- 
ing of different foods at the same time. Asbestos lined through- 
out. The guaranteed glass door makes all baking visible. 
Guaranteed to Bake Satisfactorily on 
All Good Oil, Gas and Gasoline Stoves 


inates the drudgery of warm-weather baking. 
| Made in a style and size to meet every family’s needs. Sold 
| by hardware, furniture and department stores. _ 
getting the genuine, stamped with the name—BOSS OVEN. 
THE HUENEFELD COMPANY 

Established 53 Years 





Keeps kitchen cool and elim- 


Insist upon 








Cincinnati, Ohio f #8 


























Reliable 
Salesmen 


With Cars 


Wanted 


Successful Farming is in the market 
for responsible men to sell and collect 
among our farmer friends. 

The men whom we hire get a 
thorough training for the work. 


We believe we 


GOOD POSITION have more real, 
GOOD PAY bona fide, resist- 


less, points in our 
selling talk than 
any other farm paper because we are 
giving more and doing more for farmers. 

These positions are permanent, and 
pay well. 

We want men who are honest and 
ambitious, willing to work steadily and 
who realize that our firm, is glad to 
pay all a man’s services are worth. 

These positions are desirable and 
will be filled rapidly. 

Write promptly and sell yourself to 
us in your first letter. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


153 Success Bldg., Nes Moines, lowa 





















Make idea! companions, plerwaehee and watchdogs. 
Easily trained. Loyal. Courageous. Intelligent 
Reliable. Three fine dogs atstud. Police dogs \+ 
from the Anderson Kennels are line bred from 
best imported German stock. Prize winners. Write 
Dr. 1 A. Anderson Kennels. Box 19 .Stanhope.lowa 











Pedis{reed German Police Dogs 














GLOVER’S 


VERMIFUGE 


AND GLOVER’S .¢ 


WORM CAPSULES 


Have Saved Many Valuable Dogs 
When your puppy or dog is restless, has irregular 
bowels, perverted appetite or a bloated appearance 
of the abdomen, he is probably suffering from worms 
—one of the most prevalent and serious ailments. 
At the first symptom give Glover's Vermifuge or 
Glover's Worm Capsules as directed on package. 
Glover's Imperial Medicines for 
all dog ailments are for sale at 
Drug Stores, Pet 
Shops, Sporting 
Goods Stores. 
Write for Free Book 
“Diseases of the Dog” 
by H. Clay Glover, 
Address Dept. EG-56 
H. CLAY GLOVER 

CO, Inc. 

119 Fifth Avense 

New York City 











need an agent to sel] my Candy, Chewing Gum and Mints, 
Large variety. Everybody will buy from you E > uo- 
necessary. Samples free. Ford given. Write tod 

Milton Gordon, 1416 Vine St., Cincinnati, 0. Dept. 1193. 
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) St QU — froma 
farm (ites Note Boox. 


HEN making soup, try adding asmall 

quantity of rolled oatsas thickening. It 
gives a pleasing flavor, adds so much more 
whole cereal to the diet and is especially 
desirable for children who rebel against 
eating many of the wholesome whole 
cereals demanded for health. 


If you keep your marshmallows in a 

aper sack in your bread box, you need 
cn no fear that they may become hard. 

A snap clothespin, suspended by a cord 
from the high towel rack, holds a folded 
towel for the little people. The towel is 
easily removed without being torn and 
is quickly returned by folding once in 
the center and snapping into the pin. 

Another snap clothespin hung by a 
cord will hold the skul! cap which is al- 
ways lost because it cannot be hung up. 

Young housekeepers often say that they 
find it hard to get the shell off hard-boiled 
eggs, as it adheres to the white, which 
breaks off with it. Never leave the eggs 
in the water when they are done, but 
remove at once and leave to cool, and they 
will peel easily. 

Freshen velvet by brushing it vigorously 
while you are steaming it over a hot 
iron, over which a wet cloth is placed. 
The steaming alone will not bring the 
pile up “‘g as new,” but the brushing 
will, almost, at least. 

Be loyal to the best in yourself and in 
others. 


WAYS WITH OILCLOTH 


Here are some new things to do with 
oilcloth, quite different from the well- 
known covering of the kitchen table: 

Line your clothes basket with a circular 
piece of white oilcloth tacked firmly to the 
edge of the basket with stout linen thread 
or tape. This makes a waterproof, perma- 
nent, washable lining which also reinforces 
the basket. 

The ordinary bushel fruit basket makes 
a good wash basket lined with oilcloth, 
thus covering tacks, wire, handle ends, and 
rough places. Such a basket is inexpensive, 
durable, and of a size convenient to lift. 

Nice bathroom hampers and waste 
baskets may be made by covering con- 
venient sized paper cartons inside and out 
with oilcloth matching the colors of your 
bathroom. The cylinder shaped boxes in 
which cereals come are best for waste bas- 
kets. In making a hamper a large rec- 
tangular box of corrugated paper should be 
chosen. Slits for air should be neatly cut 
in the carton before pasting on the oil- 
cloth covering and lining, then when the 
paste has dried the oilcloth should be cut 
neatly from these slits with a sharp knife. 
Hinges made of strips of the oilcloth and a 
loop to lift the lid should also be pasted 
onto the carton before the outside cover- 
ing is put in place. A hamper and basket 
of blue and white flowered oilcloth lined 
with white are attractive-looking. 

Pockets of white oilcloth, machine- 
sewed into convenient compartments 
may be tacked on the inside of cu board 
doors to hold recipe books and other ar- 
ticles. 

Scalloped valances across the tops of 
the windows in the children’s playroom 
are gay and sanitary in brightly colored 
oilcloth, and the dainty checkea patterns 
may be used for valances for kitchen and 
bathroom. 

Fresh, flowered oilcloths in chintz 
patterns are very quickly cut into attrac- 
tive luncheon sets. You may also buy 
the sets ready made or at a very small 
cost you may make your own and have 
the colors and shapes you want and as 
many plate doilies and other pieces as 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


your family needs. These on the breakfast 
— table save the busy mother much 
work. 

And did you ever try oilcloth as a cover- 
ing for porch pillows and children’s pil- 
lows, for the pillows that you put on the 
floor and that the children sit on and 
throw at each other? You don’t have to 
scold about such pillows getting dirty and 
torn, if they are firmly sewed into oileloth 
coverings, and you don’t even have 
to bring them in off the open porch out of 
the rain. Made in attractive colors and 
shapes these oilcloth covered pillows are 
gay, shiny and individual, besides being 
so very practical.—Hilda Ellyson Allen. 


A TATTED CENTERPIECE 
This centerpiece is made of medallions. 
In giving directions, ‘“d.k’”’ is used for 
“double knot.”’ First make a ring of two 
d.k., picot,ffive times, and close. Make a 





chain of four d.k., picot, three d.k., picot, 


five times, then four d.k., end. Then 
make ring as first, but join second picot of 
new ring to fourth picot of first ring. Make 
another chain and continue until six rings 
are made, joining all together. This forms 
the center for the large medallion. 

To make outer edge make ring as de- 
scribed before. Chain five, join to second 
picot in chain of center medallion. Make 
seven d.k., picot, five d.k. Make ring as 
before, joining second picot to second picot 





A detail photograph of the centerpiece 
in last ring. Chain two d.k., picot, two 
d.k., then another ring, joining first picot 


to fifth in preceding ring. hain two, 
picot, two d.k. as before, then make an- 
other ring until there are five rings in 


group. fter fifth ring chain five d.k., 
picot, joining to last picot before group 
or cluster. Chain seven d.k., picot, joining 
to fourth picot in center medallion, five 


more d.k., then make a ring as first, joining 
second picot to fourth in last ring. Repeat 
until you have six clusters and have the 
center filled around. 

Make medallions all in like manner 
joining these to each other- in second 
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and fourth ring of each cluster. This 
centerpiece can be made 4s large as y.\, 
wish, each circle or row of medallions acdij- 
ing several inches. The one illustrated has 
nineteen rings.—Mrs. H. B., Ill. 


MAKING SAVING EASY 

To make saving easy in the household 
have a place always ready to receive eac|) 
bit and saving will become a habit and 4 
pleasure 

Instead of throwing out scraps and 
parings to deface her back lawn, one 
thrifty woman keeps a_ neat-looking 
enameled kettle having a tight cover. Into 
this kettle go scraps from the plates, fruit 
and vegetable parings, water drained from 
cooked vegetables, everything in fact thai 
is edible and contains nourishment. Each 
morning the contents of the kettle are 
cooked, the hot mixture thickened with 
mash and fed to the hens. She finds it 
actually easier to scrape these things into 
the ever ready kettle than to run to the 
door and fling them outside, and many an 
extra egg does her saving evoke. 

Have you a special way to save twine? 
One woman joins the ends neatly, clips 
the ends of the knots and winds her twine 
into a ball. Another likes to wrap each 
piece loosely about her fingers and drop it 
into a box kept for the purpose. However 
it is done, you never see a frantic search 
in their households for “‘a string.”’ 

Have a place for saving buttons and 
trimmings from discarded garments; a 
place for soft clean old cloths. 

Have some small heat-proof dishes for 

keeping left-overs so that they may be 
reheated and served without extra work. 
Have a hook and some small cheesecloth 
bags so that it seems easy to cook up and 
= the fruit parings for a glass of 
elly. 
' nantes the convenience of having 
these savings is greater than their real 
value. Savings that require great effort 
are usually of questionable value. But we 
can often make it easier to save than to 
throw away.—A. M. A 


HOUSEHOLD HELPS 


Very often my large bath towels wear 
out in the center while the ends are yet 
ood. I then make these ends into eating 
Cine forthe baby. The material is very ab- 
sorbent and offers an excellent protection. 
When forced to buy new bib material, I 
always buy this terry cloth or turkish 
toweling, for I have found nothing to equal 
its satisfaction. 

Have you ever thought of using the 
marble top from a discarded or unused 
old-fashioned ‘center table” in your 
kitchen? I put mine on one end of my 
work table and it isa wonderful substitute 
for a porcelain top—an everready pastry 
board. Hot dishes do not harm it and it is 
easily kept clean. 

en preparing grapefruit for the very 
small children, I cut them in half, remove 
the pulp and sweeten, then remove and 
discard the inner skin or membrane leav- 
ing the outer skin clean. These skins I 
place in ‘oe until time to serve, then 
just the tened pulp and juice are 
laced in the shells, which have been dried. 

e children can manage beautifully and 
still have their fruit served “like the 
grown-ups” .and not in a dish. 

Have you ever tried this? Make left- 
over mashed potatoes into small patties, 
then dip in well-beaten egg, roll incracker 
crumbs and brown well in butter. They 
have an unusual and delicious flavor. 

When I make jelly of any fruits, I 
always strain the cooked pulp thru the 
colander before putting it into the jelly 
bag. This removes the mass of pulp 
quickly. Then I pour the juice thru the 
jelly bag to remove the small amount of 
pulp which passed thru the colander. This 
saves the tedious waiting for the juice 
to drain since both these operations are 
quickly performed:—D. R. 
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For 4 Months 


Just mail us the coupon below and no 
mat+*r where you live, we will send you 
an imported Belgium Melotte Cream Sepa- 
rator—direct to your farm and you don’t pay 
us a cent for four months. Don’t send any 
money—just mail that coupon—and you don’t have to pay 

us one cent for four months. You may have a thirty day’s free 
trial. Then keep it or return it at our expense. We make you 
this liberal offer because we want you to prove to yourself at our 
expense, that the great Melotte has no equal. You assume no 
obligation. We trust you. You have everything to gain and 
nothing to lose. Could anything be fairer ? Mail that coupon today. 





















The suspend- 
ed, self-balan- 
cing bow! with 
the single | 
bearing is the | 
secretof 
Mel otte’s 
everlasting 
close 
skimming. 
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| The Meloste Separator, H. B. Babeon, U. Ss. ~< i Ww ° for FREE Melotte Catalog. It tells how the great 

' 2843 West 19th Street, Dept. A-251 Chicago, Ill. | Dh e . : : 

i 2445 Princesse Street, Berkeley, Calif. i Melotte has won more grand and international prizes 
Without cost to me 7 obltontion y ony way. plese send me, than all other separators combined. It tells about 
the Melotte catalog which tells the full story of this wonderful Pe . 
separator and M. Jules Melotte, its inventor and your offer o the great Melotte bowl. Hangs from one frictionless ball bearing. 


**Don’t Pay for 4 Months. Always in balance. Always skims perfectly, whether it is new, 5 years, 


10 years or 30 years old. Write for free book. Take advantage of 








N “ . 

ame our liberal 30 Days’ Free Trial Offer. No salesman to stand around 
Post Office -- and argue. Nothing to influence you except your own experience. 
R.F.D........... State You can make up your own mind. Could anything be simpler or fairer? 
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Flow many cows do yo% Mil aaa naan MELOTTE SEPARATOR, @. & 3A°58¢%: 
Melotte quality, reason-| 19th Street and Marshall Boulevard, Dept. A-251 Chicago, IIL. 
Milking Wetec Check here if te 2445 Prince Street, Berkeley, Calif. 
ested . ° ° - J 
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Trees Weenre 


1 WEDDING 


%, 


A 


> ~ , 


1926 R. M.& CO. 
‘ : CHIcae 
w eon 


LL the Teenie Weenies knew that 
the Sailor was mighty fond of Sally, 
one of the Guff sisters, but no one 


to the second floor which contained two large be 


hath 


knew just how serious the situation was ; 
ooms and a tiny bath. 





\lmost every day the Sailor and Sall 
_ t vi idy the SAO! and Sally After they had examined the inside of the bar 
ed home together from the pickle rel the General led the little bride and bridegroom 
factory where they both worked. outside and pointed to a glass jar of Teenie 
; ; Weenie Sweet Pickles 
On Sundays and in the evening they Fashion was maid of honor and there were “This,’’ smiled the General, “is another wed 


re often seen sitting together under a bridesmaids andaring bearer. Little flow- ding present. And when you have eaten the de 
. . n icious lec e +1] ive he mpt 2 at 

ting confidentially un- er girls scattered rose leaves. ee Geers, SS oe Rees Se aaignhy Be oF 

nd Saale Dace the : tached to the house. It will make a cozy sur 
d of violets. nce the The wedding was a great success. The parlor for you.”’ 

he tiny couple wé - IN tiny women cried a little and everything After the newly-weds had thanked the General, 

with their arms abou went off beautifully, except for one thing veral of the little mer 


—the foolish Dunce in his excitement, 32" °f Pickles and prepare the wedding luncheon 


e Sailor open the 





- 2 Some of the little women went to the house and 

‘There will be a we adding around here threw a whole grain of Monarch rice at brought out dinner plates t t were no bigger 
one ot these days,”’ he smiled to himself the bridegroom and nearly knocked him than a dime 

as he chased a tram} p pl iching buy away down. The Cook sliced one of the Sweet Pickles into 


8 ’ . ¢ ‘ ‘ 7 tiny bits, brought from the kitchen some Teen 
om the shoe house. ‘‘Now folks,”’ said the General after the Weenie Peanut Butter sandwiches and Teenie 


ee EE RT ee Ney ee eee wedding was over, “‘If you will follow me — Weenie Sardines, heaping each tiny plate till the 
It was t lo i. oe ; 

acetals ? RS p= Sona we will finish the ceremony with a little ight of so many good things almost made the 
iS anno ced and i t caused much ex walk.” ’ . Dunce’s eyes pop out of his head 

oye aint. 7 “ 

ne Te e Wee! Be The The General stood up and made a toast to the 
factory. where most of th e little Everyone vee Sal 1, but they fell into line bride and all the Teenie Weenies laughed and 
behind the General and followed him a short dis 





] lapped their hands 
cs wo ( mp}! yu ad \ 1 Dlans ‘ clappe 
| wi 1 ny buzzed wi pian tance into the woods. When they finally came to “Now let’ M9? sinetad the 4 1. “And 
r ¢ Vi, ‘ } INOW 1e€UTS @€a snoutec € reneral, na 
for the wedding. the top of a small hill, the Teenie Weenies opened 1 tt fraid of t I thing | 
don ve afraid of over-eating verything hi 
; , > t ir tiny ey wide in astonishment. l | 
The little women did a great deal of : s dita: soiree aati ciate sent come straight from our own kitchens and you all 
: : ‘ Beside a huge clump of violets stood a Teenie know how fresh and-clean and pure it is.”’ 
ne come {f the » re t 7 I V I and 1and {| 1 

I I ol t men were kept Weenie pickle barrel that had been made into a After the wedding party had broken up, Sally 
1 1 LLeT ne eaaing irty if KE ip, all 

hy comet sterious vith their wonderful litt] use ‘ 
IsSV ON SOI I lous work with the wonderful little house. 1uggled up to her husband an id, “Oh, dear, 
tinv saws and ners. Manv showers bai iid the General, pointing towards the I wonder if I shall ever be able to cook as well a 

f barrel, “‘is your home. It is a wedding present hat.”’ 
and parties were given the little couple I W is ng | tha 
2 fro é eenme eenles . leat " 
1 \ ' > Sailor is a é 

and then, one lovely dayin June, they were Te re ee \ = And the Sailor, who was a wise little fellow, 
, , rhe little folks made a rush for the house a kissed her and said. “Don’t vou worrs As long 
Narr 11 y h ] st . 1 K r < id, \ y Y 
married under the old yellow rose bush. in a few minutes the barrel was full of Teeni 23 the Teenie Weenie Food Factory runs, we'll 


Weenies. hav 
: ‘ , On the first floor they saw a combination dining 
yellow spider webD SIIK. The Lady of and sitting room and a tiny kitchen. Stairs led up 


a hl . . - - v lent f good things t Soa 
The bride wore a dainty gown of soft ee ti 





ae WEENTE 
Peanut Butter 


TEENIE WEENIE 
Sardines 
etc 
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Branche $s: 
Boston - Pittsburgh - New York Sweet Gherkins - Sweet Relish GS Sees 
Sweet Mixed —_ 














